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A STUART BEDSTEAD 
3ft. wide, £5. 10. 0 


This bedstead is thoroughly well made in 
dark English walnut, and is characteristic 
of the Charles II. period. It bears the 
Heal mark of distinction and excellence, 
and is produced at a moderate price. 


A copy of our ‘*‘ Wood Bedsteads’’ cata 
logue will be sent free, on application, 
to all readers of ‘‘Country Life 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W. 





HANCOCKS & C9? 
BRUTON STREET 
NEW BOND STREET.W. 

















By Appointment 
Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M, The King. 


THE 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 


Famous the World over for 


DESIGN QUALITY VALUE Inuustearsp 


CATALOGUE 











SELECTIONS ON 
APPROVAL CAR 
Post FREE oN 








RIAGE PAID AT 
APPLICATION Company's Risk 
IN GOLD, SOLID SILVER 
AND SILVER GILT SUIT- 
CUPS, BOWLS ABLE FOR PRIZES FOR ALL — Silver Cop set Comte Leaf 
coration ri if led E 
AND TROPHIES. SPORTS. FINEST STOCKS pm gg mm ee ge 


FROM WHICH TO SELECT £35 00 


FOR PRESENTATIONS AND 
COMPETITIONS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. SPECIAL 

MODELS AND DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 

STATUETTES. PREPARED FREE OF 
CHARGE 


THE CHOICEST STOCK IN 
LONDON OF PRESENTA- 
TION PLATE FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. MANY OF 
RESENTATION psc — ARE = 
PRODUCTIO OF E 
ILVER PLATE. ANTIQUE, AND OTHERS 
ARE ORIGINAL & EXCLU- 
SIVE TO THE COMPANY. 





: P . . Solid Silver Bowl, with shaped Monteith Solid Silver Bowl. with Cut Card 
Prices as low as consistent with the highest standards of value. Border, roin. diameter. ornamentation, S}in. diameter 


‘kess, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. £15 0 0 £13 10 0 


t 














Gooew’s Lee 


63-77. Brompton Road. London.s.W 


SUPERIOR TAILORING. 


These Garments are fine examples of clever Tailoring. 
HAND-MADE throughout, and made in the Company's own 
WORKROOMS on the premises, only the best materials used. 

GENTLEMEN of the most exacting taste can be fitted with any 
style of fashionable Garment — 
for Sporting or Town wear. 


“READY FOR USE.” 





= Cut with a single pleat down the back, 

et and with wide expansion construction all 

* the inconvenience of drag and tightness 
is obviated. 


GOOCH’S FLANNEL TROUSERS 
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By Special Appointment. 


Decease of Proprietor of 


POLAND 


& SON, 
Che Roval Furriers. 


Extraordinary Realisation Sae 
during June. 


FIRST SALE FOR OVER 100 YEAI S. 
FURS AT LESS THAN HALF COST, 


(Purchases Stored Free of Charge.) 


190, OXFORD ST., W. 


PRICES. GOLFING NORFOLK: - ADDRESS— 
Finest West of England Soap Shrunk Flannels Coat 7 7 ° 23 Guineas 
Coat - - - 35/- and 42/- Vest - = «¢ © -¢ OR An early visit respectfully requested. 
Trousers 16/6 to 25/- KNICKERS 14 Guineas 












By Special 
Appointment 


Diamond Earrings, 
set in Platinum 


£100 0 0 


] 337/17 
Sapphires and 
Diamonds, set 

in Platinum 


£28 0 O 


Dainty Brochure 

of Newest Jewel- 

lery post free on 
application 


J. 275/15 


HARRODS, Ltd. 


















‘Drapers and Furnishers J 
to H.M. the Queen. \ 





Emeralds and Diamonds, 
set in Platinum. 


£210 0 0 






The Finest Gem- Fine Diamonds 
: E Platinum set. Hy 
room in urope, 23m © @ | 


containing Rare and 
Exclusive Jewels 


Diamond and 
Pearl Pendant 


£300 0 0 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, London ~ \ L 
? ‘ , | 


Managing C irector. 
=> 
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RACING NOTES. 


MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD’S STUD AT 
SOUTHCOURT. 


GOOD many people who, for one reason or another, 
look doubtfully on the chances of some of the 
more prominent candidates for “‘ Derby ” honours 
are wondering—probably because the wish is 
father to the thought—whether either Hippeas- 

trum or Day Comet may be capable of winning another 
Derby for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. The question will 
be answered—I am afraid in the negative—almost simul- 
taneusly with the appearance in print of these notes on 
the s ud where St. Frusquin, his son, St. Amant, and other 
wort y bearers of the popular “ blue, yellow cap” colours of 
their »wner have beei bred. It is at Southcourt by Leighton 
3uzz td that Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s stud is situated, 
und «rere I went last week. Complete, well ordered and 
well sranged, there is nothing pretentious about the place. 
It is to my mind, just the sort of stud which one would 
asso ite with an English gentleman breeding and racing 
simp - for his own amusement and for the love of the 
gam But it is a big stud none the less, comprising, as 
it de s, five stallions, six-and-thirty brood mares and, at 
the « ne of my visit, five-and-twenty foals—eight of them 
colts -and thirteen yearlings. There would, as a rule, be 
more vearlings, but although the home sires did their duty, 
sever | of the stallions to whom Southcourt mares were sent 
the y ar before last failed to do so. I am not quite clear 
as to the date when the stud was founded, but I think it 
begai when some two or three mares were sent there from 
Ascot about 1880. Be that as it may, since Mr. Leopold took 
it in hand, improvements and additions of all kinds have been 
made, until it now covers an area of about—rather less, per- 
haps- five hundred acres, divided up, of course, into paddocks 
of various sizes. The paddocks themselves are in great 
“heart,” as well they may be, carefully attended to as they 
are, though all that Mr. Ashby claims in that respect is 
the exercise of ‘‘ common sense.”’ The result, at all events, 
is excellent, and the value of ‘‘ common sense ’”’ is seen in 
the condition of the stock. Roughly speaking, I think 
that Mr. Ashby relies mostly on liberal lime dressing 
about every third year—and hard feeding off by cattle. 
Nor could any more practical scheme be devised, for I am 
sure that the more paddocks are fed off—the closer they are 
fed off—the better. By this means the coarse rank herbage 
which horses will not eat, and which, if left, helps to make 
the ground cold and sour, is got rid of, and air and sun- 
shine gain free admittance to the soil. A noticeable feature, 
too, about the Southcourt paddocks is that they are 
shady and well sheltered, the fences, safely railed off, 
being allowed to grow both high and strong. The 
formation of the ground, too, provides ample scope for 
the due development of “ hocks”’ and “ shoulders ’—in 
fact, taken all round, the Southcourt Stud Farm is 
thoroughly suitable for the successful breeding and rearing 
of bloodstock. 

The three principal stallions are St. Frusquin, St. Amant 
and Radium, all ‘“‘ home-bred.”” Three famous horses they 
are, too, though, concerning Radium, I doubt if we ever 
saw him quite at his best as a race-horse. I am, however, 
very confident, at all events, that it will not be long before he 
begins to make himself talked about as a successful stallion. 
st. Frusquin is a wonderful horse. No one, to look at 
him, would think that he was, in fact, twenty years old, for 
to all outward appearance he is as fresh and full of vigour 
asever. No dipping inthe back—no “ old man ”’ look about 
tum anywhere. Nor are there any inward signs of advancing 
age, for he is remarkably sure with his mares, and his 
present crop of foals is full of promise, many of them being 
noticeable for their good limbs and joints. St. Frusquin 
always was a gallant horse, and will be, surely, till the 
end o! his life. What a fight it was he made with 
Persim .on for the Derby !—beaten only by a neck, and that 
when | s rider, S. Loates, was labouring under the disadvan- 
‘age © a broken “‘leather.”” He beat Persimmon a little 
‘ater © by half a length in the Princess of Wales’ Stakes 
‘10,00 \vs.), and scooped in another 10,000sovs. when he 


save f ret rolb. and a handsome beating in the Eclipse 
Stake le had won the Two Thousand Guineas, and he was 
only b n once, in six races, as a two year old ; and when, 
m 189 he retired to the stud, he did so with stake mor: y 


to the ent of 32,960sovs. to his credit. Of his success es 
a con ntly successful sire of good-class race-horses it is 
almost necessary to speak. He headedthe list of winning 
sires in 903. Last year his stock took over 20,000sovs. in 
Stakes ; ut it may be mentioned that among his sons are 
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ST. FRUSQOUIN. Copyright. 


A veteran with a great record 
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RADIUM. Copyright 
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ST. AMANT, Copyrigh: 
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W. A. Rouch FANTAIRIE. 
Chestnut yearling coli by St. Amant—Fanager. 


St. Amant—winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby, and of close on 24,000sovs. in stakes—Flotsam, Green- 
back, Pietri and St. Anton, both first-class colts. Among his 
many winning daughters are Rhodora, Flair, Quintessence 
(never beaten), Rosedrop and Mirska—both winners of the 
Oaks—Lesbia and Vivid. St. Frusquin commands a fee of 
300 guineas. 

Next comes St. Frusquin’s best son, St. Amant, made up 
now into a beautiful horse, well balanced and of great quality. 
As a two year old he won the Coventry Stakes, and in the follow- 
ing year he gave John o’ Gaunt, Henry the First and Santry a 
sound beating in the Two Thousand Guineas, a performance 
which he followed up by winning the Derby by three lengths. 
What a Derby day that was! Thunder, lightning, hail and 
rain: St. Amant racing home through the storm; and then 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild going out into the midst of it to 
lead his colt in. The full measure of St. Amant’s value as a 
sire is not yet realised; but it will be, and that before long- 
not improhably before the Ascot Week is over. For the present 
the fee asked for his services is just under 100 sovs.—o8 sovs. 
to be exact—and I do not think that many nominations are 
available. 

The third of the Southcourt stallions—third in age—is 
Radium, a horse of whom I held a great opinion as a race 
horse, and whom I like even more now that I have seen the 
manner of horse he has “‘ furnished’”’ into and, above all, the 
sort of stock he is getting. All I can say is that I shall be much 
mistaken and greatly disappointed if Radium fails to be com 
pletely and brilliantly successful as a sire. In the course of 
his four seasons on the Turf he won, among other races, the 
Prince of Wales Nursery, the Goodwood Cup, the Doncaster 
Cup and the Jockey Club Cup, and he beat The White Knight 


and that determined “ sticker,’”’ Torpoint, four times. Verv 





W. A. Rowch QUINOLOGIST. 
Bay yearling colt by St, Frusquin—Caitgut. 


LE 
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7 heat tenets 


FAIR VISION. Cot 
Brown yearling filly by Radium—Tsu Shima. 


seldom does one see a horse showing such a combin. 
power and quality as Radium 
whatever my opinion may be worth, his services are « , 
his present fee—2zoo guineas. I might add that amo ;: thy 
mares now visiting him is Gallicia, dam of Bayar 
Lemberg. His pedigree is appended to this article. 

Kunstler—another of the stallions in residence 
a nice sort of horse—he is the sire of Felizardo—but up 
his opportunities have been few and far between, mos‘ 
time this season having, I believe, been spent in dutic 
parable perhaps to those assigned to Tantalus in 
Kunstler is a well-bred horse, by Juggler 9 out of De 'cas 3 
by Trappist (1) out of Deadlock. He won the Royal Hunt Cy 
and is standing at a fee of 10 sovs. inclusive. 

The stallions disposed of, the next thing to do is to sce \ 





hopes the yearlings offer of maintaining the reputation of thy 


stud in next year’s racing. There are thirteen in a bu 


some of them I did not see. Those which I did see were in one or 


+ 


another of the eleven yearling paddocks lying back from t 
Ledburn Road, the first of these, Mambrin, a clean-limbe 
chestnut colt of nice scope and quality, by Marco 3 out of Rubra 
and so half-brother to Rubicond. 


rAKEN ouT of the Stud Book on the ground—see Vol. VII 
page 134—that the pedigree of her dam, Maggie Lauder, coul 
not be traced. 

The next is Gipsire, out of Mrs. Quickly (1), by Queer 
Birthday 11 (sire of Santoi). 
Gipsire is by, for he is every inch a chip of the old block—m 
St. Frusquin forgive me for so alluding to him. He mg 
well, perhaps, be a little bigger, but he will be big enoug 
I think, when he has made his growth; but there he is, tl 
living image of his famous sire—he even walks like him 


| am, 


mii, 4 
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MAMBRIN. 
Chesnut yearling by Marco-Rubra 


very seldom indeed L lor 


Rubra, by the way, is out 
of Galloping Queen, a descendant of Red Ribbons, a mar 


There is no need to ask what 
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~—— is the same, head, shoulders, back, loins, legs—all Presanella (22), a nice young Cyllene mare with a late 
t. Frusquin. filly foal by St. Frusquin; Macaroon, by Marco (8); St. 
Very different in type is Quinologist 14, ly; St. Frusquin 22 Rosalia (20)—a black mare this, with a bay colt foal by 
out of Catgut (dam of Day Comet), by Lactantius ro out of Martagon ; Mrs. Quickly (1), own sister to Santoi, with a very 
Catkin, and so goes back through Nellie by Hermit (5) out of nice St. Amant foal; and Quibble (14), sister to St. Anton 


Hippia, by King Tom, to the old 
Mentmore strain of the Rothschild 
ploodstock. This is a great, powerful 
colt, with nice liberty and standing 
true on his limbs, and I like him a 
good deal better than I do his brother, 
Day Comet. Another type again is 
Fan‘airie, a very nice blood-like colt 
by -t. Amant 14 out of Fanager, a 
you g mare by Ayrshire 8 out of 
Dar.2 Heron (1). Two other colts 
ther were—Trocko, by Spearmint (1) 
out f Snip 22, by Donovan 7; and 
ac ostnut colt, Old Q., by Queen’s 
Bir: day 11 out of Quibble, by St. 
Fru quin 22 out of Pie Powder 14. 
Tw fillies—Asmara, by St. Amant 
out { Presanella, by Cyllene 9, out of 
Ave .; and Fair Vision, a black filly 
by tadium out of Tsu Shima 8, by 
St. simon 11—were in an adjoining 
pad: ock. There is not much of the 
forn.or, but she is a blood-like racing 
sort of filly none the less, and the 
latter very different in type, is a great, 
raking, powerful young mare, very 
likel’ indeed to be “ useful’ when 
put ‘o racing. 

\fter all, the brood mares are the 
backbone of the stud, and ought, I 
am afraid, to have been dealt with 
earlier, the more so that my space is 
limited. Here let me remedy my 
fault as best I may. Catkin (14), by 
Dog Rose (8) out of Lady Loverule 
(dam of St. Amant), is getting on in 
vears—she was foaled in 1892—but 
she has done good service as a brood 
mare, and still looks fresh and well, 
and has at foot a fortnight old filly 
foal by St. Frusquin. Another mare 
who has done well is Pie Powder, 
foaled in 1892, by Morglay (1) 
out of Themis (14). She is the 
dam of Santo Strato, Lorenzo 
and Pietri, and has now at foot 
a lengthy filly foal by Radium, and 
will go to St. Frusquin. Another good 
old mare is Utica (22), foaled in 1892, 
by St. Simon (11) out of Biserta, by 
Lord Lyon (1). She won no end of 
races in her time, has bred winners, 
and has now with her a really good 
colt foal by Radium—this foal should 
do well. Of a younger generation is 
Monarda (14), foaled in 1902, by 
Florizel II. out of Lady Lov erule, and 
so three parts sister to St. Amant ; 
this is a nice class mare, and she 
has at foot a promising filly foal 
by Dark Ronald. Younger still is 
Amine, foaled in 1904 by Gallinule 
19) out of Zobeyde (22), by 
St. Simon II.; her filly foal, by 
Radium, has great liberty and 
plenty f{ bone. But the best of the 
Radiur: foals is, 1 am inclined to 
think, ‘ce colt out of Pieria (14), by 
St. Fru quin (22) out of Pie Powder. 
A beaiifully bred and very good- 
looking mare is Tsu Shima, by S$ 
“mon “!) out of Top Hané (8), by 
Le Sar 4). She is dam of the good 
Vearliy filly mentioned above, and 
has at foot a filly foal by 


Liang Fanager, quite a nice 
stamp -' mare, by Ayrshire (8) out 
a Ds Heron (1), by Lowland 
hief has a good, short-backed, 
Strong-« :artered [chestnut filly foal 


— Sond foal—by St. Frusquin ; 
‘id others which I noted were 





W. A. Rous! MONARDA AND BAY FILLY FOAL BY DARK RONALD Copyrig't. 





W. A. Rouch, UTICA AND A BAY COLT FOAL BY RADIUM. Copyright. 
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W. A. Rouch. PIE POWDER AND A BAY FILLY FOAL BY RADIUM Copyright 
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W. A. Rouch, 


—a good-looking mare she is, too; and good looking, too, 
is her filly foal by Radium. Among the barren mares, by 
the way, is Grig, dam of St. Anton and many other winners, 
and also “ resting’ are Widgeon, a rare, short-legged, roomy 
mare, by Gallinule (19) out of Gagoul (10), by Galopin (3) ; 
Catgut (14), mentioned above ; Rubra, already mentioned ; and 
Florise (14), dam of Bahati, by St. Frusquin out of Nellie. 

In connection with the Southcourt Stud, it is interesting 
to note that apart from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s own mares 
and those sent by various owners to visit one or other of the 
principal Southcourt stallions, Mr. Ashby has to supervise the 
mating of a very considerable number of half-bred mares. 
To the owners of these—tenant farmers living within the 
boundaries of the Hunt-—-Mr. Leopold offers the services of 
Santoimo gratis. Santoimo is a chestnut horse foaled in 1906, 
and got by Sainfoin (2) (a winner of the Derby) out of Florire 14, 
by St. Frusquin (22) out of Nellie, by Hermit (5) out of Hippia, 
by King Tom (3) out of Daughter of the Star. Santoimo 
never ran, but is a really well-bred horse. 

I have, I think, said that among the mares visiting Radium 
is Mr. “* Fairie’s ’ famous brood mare, Gallicia, dam of Bayardo 
and Lemberg ; she has with her a colt foal by Cicero, and it is, 
I think, interesting to note that the foal bears no resemblance 
whatever to the sire, but shows the characteristic head, with 
the curious frontal development, which is noticeable in both 
Bayardo and Lemberg, the former especially. I should like 
to bring these notes to a conclusion by recommending such 
breeders as may not have seen Radium since he retired to the 
stud to make a point of going to look at him—he is worth 
looking at, just as his pedigree is worth studying. T. H. B. 


A VIEW OF THE SOUTHCOURT PADDOCKS. Copyr 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


SOME CHAMPIONSHIP IMPRESSIONS. 

N 1891 Mr. Hilton played in his first Amateur Championship 
final at St. Andrews, and was beaten by Mr. Laidlay 
at the twentieth hole. Now, twenty-two years later, 
he has just played his seventh final, also at St. Andrews, 
and beaten Mr. Harris 6 up and 5 to play. It was a very 

proper end to a very exciting championship, but it was not in 
itself exciting, because Mr. Hilton never for a moment looked 
anything but a winner. Mr. Harris wanted a good start, 
and he got a bad one, Mr. Hilton holing a very, very long putt 
fora three. From that moment it is not too much to say that, 
fine player as Mr. Harris is, scarcely anyone expected him to 
win. Mr. Hilton reserved his best play for this match; in 
fact, until the final he had never quite been playing his game ; 
he was certainly not the Hilton who won so easily at Prestwick 
two years ago and came so near to beating all the professionals 
at Sandwich. All through the meeting he did certain things 
very well; he had the touch of his aluminium putter to per- 
fection, and he was extraordinarily skilful in his little running 
shots played with a “ jigger’”’ or approaching-cleek ; but when, 
for short putts, he changed from his aluminium club to his 
crook-necked iron one, usually called ‘“‘ the snake in the grass,” 
he was sometimes rather shaky, and his iron shots—he has had 
the misfortune to lose his favourite iron—were distinctly 


unworthy of him. As soon, however, as he came to the tinal, he 
used all his clubs well and with the utmost confidence, and the 
brilliancy with which-he played the first few holes in eacl 
round did much to demoralise his adversary and win him th 
match. Mr. Hilton always seems to me particularly dangerous 
on any course where unusual conditions cause prudence an¢ 
generalship to be of supreme value. Two years ago, 4 
Prestwick, where the ground was as hard as a rock and as fas! 
as greased lightning, no one seemed to appreciate so thoroughl\ 
as he did the enormous importance of keeping out of tlie roug!! 
with the tee-shot and keeping below the hole on the puttins 
green. Similarly this year at St. Andrews we could all see thal 
the one thing to do was not to drive near the bunkers t :at wer" 
water-logged ; that required no super-human intel ct, but 
while other people only said they must keep out, M Hilton 
did keep out. It has by this time become part of hisi ty that 
in playing the eleventh, the famous high hole comm. ™, i. 
Hilton put his tee-shot into “Strath” four times “wails 
I have an idea that this error chiefly came from his fi | deter- 
mination to avoid the other bunker on the left, th “Hill 

bunker, which is far the worse of the two. If he cor ~ to th 
conclusion that one spot is likely to be fatal, wh. vet 
he may do he will avoid that spot. That shows a pr “tT = 
many people have not got—the more they mean | avolé @ 
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bunker, the more they go into it. It 
struck me as rather characteristic that 
he should finish the match with a 
grand four at the Hole o’ Cross just 
after the great and memorable storm 
of rain had rendered the course for 
the time being into a network of 
lakes. 

One more remark occurs to me 
about the Amateur Champion, and 
that is, that he proved himself, apart 
altogether from his skill, a splendid 
fig :ter and finisher. There used to be 
pe ple who said that Mr. Hilton was 
no a great match-player. If they 
we @ at St. Andrews they must have 
ch uged their tune. He had three of 
th very hardest possible fights one 
afi r the other, against Mr. Gillies, 
M: Schmidt and Mr. Aylmer, and he 
al\ ays finished like a lion. It is true 
he made mistakes; there was, for 
ins ance, that dreadful putt into the 
bu ker at the seventeenth, which 
caiie near, as I think, to sending 
th Amateur Championship Cup 
acivss the Atlantic. That was an 
alr ost inexcusable lapse, but then 
hov he rose to the occasion im- 
meiiately afterwards and played a really noble niblick shot! 
Against Mr. Aylmer his finish again was full of dash, though 
it inust be said that Mr. Aylmer gave him one immensely 
valuable chance that he never ought to have had, by missing 
iitle chip on to the fifteenth green. On the whole, however, 
nobody else seemed to stand the strain quite so well; it was 
lasting power as much as anything else that won the champion- 
ship 

One of the most interesting golfers that have appeared 
at a championship for a long while was the young American, 
Mr. Heinrich Schmidt. He gave everybody very serious 
anxiety, and if he had beaten Mr. Hilton, the anxiety might 
have degenerated into a perfect panic, as it did at Sandwich 
when Mr. Travis began mowing down ex-champions. Mr. 
Schmidt is a great deal younger than Mr. Travis—he is, in fact, 
only twenty-one or twenty-two—but he is in many ways very 
like our conqueror of 1904. His methods are decidedly like 
the abnormal painstaking and concentration and those eternal 
preliminary swings. It is a method that would not suit many 
people—they have not the patience or the resolution for it 
but for those who have, it is clearly a tremendously effective 
way of playing games. Then Mr. Schmidt depends very largely 

and this, I think, is also like Mr. Travis—on a perfectly true 
swing of the club. He does not seem to hit very hard, and 
with iron clubs he has little or no variety of stroke ; but he has 
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STORM: DECIDING ON THE NEW TWELFTH HOLI 


drilled his body into a beautifully true full swing, and he uses 
it time after time, whatever the club, with monotonous success. 
He is, too, a very fine putter ; if he did not hole such vast putts 
as Mr. Travis did, he was absolutely deadly at short range. He 
has rather a noticeable stance—both toes turned very much out, 
the left pointing almost straight at the hole. He has a little 
tendency to sway forward as he hits the ball, which is not 
quite orthodox, but the ball goes in and never looks as if 
it meant to go anywhere else. Altogether Mr. Schmidt is 
an uncommonly difficult person to beat: he made a deep 
impression on the St. Andrews crowd, who gave him a great 
and well-deserved reception at the end of his match with 
Mr. Hilton. 

The man whom the crowd wanted to win was young 
Mr. Kyle, the nineteen year old student from St. Andrews 
University, and it will be surprising if he does not win soon, 
for he is a grand golfer, the best young player that has appeared 
for a long while. He was beaten by Mr. Harris in the semi-final 
by 3 up and 2 to play, but those figures do not really tell a 
true story of the match. Mr. Harris had been 3 up, and coming 
to long hole in he had been pulled down to 1. Mr. Kyle had a 
by no means long putt to win this hole and square the match, 
and had he holed it Mr. Harris’s predicament would have been 
as uncomfortable as need be. Mr. Kyle, however, dashed at the 
putt with the refreshing confidence of youth, which is admirable 
on the tee, but sometimes 
misplaced on the green; 
he ran a yard past, laid 
himself some kind of half 
stymie, and missed on the 
way back, and was 2 down. 
This meant, virtually, 
the end of the match, that 
really ought to have been 
fought out to the very last 
sasp. 

Mr. Kyle’s driving was 
one of the finest things to 
be seen in the whole meet 
ing. He is in truth immensel\ 
long, for he—-metaphorically 

drove Mr. Harris’s head 
off, and Mr. Harris is an 
admirable hitter from the 
tee. Not only is he long, 
but he appears also to be 
very straight. He lets the 
ball have it for all he is 
worth—a glorious, free, slash- 
ing blow, but it is a fine, 
compact style, and not that 
straggling and exaggerated 
swing which is to be seen 
in so many of the local 
players. Mr. Kyle and Mr. 
Schmidt were the two di 
coveries of the meeting, ond 
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a third was young Mr. Bretherton of Handsworth, who did 
well and will do better. We have yet, however, to discover 
somebody who can stop Mr. Hilton and Mr. Ball throwing the 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
‘J.’ AMemoir of John Willis Clark, Registrary of the University of 

Cambridge and Sometime Fellow of Trinity College. By 

A. E. Shipley, Master of Christ’s College. (Smith, Elder.) 

VERYBODY with a direct or indirect connection with 
Cambridge University will read this modest biography 
with absorbing interest. Not only is the life of 
‘“ J.” a chapter in the history of that institution, but 
he himself was a typical scientific scholar of the age 

in which he lived. He was born and bred in the University 
atmosphere, and drew the breadth of his inner life from its 
society and traditions. On both sides of his ancestry he had 
been prepared for the position he came finally to fill. On the 
male side he had as grandfather John Clark, the founder of 
Newcastle Infirmary, and a “ good physician "’ who was not only 
skilled in medicine, but a philanthropist. His son, William 
Clark, the father of “ J.,” was the well-known Professor of 
Anatomy at Cambridge. M1. Shipley says : 

Clark spared himself no effort, and his purse no expense, to increase the 
Museum ; and it is, in the main, to him that we owe the foundations of the two 
magnificent collections, the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy and 
the Anatomical Museum He was in fact—though the fact has been often 
forgotten—both by his teaching and his collecting, one of the founders of the 
School of Biology at Cambridge. 

On the distaff side the pedigree is equally good. His maternal 
great-grandfather was Francis Willis, who was educated at 
Oxford and became Fellow and Vice-Principal of Brasenose 
College. ‘‘ A man of ten thousand,’ Miss Burney calls him. 
“ ].’s”" grandfather, Robert Dorling Willis, son of the above, 
was the Physician-in-Ordinary to the King, who attended him 
in his third attack of madness in r80r. This was the father of 
Mrs. William Clark, “ J.’s” mother. Obviously, if a child 
were to be born for the exact sciences, here is the ideal parentage. 
Mrs. Clark kept a brief but amusing diary, and it would be 
impossible to epitomise a childhood more succinctly than Mr. 
Shipley does by way of extract from and comment on it : 

J. was born on the 24th June, 1833. On the 3rd of September we read : 
* John Willis christened at 2 at Bene’t Church,” No. 17 Trumpington Street 
being in that parish. On the roth of October, “ Vaccinated baby”; a week 
later, “‘ Shortened little John”; on the 23rd of November, “ Began to feed 
little John with tops and bottoms.” ‘“ Tops and bottoms!” I wonder it 
they use them now; the very name carries me back to a nursery of forty-five 
years ago. On the 17th of April, 1834, “‘ Little John cut his first tooth"; a 
week later, ‘ Little John had four teeth,” and on the following day “‘ Cut the 
fifth.” On the r7th of July, when he was barely on the shady side of twelve 
months, “ Little John ran alone.” The whole career strikes me as very rapid, 
but J. was never one who wasted time. However, I cannot pretend to be an 
expert on such matters 

One does not meet with startling adventures in “ the 
groves of Academe,” and although the business side of Clark 
was well developed, his life is mainly that of the scholar. In 
1847 he went to Eton, when he entered at the house of William 
Johnson, otherwise the Cory who wrote “ Ionica.”” To have 
come under him would have been luck indeed for a pupil with 
the poetic temperament and tradition. But at Cambridge 
austere science avoids the loveliest of the Muses. Clark liked 
and appreciated Johnson in his own way and within his own 
limitations, but the characteristics of the two were entirely 
different and the Eton years were not the happiest in his life. 
Cambridge yielded him much more satisfaction. He there be- 
longed to a reading set and took little part in athietics. There 
we see him developing the individuality which later on was to 
make “ J.” dominant among his peers. It may seem rather 
a paradox to say so, but it has often seemed to us that Clark 
would have made an ideal Abbot of a medieval monastery— 
one of those we read about, moderate in faith, good at adminis- 
tration, a lover of the stately pageant, one who appreciated the 
delicate art of the cook and the resources of a fine cellar, yet 
was no gourmand. In his early days he would have scorned 
the suggestion, but he was to become, among other things, 
a steady and conscientious supporter of the Church, and in 
1901 he was chosen churchwarden of St. Mary’s the Less. 

For the rest, his interests were almost too wide; as Mr. 
Shipley says : 

J.’s contemporaries in the early and middle sixties undoubtedly regarded 
him as little better than a gifted, versatile dilettante. It was suggested that 
he should issue a card: “ Balls, Funerals, and Theatricals attended.” It was 
recognised that he could work, and work hard, at some heavy task such as the 
muniments of Trinity, for three weeks or a month, and then the interest seemed 
suddenly to evaporate, and the work hardly begun was hastily dropped. Then, 
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championship backwards and forwards to each other like a 
shuttlecock. They have done it for four years running 
now. B. D. 


TURE. 


as later, he was doing an amazing number of things—hunting, arranging pri, 
theatricals—like Nicholas Nickleby, he adapted French plays and took a ha 
in coaching the company and in painting the scenery—going perpetually j 
society, arranging and cataloguing the Museum of Zoology, collecting and set 
up specimens, writing the Reports of the Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndix 
helping in the construction of the new Science Buildings, taking an active 
in University affairs, giving popular lectures, tutoring, and occasionally teac! 
collecting books, travelling, and gardening. Later in life he gave up hun 2 
and dancing, but he even increased this catalogue by further activities : 
the scientific side by the writing of zoological papers and the delivery of zoolo 
lectures, and on the literary side by his treatises on architecture, monast: 
and the care of books. 


To these should be added a faculty for business, which prob 
induced him in 1863 to accept the post of general mana: x 
editor in the firm of Cassell, or Cassell, Petter and Galpin t 
was then. He gave this up in 1865. For a quarter of a cent 

he filled the office of Superintendent of the Museums, \ 
resigning it in 1891, when he was appointed Registrary, a posi 
he held till within a few days of his death. What he acc 4 
plished is set forth in two admirable appendices: “|. 1s 
Superintendent of the Museum of Zoology,” and “J. as 
Secretary to the Museums and Lecture Rooms Syndica .” 
These papers have more than a biographical value. 1 
form an invaluable record of “‘ the outburst of building” © «at 
began towards the end of last century, and was continue: in 
this. It was an outward and visible sign of the splendid en 
with which Cambridge set herself to meet the demands « a 
new generation, whose interests are at once widening —nd 
more insistent on specialised and precise knowledge. 

To cultivated taste there is no other society quit sv 
pleasant as that of a University. Even although our day hias 
witnessed great changes, and the Cambridge Don who use: to 
figure in the novels and plays of our fathers and grandfathers 
is no longer recognisable, there is still a distinction and a difier 
ence. The atmosphere of letters can never be identical with 
that of fashion, and is far removed from that of business. It 
is the natural home of ideas, and is antipathetic to the spirit 
of competition. Nowhere is the art of living better understood 
and in this “ J.” was a master. As Mr. Lionel Cust puts it: 

It was this capacity for enjoyment which made J.’s life a happy one. H: 
enjoyed his work, he enjoyed his fricnds. He enjoyed the theatre, quand méme 
good or bad as the performance might be. He was something of an epicure 
and an expert in wine, of which he had a quite artistic appreciation, until warnings 
of health made him give up drinking wine at all. 

A pleasant illustration of the epicurianism alluded to is given by 
the biographer : 

J. and his particular friends used from time to ‘time to dine together a! 
what they called “‘ Harmonies in Bordeaux,”’ when no wine except that grown 
in the Bordeaux district was drunk. The late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Mr. Alfred Cole, Mr. George Prothero, and Mr. (now Professor) Langley 
were usually among J.’s guests on these occasions. One of the “ harmonies” 
has fortunately been preserved, and is here given : 


Fourceaud . - ai ‘ i 1858 
Haut-Brion ; . , .. 3874 
Listrac ‘ - “ ba ae 1865 
Léoville . . - is = “a ‘ 1870 
St. Pierre : en an _ ‘ 1874 
Barton Léoville ‘ , sa pa 1864 


15th August, 1885. 
Yet he was in reality an abstemious man, and, indeed, only the 
abstemious are capable of a full appreciation of such a delicat 
harmony as this. 

From Mr. A. C. Benson’s tribute we extract the following 

It is almost impossible to describe the position he held in the University 
He did not aim at influence, but it came to him and he enjoyed it. He was 
indiscreet, combative, provocative and incisive in talk. He never forbore ' 
criticise friend or foe. He never repented, or withdrew, or qualified state 


ments. But the affection with which he was universally regarded pt all 
resentment away; and he was looked upon as a sort of spoilt child 0 was 
not only allowed but expected to say exactly what he thought, whos: 
skirmishes and mots and jests were chuckled over and enjoyed. He full « ‘ 
prejudices and whims ; but one felt that whatever he said, he could unted 
upon to do the just thing and the kind thing ; and so he was honoured h and 
loved more. 

vhole 


If space were not an object we would like to quote t 


of Mr. Walter Pollock’s contribution, “ J.’s Love f the 
Theatre.” It is long and yet compact, full of light on C! cs fine 
taste and keen criticism, and at the same time a notab = ‘isqu! 


sition on the modern theatre. Mr. Shipley is to be « \gratlr 
lated on having produced so worthy a memorial of his end. 
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EW yachts are a feature of 1913, and to this fact 
may be attributed in no small measure the general 
interest already being manifested in the racing 
which opened on May 24th. The advent of a 
new vessel to any class always serves to whet the 

appetite of the keen sportsman, and this season no less than 
three of our principal classes have been thus strengthened, while 
interest in these classes is yet further enhanced in view of 
the fact that the international element is largely in evidence. 
Among these new vessels none will be watched with greater 
interest than Margherita, the big schooner built for Mr. G. C. 
Wiitaker, a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Mr. 
W itaker has always shown a partiality for the big “ two- 
sti ker’’ type, notwithstand- 
ine that hitherto he has had 
to seek his sport chiefly in 
Geman waters. For a few 
ye ts he hoisted his colours a 
on —icely, one of the smartest 
ve sels ever designed by Fife. 
Th n he placed an order with 
Fi for a new craft, and 
W. -erwitch was the result. 
Th; vessel sailed in the 
scl »oner class for two years 
)I1I~12—but her perform- 
ams were very disappoint- 
ing. and so last autumn he 
ent usted Nicholson of Gos- 
por with an order. This is 
the first big racing schooner 
that Nicholson has turned 
out. Margherita is a vessel 
of nearly four hundred tons, 
and her lead keel is the 
heaviest ever cast in one 
piece. Her principal oppo- 
nents will be Meteor, Ger- 
mania and Hamburg II. The 
latt named will be better 
remembered as Westward, a 
Herreshoff design, which came 
across here from America in 
1910 and carried all before 
her in the schooner class. 
She has been purchased by 
a syndicate of Hamburg 
yachtsmen. As Meteor and 
Germania are German produc- 
tions, we have three nationali- 
ties represented in the class so 
far as design and build are 
concerned. We have had 
very little schooner racing 
in this country for some 
years past—just a day or so 
in the Solent at Cowes and 
Ryde. This year, however, 
we are promised a_ great 
revival in this branch of the 
sport, for which we have to 
thank the committee of the 
Torbay Royal Regatta, whose 
efforts to make the schooners 
a feature of the Centenary 
Regatta at the end of August 
have proved successful, so 
that these vessels will be in 
English waters for a_ full 
mont}:. 
Another class which has 
been .ccruited with new ves- 
sels is (he 19-metre, sometimes 


teferr1 to as the roo-ton 
class. This class was formed W. U. Kirk & Sons. 
two irs ago and _ con- 


sisted of four boats, al 
Britisi built and owned. Two new yachts have been built 
dutine the past winter, both in Germany. One of these is 
lor He: von Waldhausen of the German Legation, Copenhagen, 
andsh ‘as been built from the designs of Max Oertz of Hamburg, 
who y responsible for the designs of Meteor and Germania. 
The ot. ris to the order of Herr von Stumm, and has been built 
at Ro: ck from Gerhard Barg’s design, 
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Of the two designers, the name of Max Oertz is the more 
familiar to yachtsmen in this country, largely owing to the 
successes of his two schooners, Meteor and Germania, which 
enhanced the reputation he had already held as a designer 
in the smaller classes, which for many years have been keenly 
taken up in German waters. 

Gerhard Barg has yet to establish his reputation in 
the big classes, and this commission for Herr von Stumm 
affords him his first opportunity of coming into competition 
with the leading big boat designers. The performances 
of both these cutters will be watched with great interest, 
particularly as they are the biggest racing cutters built 
out of this country under the International rule. One 





Copyright. 
PAULA III., HERR LUDWIG SANDER’S NEW NICHOLSON 15 METRE RACING YACHT. 


could wish that there had been at least one new British vachy 
in the class, as all the existing vessels have had two seasons’ 
racing, and, moreover, were the first boats of this rating ever 
built, and it should have been no difficult task for any of our 
designers to have improved upon them. Of the four British 
craft, there will be in commission again Octavia, Mariquita 
and Norada, but the first named will sail under the flag of Count 
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von Tiele-Winckler, who purchased her from Mr. W. P. Burton 
during the winter. 

The 15-metre class has been almost entirely reconstituted. 
No less than four new boats of this rating have been designed in 
this country, while Vanity, Ostara and Mariska have been sold 
to Russian yachtsmen. Thus of last year’s fleet only two are 
left, The Lady Anne and Istria, in addition to the Spanish 
vessels. Of the four new craft, two have been designed by Fife 
and two by Nicholson. One of Fife’s designs has been built 
in Sweden for Mr. C. L. Hellstrom, while the other was built 
at Fairlie to the order of Mr. W. B. Stamp, who last year was 
part-owner of Mariska. To these must be added a vessel built 
from designs of Anher, the Norwegian designer. 

Both of Nicholson’s designs were built at Gosport. One, 
named Pamela, is for Mr. S. Glenholme L. Bradley, a well- 
knewn yachtsman, though a recruit to this class while the 





W. U. Kirk and Sons. 


MARGHERITA, MR. G, C. WHITAKER’S NEW NICHOLSON RACING SCHOONER. 


other, Paula III., sails under the colours of Herr Ludwig 
Sanders, an enthusiastic German yachtsman, whose Paula II., 
a Mylne design, won the Royal London Commodore’s Challenge 
Cup in 1911, and last year won the King’s Cup at the Inter- 
national Regatta at Kiel. There are thus eight new yachts 
distributed among three of the principal classes. To find a 
parallel to this activity in building we have to look back many 
years to those days referred to as the brightest in the history of 
yachting, and even pessimists are obliged to recognise the 
healthy condition of the sport which has shown steady improve- 
ment ever since the formation of the International Yacht Racing 
Union. 

A point worthy of note is the revival of building in the South. 
For many years the Clyde had almost a monopoly of big orders, 
but three of the four important craft built in this country 
during the winter have been constructed at Camper and Nichol- 
son’s yard, It was the remarkable success of Istria in the 
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15-metre class last year that established Nicholson’s position more 
firmly than ever in the front rank of designers. Istria was a 
boat with many distinctive features, and she proved hersel/ 
to be the fastest “ fifteen’ that ever hoisted canvas. To the 
ordinary observer her most noticeable feature was her enormous), 
lofty mast. Her topmast was produced some fifteen feet beyond 
the ordinary topmast stay, and this extra length of spar dispense: 
with the necessity of hoisting a topsail-yard on jackyard days 
The total length of the stick from deck to truck was one hundred 
and one feet, about double the lengtlr of the vessel’s waterli; 
length. The novel arrangement was naturally the subj 
of much criticism, but she carried it without mishap througho»t 
a hard weather season. In the race over the Nore to Dover 
course on Saturday Istria finished alone after a splendid ra 
Pamela met with a mishap and Maudray was dismasted. 
Numbers of new vessels of smaller rating will take th. ir 
places in their respect 
> classes in the Solent, « \¢ 
Clyde, Crouch and other 
tricts, but it is to the big er 
boats that go the roun: of 
the important fixtures t at 
attention is more gene 
directed, and the constitu’ in 
of those classes assures js 
a brilliant season’s racing 
HENRY J. GRANDISO 


LORD ‘ 
AVEBUR _, 


A PERSONAL APPRECIAT 
T may be of interest th 
wide number of re t 
of CountTRY LIFE to | »ar 
a word with referenc: to 
that really great man vho 
has lately passed away 
Lord Avebury, from one who 
had the privilege of knowing 
him well in his private life. It 
has been said by some of Lord 
Avebury’s critics that his r 
markable versatility prevented 
his really excelling in any de- 
partment. Financier, man of 
science, social reformer, are the 
chief heads under which his 
activities would be ranged. In 
the first quality he was emi 
nently successful, and it has 
been the marvel of many 
student of human nature, who 
has seen him preside ove 
meeting which included turbu- 
lent and forcible elements, how 
that man of gentle presence and 
gentle voice, by sheer tenacit\ 
of purpose, and absolutely un 
ruffled judgment, succeeded in 
imposing his own sensible will, 
and something of his own 
serenity, into the discordant 
spirits and the noisy utterances 
His contributions to science 
were in large measure due to 
a beautifully neat method of 
record, a habit of close obser- 
vation industriously prolonged 
and that marvellous faculty 
for asking himself questions- 
for putting to himself, as pro- 
blems to be solved, the appar- 
ently simple happenings in the world of Nature. This faculty was, 
no doubt, fostered in him by his early friendship with the great 
Charles Darwin. A man, however, whether of science or of any othe! 
associations, must be judged at the end of life, by what, during Its 
course, he has done to make his world better, happier and wis On 
this standard the late Lord Avebury’s life achievement assure «!|y has 
to be placed very high. Whatever new facts he may or | not 
have added to the store of scientific knowledge, his first claim, :n ths 
regard, on the gratitude of mankind is that he has led so m. iy to 4 
knowledge of, and interest in, facts not known to them, ar 50 has 
given them all the enhanced happiness of entering into a ne» world 
of knowledge. Placing this work alongside that of his socia! neta‘ 


Ceupyright. 


tions, of which the most recognised is the institution of st 
Lubbock,”’ or Bank Holidays, it would be very hard | ed ti 
name a man of any age to whom that age has been more bted 

All those are more or less public aspects of his lif ) ont 
who knew him well this was really less admirable than | harm 
and gentleness, and, above all, his wonderful humility a: impli- 
city, in his home life. He was so perfectly delightful to hi: Idren 


Ju 
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ENGLISH DECORATION. 

INCE the days of Henry VIII. Italy and France serves its reasonableness and vitality in the hands of 

have influenced the homes of England. King Charles Allom. 
Henry had employed an Italian to design The splendid marble staircase, while based upon 
his father’s tomb, and later, when he quarrelled Italian precedent, is actually a phase of evolution of 
with the Pope, having banished his Italian English Decoration typical of the best work of to-day. 
taff of artists he sent to Flanders for others. From Thus in the opinion of the great American architect, 
his admixture of two Continental influences sprung the Thomas Hastings, whose lecture last week at the Royal 
Yenaissance in England, Institute of British Architects attracted so much 

it 

THE STAIRCASE AT SIR ERNEST CASSEL’S, 

BROOK HOUSE, PARK LANE. 
Even Sir Christopher Wren profited much by his attention, we are still working in the eighteenth century. 
S s abroad, and during the later days of the Empire The camera has unfortunately exaggerated the foot 
li ance, when the decadent period of the beginning of the staircase and correspondingly diminished the powe1 
eighteenth century set in in England, we were feebly of the gallery. Turning to the illustrations on the next 

© ying France. page, like so much of the Empire work the firzplace 
Che Italian and French note, therefore, has the sanc- unfortunately temporarily filled by a modern stove 

ti) of more than four centuries, and it is interesting and the doorway have their inspiration in late Roman 
t observe in the accompanying illustrations how it pre- design, and the introduction of the winged sphinxes which 
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THE DINING ROOM DOORWAY AT BROOK HOUSE. 


bore witness alike to Napoleon’s Egyptian conquests and to 
the influence of history on the arts. And it is precisely because 
history repeats itself and because individuals fill in modern 
life the roles of men in earlier generations, when styles were in 
the making, that these styles keep their freshness. The decora- 
tive arts have their justification and yield their abundant 
pleasure because they express personality. 

The twentieth century in its complexity as the field of in- 
finitely various achievement is bound to take toll of its predeces- 
sors. The historians of art have garnered for us the treasures 
of twenty generations of artistic effort. They have opened a 
Pandora’s Box from which may be taken elements of zxsthetic 
expression meet for every phase of modern life. The very 
wealth of knowledge and the richness of the material are in them- 
selves snares, for it needs a wide esthetic skill to compose these 
elements and to mingle them so that they are capable of new 
shades of expression. 

It is to this skill, joined with the finest craftsmanship in all 
materials and processes, that the reputation of Charles Allom 
is due. And the quality of the work, as well as its decora- 
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tive feeling, is an important element of success. As long 

as the seventeenth century, John Evelyn, the diarist, noted o{ 
our English joiners that they were unsurpassed, and that lease; 
ship in the woodworking crafts holds good to-day. 

Nothing could be better than the exquisite detail of +}, 
pair of doors now illustrated, a fineness to which no photog, iph 
can do justice. No less is true of the marble work, thous’) jy 
this field English skill is not of such long-standing. Whe: th, 
Brothers Adam introduced the delicate detail which is assoc ted 
with their name and finds its parallel in the French work « « ¢hy 
late eighteenth century, they had to summon to England I Jia; 
craftsmen or have their marble carved abroad. To-da\ 
otherwise. 

In dexterity and sureness of touch the craftsmen dev ped 
and employed by Messrs. White, Allom, of London anc Ney 
York, have no superiors in the world, and it is to this ilt 
of talent, as well as to a just appreciation of artistic les 
that the satisfying character of their decorative work 1 be 
ascribed. It has really resulted in English taste tak the 
place of that of France. Certain it is that since the re 
interest in old English furniture has come a desire thr 
the cultured parts of the world for English homes. 
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T is characteristic of the attitude of the Royal Academy It may perhaps lead people to believe that architecture is 
Pd towards architecture that of the sacred forty only three concerned with realities, a theory not always evident from a 
NN are architects, and of the thirty . 
th Associates no more than four follow —— : = 

the Mistress Art. This little regard , 2G 

‘ fo. the art which is of the most concern 
be to everybody is reflected in the small 
he an.ount of space which is given up to 


ar hitectural drawings. They occupy 
ab ut ten per cent. of the room demanded 
m b\ oil paintings, and a little more than 
he'f of what is given to water colours. 
Pechaps we must be grateful that, judged 
by the standard of space, architecture is 
of more importance than drawings in 
black and white. This year, however, the 
Hanging Committee has made a bid for 
popularity, for it has exhibited a model 
of the new Mappin Terraces at the 
Zoological Gardens. It shows the very 
ingenious arrangements designed by Mr. 
John Belcher, R.A., and Mr. Joass, for 
the comfort of bears of every hue, which 
will soon be seen disporting themselves in 
magnificent rock gardens. The only fault 
is that the model has been placed too 
high to be seen conveniently by many 















en “ 
who are deeply interested — the children. = : * 

A little girl who stood by the writer 
of this was quite emphatic in her 









praise: “This is what I like!” As RHODES MEMORIAL, TABLE MOUNTAIN. Herbert Baker. 
far as we remember, the Academy 

has made a new departure in exhibiting the model of a country mere inspection of the drawings on the walls. The admission 
house (designed by Mr. Arnold Mitchell), which is all to the good. of so convincing a thing as a house model seems to destroy the 
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DESIGN FOR DUBLIN GALLERY. E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A. 











case for the exclusion of photographs of executed buildings, 
which would make the architectural room still more popular. It 
does not follow that a man who is a good architect 1s a good 
draughtsman, still less that he can make an attractive perspec- 
tive drawing which shall commend its subject to the casual 
observer. In the result, the depicting of architecture falls into 
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HOUSE E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A lish 
to ¢ 
the hands of something like a close corporation, and buildir the 
of the most diverse character are interpreted for us by « men 
paratively few hands. evel 
Mr. Walcot and Mr. Charles Gascoyne are ahead in the r desi 
but Mr. Alick Horsnell and Mr. Cyril Farey are well represent Pea 
and all are draughtsmen of great abilitv. Mr. Walcot’s techni Tore 
is altogether delightful, but beco of 1 
sometimes rather elusive. To his lh ( that 
we owe two charming drawings of impe 
Herbert Baker’s Union Buildings Can 
Pretoria and the Rhodes Memorial arch 
Table Mountain. Both these works s advi 
Mr. Baker’s masculine grasp of de men’ 
and enable us to congratulate India ti:t more 
he has been joined with Mr. Luty ns depe 
as joint architect for those gi at schol 
buildings which are to rise at Delhi. \11 elusi 
Walcot is also the author of the perspec- whic 
tives of the designs sent in by Mr best 
Lutyens, who appears for the first time 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy. show 
We shall have to wait a year or two to schol 
see what he proposes to do at Delhi Arts 
meanwhile, he exhibits charming designs Univ 
for the enlargement of Roehampton colles 
House, and for the new Municipal Art build 
Gallery as designed for St. Stephen's Mr. | 
Green, Dublin. It is understood, how Max\ 
ever, that a new site has been clhiosen in a 
and that the gallery may be built on a fashic 
bridge. This will yield Mr. Lutyens an hardl 
opportunity given to few. Ings 
The most important design in the bridg 
room from the public point of view is Sir Jacks 
Aston Webb’s re-casing of the front ol intere 
Buckingham Palace. When it is borne in fashic 
mind that the conditions laid down shows 
demanded that no floor line and not even Ballio 
a single window opening should be seems 
altered, it must be admitted that the best Is his 
has been made of a difficult and thankless Emba 
task. The drawing is an admirable one very | 
and is made by Mr. Charles Gascoynt In t! 
who has wisely excluded from it an) Colleg 
hint that the Victoria Memorial rears Its sity 0 
white bulk immediately in front of the Adam 
main gates. The same hand has inter- lave 
preted Mr. Walter Tapper’s sound cesign simple 
for the church of St. Mary, Harrogate ment, 
the chapel of Pusey House by Mr. Tempk We ar 
Moore, Mr. Burke Downing’s church at irom 
Mitcham and Mr. Goodhart - Kendel’s Librar 
design for a chapel at Merrow Church m Brist 
memory of the last Eart of Onslow. Ther —" 
is a thought of the eighteenth cen ury ™ Mr. 1 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s Gothic, |ut the little 
problem was difficult, as it was mn “essat) repres 
to keep the roof low. Other church yan 
designs of interest are those oir olles 
Charles Nicholson and Mr. Corle: °, both — 
very skilful in the use of colour de. ration. ss 
Mr. Gascoyne appears as invent: +s wel! ae 
P J : Y . } “h ing, g 
as draughtsman in his design for . church di 
at Nottingham. Professor Ads ad and me 
Mr. Ramsey send a _ very resting yo 
ton in €S19) 


Herbert Baker, design for a church in Ken 
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a North Italian manner 
reminiscent of Bramante. 
Considerable interest is likely 
to be taken in three designs 
sent by a well-known firm of 
Canadian architects, Messrs. 
Darling and Pearson. Two 
of them show an architectural 
tendency much more marked 
in America than in England, 
viz. the influence of the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Two out of the three draw- 
ings  10W an insurance office 
and . bank, both interesting 
exerc ses in the Neo-Grec 
mann -r. There is not lack- 
inga velief that this influence, 
if it -ecomes strongly estab- 
lished in England, is likely 
to de troy Our supremacy in 
the re traditional treat- 
ment of English work. How- 
ever ‘his may be, the third 
design by Messrs. Darling and 





Pears n, a cClub-house_ at 
foron.o, Which is an affair ate nO 
of bavs and gables, shows RUSH COURT, BERKSHIRE. Detmar Blow & Fernand Billerey. 


that that manner is very 
imperiectly understood = in 
Canada. Probably Colonial 
architects would be _ better 
advised to seek the develop- 
ment of their design on the 
more rigid classical lines which 
depend rather on a grasp of 
scholarly design than on that 
elusive sense of material 
which is of the essence of the , be 
best traditional work. Sal SASS a me 
Mr. Percy Worthington 
shows an interesting and 
scholarly design for the new 
Arts Building at Manchester 
University. Among other wri 
collegiate work the new Pho ae 
buildings at Ha‘‘eybury by eC ae 
Mr. J. W. Simpson and Mr. 
Maxwell Ayrton are conceived 
in a grave and satisfactory 
fashion, but the same can 
hardly be said for the build- 
ings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge designed by Sir T. G. 
Jackson, which are not even 
interesting in their own 
fashion. Mr. Edward Warren 
mend be ae at ALTERATIONS TO LOCKLEYS, HERTS. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
allloi College, Oxiord, but it 
seems hardly so successful as 
is his Shelley House, Chelsea 
Embankment, which is a 
very spirited piece of work. 
In the design for King’s 
College for Women (Univer- 
sity of London), Mr. H. P. 
Adams and Mr. C. Holden 


4 








have relied upon a very 
simple and reasonable treat- 
ment, tar less arresting than 
we are accustomed to expect 
irom * authors of the 
Library and Hospital at 
Bristol. but not on that 
accoun’ any less attractive. 
Mr. Li nel’ Stokes seems a 
little have sacrificed the 
Tepres tion of his new 
| quad: at Emmanuel 
, Colles » the pleasure of 
— building framed 
a 


J ‘round arch, which 
cup uch of the draw- 
ing, ; it is a little difficult, 





theref to appreciate the 
ys the work. Various 
sign, submitted in the 
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Paul Water 
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scholarly President 
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tute of Britis! 
Architects, is repr 
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remodelling of 
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and by a big 
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to a design. Mr. E. Guy Dawber sends designs for a quiet 
Hampshire house in the Georgian manner. Mr. Detmar Blow 
and Mr. Billerey have gone back to Jacobean times for inspira- 
tion at Rush Court, Berkshire (wrongly called Wallingford 
Court in the catalogue). The great garden porch is a distinct 
echo of Cranborne, and it is a question as to whether the 
division of the front into six bays will work out altogether 
happily. The house is shown by an admirable drawing by Mr. 
Walcot, reproduced here, but the perspective of Woodcote, 
desiyned by the same architects, is rather gloomy. 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt and Mr. S. Hamp show a design for a 
proposed pilgrims’ hostel at Rome. It is very satisfactory, and 
is instinct with Roman feeling. Messrs. Unsworth, Son and 
Triezs send two perspectives of typical country houses, very 





DESIGN FOR PORT OF LONDON OFFICES. 


admirably interpreted by water-colours of unusual charm, which 
look like the work of Mr. Walter Tyndale. Messrs. G. and A. 
Gilbert Scott are represented by a design for a loggia of a 
Westminster house, which is now reproduced. It suggests a 
charming outlook on to the Thames. Duff House, Banff, one 
of the most notable works of William Adam, the father of the 
brothers Adam, was, until a few years ago, one 
of the seats of the Dukedom of Fife, but was 
presented by the late Duke to the town. It 
is now used as a hotel, and Mr. Amold 
Mitchell has designed additions to it. 
Assuming the necessity of making the two 
wings four storeys high, the design is very 
suitable, but it would perhaps have been even 
better if the wings had been at a lower level, 
or if the top storey had been treated as an 
attic. In all such works, however, the 
practic! considerations of needed accommo- 
dation are apt to be regarded as paramount, 
and in the circumstances Mr. Mitchell seems 
to have got over the difficulty well. Mr. 
C. E. lows shows by one of his characteristic 
drawins a pleasant stone-built house near 
Cardiff. One of the most attractive designs 
im the 0m is one by Mr. Philip Tilden for 


additi: to a Comish manor-house, which 
shows fresh and interesting outlook on 
domes design, and may fairly be claimed 


aS an ginal conception, though it seems 
‘0 OWe something to the influence of Mr. 
Lutye a; 

W may feel a certain insular satisfac- 
tion in seeing that foreigners recognise the 
Englis| eminence in house design by 
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employing English architects not infrequently. Mr. R. F. 
Johnston shows a large brick house built near The Hague, 
and no doubt it looks very well in its surroundings. England 
owed a good deal to Holland when our simple brick architecture, 
vaguely known as Queen Anne, was developing at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. We are rather doubtful, however, 
about Mr. Stanley Hamp’s design for the Chateau Courteuil, 
near Chantilly. Its half-timbered gables and general reliance 
upon the elements of Tudor design must make it look somewhat 
of a stranger in French atmosphere. We rather miss those 
exercises in tropical domestic architecture, of which there 
were several examples at last year’s Exhibition, though there 
are good churches, such as Mr. W. A. Pite’s for Sekondi and 
Mr. Beresford’s for Uganda Cathedral. It would be a satisfactory 
thing if England, among its more important Imperial functions, 
could establish for tropical climates a reasonable type of archi- 
tecture which is not based on imitation of scraps of native 
building. This is not the place to consider any of the vexed 
questions which have arisen with regard to the design of the 
new Delhi. There has been a good deal of controversy in vacuo, 
and critics would have been better advised to wait and see 
what Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker propose. Reference must be 


CHURCH OF ST. 





A CORNISH HOUSE 


Philip Tilden. 
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made, however, to the designs exhibited for a technical collex: 
and a block of offices in Baroda. They are based on nati, 
design, and reveal sufficiently clearly how entirely prepostero 
such treatment may be when it is adapted to a modern pla 
It can only be assumed that the Hanging Committee fou 
space for these two drawings by way of providing 
painful example of how modern buildings should not 
designed in India. 

Among the town-planning dreams which are stimulat 
the architectural mind to-day must be mentioned the sch: 
by Mr. C. E. Mallows for remodelling the area between \\ 
minster and the City on both sides of the Thames, now 
produced. Mr. T. F. Davison and Mr. D. B. Niven have | 


f 


working on the same problem, and show a suggestion fi a 


southern Thames Embankment, a new bridge and an Imp. i] 
Senate House. It is well that these kites shall be flown, wut 
when it is remembered that it needed a big agitation to pro ick 
that the Admiralty Arch should not be made futile for the © int 
of a few thousand pounds, the need for an incurable opti 
becomes apparent. 


THE CO [TAGE PROBLEM. 


Cc 


T is only in dealing with small things, as William Morris 
pointed out in a famous passage, that the English genius 
feels thoroughly at home; and so it is that while its more 
serious efforts seem tame and 
insignificant after “all the 


grandeur overseas,’”’ yet our old 





cottages possess a strangely endear- 
ing quality which places them 
among the most attractive in 
Europe. They have set a standard 
which moderns find it very difficult 
to maintain, and they are being 
destroyed daily. 

Our towns have long been 
vulgarised beyond redemption. Is 
it possible to save the villages ? 


Mr. Lawrence Weaver is able to 





give an encouraging reply to this 





question in one of the best books 
on modern cottages which I have 
seen, ‘‘ The Country Lire Book of 
Cottages"’ (published by Country 
Lirk, 58. net) covers the ground 
from the labourer’s cottage to the retreat of the well-to-do 
week-ender, which takes the place of the ‘cottage ornée’ 
of the early nineteenth century. As one would expect 
from its provenance, the illustrations from the work of modern 
architects, are numerous and carefully selected. All lovers of the 
country must be grateful to the author for his untiring efforts 
to keep those who build in the narrow way of quiet and refined 





A GROUP OF SIX COTTAGES AT ASHBY 





EDEN. 


design, and for his steady refusal to countenance that co: sed 


way of thinking which will have it that esthetics are unpr 
How is the rural labourer to be housed at an economic rent 





SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE COSTING {1g0., A. H. Clough. 


without sacrificing the amenities of the country-side ? Thi 
the hardest problem that confronts the cottage builder. Th 


evidence collected by Mr. Weaver only goes to confirm the well 


founded fear that if building prices and labourers’ wages continu 
at the present rate, the problem is insoluble, and will remain s 


} 


unless and until cheap capital is provided by a grant-in-aid or 


by some other means. For the present, then, we must submit t 
the futilities of the roo9 Act 


which had already distinguished 
itself a year ago by con- 
demning 1,689 cottages as unfit 


for habitation, and causing 15 
new ones to be erected. T 
day the proportion evel 
worse. 


utilitarian disregar 
appearances, it is found 
possible to build cottages at 


author remarks 


ST. LEDGERS. E. L. Lutyens. the cottage 
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remunerative figure 1 where 
conditions are norn 1 five 
roomed cottage cannu: now b 
built for £150. The. meant 
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experiment has r man 
false hopes, and s on 
by building in hes ‘ 
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conditions of rural life and vitiates any comparison of cost.” 
Given the existing rate of wages and cost of living, economics 
must give place to philanthropy or State-aid, and the labourer 
will have to be housed in the same indirectly remunerative wavy 
as coachmen, gamekeepers and other estate servants. 

Though, as may be seen from the hundred or more plans 
which the author has brought together, even a workman’s cottage 
gives scope for large variety, the plans are reducible ultimately 
to two types only, according to (1) the inclusion or otherwise of a 
parlour as the chief ground-floor room, and (2) the position of 
the chimney-stack, whether central or on an outside wai). Lay 
opinion is usually in favour of the central stack for the amount 
of warmth which it is supposed to conserve; but this position 
I its drawbacks, e.g., it causes awkward proximity of doors 
ard fireplaces in bedrooms—in one of the examples given the 
comfort of the bedrooms has been sacrificed to the determination 
t. group all flues into one stack; another is that one bedroom 
w: | either have no fireplace at all or else will be a passage-room. 
T\ ere is a far more efficient way of using the waste heat of the 
cc tager’s fire than by making the stack central, and that is 
tc form an air-chamber behind the kitchen range, fed with 
fr-sh air from outside. The warmed air is then led up a flue, 
sie by side with the smoke-flue, and discharged on the stair 
or landing. By this means the whole of the upper part of the 
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cottage can be warmed by merely opening the bedroom doors, 
and at an extra initial cost of about five pounds. 

[am not altogether of Mr. Weaver’s opinion as to the desira- 
bility of providing a parlour, and doubt whether it is to be con- 
sidered a ‘‘ symbol of a higher standard of living.’’ It seems 
rather to indicate the spread of a vice which makes poverty hopeless, 
and that is vulgarity. For real comfort the living-room must b2 
of a fair size, and 
to this end the plan 
must be free from 
useless complica- 
tions, and divided 
up as little as pos- 
sible. The stair will, 
therefore, rise 
directly from one 
ot e rooms—it 
may, of course, be 
shut off by a door— 
and not from a 
Passige, and _ the 
Iron: door will open 


dix tinto the 
livine-room without 
the ervention of 
ay lobby. The 
ol ashioned 
cot with its 
lar kitchen- 
liv room and 
wa yuse - scullery 
CK aining a 
copy and _ = sink 
but ‘ 


10 fireplace) 
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P. Morley Hordes 
CLAY LUMP COTTAGE, GARBOLDISHAM. 


js to be preferred for many and obvious reasons to the modern 
parlour and kitchen-scullery arrangement. 

In building any kind of house one is bound to consider the 
manner of life of the inmates. For example, a deal of unnecessary 
fuss is made about the ventilation of rural cottages. Reformers, 
in their zeal for fresh air, forget that these country folk live outdoor 
lives, and spend, relatively, very few of the twenty-four hours 
indoors. What the cottager does require for health and comfort 
is warmth ; and in order to make the most of the heat of his one 
poor fire two things are essential, viz., low ce‘lings and small 
windows. Hygienic requirements are better met by lateral than 
by vertical extension ; and whatever may be advisable in town 
dwellings, there is little excuse for obtaining ‘ucreased cubical 
space in the country by making rooms lofty. The excessive window 
area provided in new cottages to comply with doctrinaire legislation 
is positive cruclty to those who cannot afford large fires or thick 
curtains ; and what is the use of a law enforcing windows of a 
certain size unless supplemented by another requiring them to be 
open for so many hours a day ? 

After plan comes material, and with regard to building materials 
there is little to be said except this : unless a man use in the tra- 
ditional manner those that are indigenous to the locality, his work, 
instead of growing into its environment, will remain a permanent 
blot on the landscape. Now that modern means of transport 
distribute cheap materials all over the country, the old vernacular 
styles of building are dying out, and are proving more expensive, 
at least in initial outlay, than the characterless cosmopolitan 
methods that have taken their place. For instance, when a man 
sets about a piece of cheap building, say, in the Cotswold district, 
does he construct his walls of native stone, with roof to match ? 
Certainly not; he runs them up in nine-inch brickwork, roofed 
with the thinnest Portmadoc slates upon the market. It is the 
same everywhere. The oak framing and Horsham slates of Sussex ; 
the flint and pantiles of East Anglia; the cob and thatch of 
Wiltshire are alike beyond his means, even if permitted by the 
bye-laws. The 
craft of the ‘‘ reed- 
thatcher and clay- 
dauber’”’ is perish 
ing in Norfolk, and 
the quarries which 
once produced the 
thick roofing slabs 
of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire are dor- 
mant, if not extinct, 
It is true that brick 
walls can be 
masked by plaster 
and whitewash, 
but the roof—and 
in a cottage tar 
more than in a 
larger building this 
is the part upon 
which the beauty 
of the whole 
depends—cannot 
be hidden. What- 
ever, then, the 
material of the 
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Should be made at least to secure a good native roof cover- 
ing, notwithstanding the relative cheapness of Broseley tiles 
and Welsh slates. Thatch, it may be noted, is equally at 
home with Surrey tiles or Cornish slates, and is in fact local 
everywhere. 

Perhaps the greatest merit in cottage design is a certain sem- 
blance of spontaneous growth, only to be obtained by the right 
use of the right materials, and by fitting adjustment of the building 
to its site ; and this must be combined with that nest-like snugness 
which comes from low walls and small windows. Both qualities 
are well illustrated by the example from Ashby St. Ledgers, the 
designer of which has been content so to efface himself that the 
cottages scarcely seem to have been designed at all. 

Mr. Weaver insists, very rightly, upon our duty to repair 
and not rebuild, even though the former may be the more costly 
operation. One hears a deal of grumbling about the damp and 
dilapidated conditions of old cottages, but it should not be forgotten 
that had they been built as flimsily as we are compelled to build 
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nowadays, there would have been no old cottages standing to admir 
and grumble over. 

But since the days when these were erected whole classe 
have come into existence with standards of living far beyond 
that of the labourer, but yet requiring to be housed at moderat; 
cost. The experiments at Gidea Park and the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb ate interesting attempts to meet this demand so far as 
concerns the Londoner. [Illustrations of some of the more succes 
ful houses at the former show what a change for the better h; 
taken place since people were meekly content with what the spec: 
lating builder was kind enough to provide. 

The “‘ week-end” cottage has acquired importance of | 
years, and much useful information upon the subject may 
gleaned from the chapter devoted to the Country Lire Architec 
Competition for a holiday cottage. Some thirty of the desig 
submitted are illustrated and critically examined by the auth 
whose hints should prove serviceable to anyone about to emba k 
upon a venture of the kind. 
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HOUNDS AT REIGATE SHOW. 


NCE more favoured by lovely weather, this great 
hound show, held last week at the usual picturesque 
venue at the foot of one of the Surrey hills, proved 
an immense _ success. Reigate, although it has 
attained great success in a very short space of time, 

is to be looked upon not so much as a rival as a coadjutor 
to Peterborough. It caters rather for the many packs in the 
Southern half of England, some of whom do not care to send 
entries so far afield as Northamptonshire. This year a fresh record 
was set up, and no fewer than twenty-three packs of foxhounds 
were to be found among the entries, including the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
South Berks, Blackmore Vale, Burstow, Cattistock, Chiddingfold, 
Craven, South Dorset, Essex, Essex Union, Grafton, Hambledon, 
Mr. Hurt’s, East Kent, West Kent, Lord Leconfield’s, Ledbury, 
Oakley, Southdown, Old Surrey, Surrey Union and the Tickham. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the general improvement in the 
class and quality of the hounds exhibited since the inauguration 
of this show twelve years ago. This applies not only to the fox- 
hound classes, but to those for harriers and beagles, both of which 
produced capital musters, eleven packs of the former being repre- 
sented, while of beagles no fewer than seventeen packs were 
entered. The growing popularity of hare-hunting on foot is one 
of the most cheerful symptoms of latter-day sport. The great 
throng of interested spectators gathered round the beagle ring 
bore very eloquent testimony to the favour with which these little 
hounds are now regarded by a steadily increasing section of hunting 
folk. 

Foxhounds were judged by Earl Bathurst and Lord South- 
ampton, who for more than four hours were steadily engaged in 
making their awards. The gathering of country gentlemen and 
Masters of Hounds round this ring was ceitainly a remarkable 
tribute to the popularity of the Reigate fixture. The Duke of 
Beaufort, who showed many fine hounds and gained much success, 
was present throughout the judging. By him sat that veteran 
hound lover, the Rev. Cecil Legard, and many another familiar 
hunting figure was to be seen. As a whole, the foxhound classes 
were wonderfully good. It is to be noted, as a sign of good import, 
that what may be called the ultra-fashionable type of modern 
foxhound was not so much in evidence, or apparently so much in 
favour with the judges, as in former years. A certain school of 
hound breeders, in their zeal for “ points,” especially for bone 
and straightness and strength, have within the last score of years 
gradually evolved a type of hound which seems to us not of happy 
augury for the future of the modern foxhound. By this we mean 
the hound with too straight a shoulder, and with such an excess 
of bone in the fore limbs as to produce the appearance of coarseness 
and clumsiness. In some instances the animal has been bred 
to stand so over at the knee as to create the appearance of mal- 
formation or crippledom. Huge, misshapen club feet, far too 
much intoed, have been and are still to be seen at Peterborough 
and elsewhere. The results of this type of breeding are that the 
hound has actually a malfoimed foot, and the future race of English 
foxhounds is in danger of being seriously damaged by the per- 
petuation of such monstrosities. Excessive breeding for points 
is, in fact, as much a danger in the foxhound ring as it has been 
for many years past with other sporting dogs, especially among 
shooting dogs and the various races of terrier. Happily, we believe 
this danger is being realised by foxhound Masters and judges, and 
in future it seems probable that the unnatural and untrue type 
of hound will not find the favour or the vogue which for a short 


time it undoubtedly has enjoyed. In Class I., for the | 
couple of unentered dog hounds, seven packs were represent 
The Duke of Beaufort showed two very fine couples, of wh h 
Warrior and Wanderer, by Curraghmore Warwick out of 
Tawdry, were adjudged first. The Grafton Gulliver and Clansn in 
were second, while the Cattistock Solitude and Anglican w re 
awarded reserve. The winning couple are certainly beaut ul 
hounds—Warrior, a light-coloured hound of old-fashioned tye, 
both full of quality, of commanding size, great activity, © nd 
showing plenty of bone. There is a distinctive cachet about ‘he 
Badminton pack, and these and the other hounds sent up from | :at 
great nursery of the foxhound were all excellent examples of the 
best type of English foxhound. It is to be noted that the Duke of 
Beaufort is not, apparently, an admirer of the extreme and coarse 
type of modern hound, upon which we have animadverted. 
He goes for symmetry, speed and power, and is not inclined to 
overdo breeding for “‘ points.” As the judges, both well-known 
Masters of Hounds, awarded the Duke’s hounds during the day 
three first prizes, two seconds and two reserves, it may be admitted 
that they are of much the same way of thinking. The Gratton 
were a fine couple, big and good, but not showing the quality or 
style of the Duke’s representatives. The Cattistock, awarded 
reserve, are of typical Belvoir type; they show great strength, 
but lack the quality and symmetry of the Badminton couple 

Class II., for the best unentered dog hound, brought a capital 
show from nine packs. The Oakley Sailor, a fine, commanding 
young hound, showing excellent quality, was adjudged the winner. 
Sailor is a grand type; if he has a fault it is that he is perhaps 
a shade too much over at the knee. The Grafton Gulliver—shown 
in the preceding class—took second prize, and the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Warrior reserve. 

In Class III., for the best entered dog hound from Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hampshire or Berkshire packs,.the Tickham Gambler was 
placed first, with the Craven Vandyke second and Chiddingfold 
Dayman reserve. Gambler is a Belvoir-bred dog of capital type ; 
the Craven Vandyke, by Milton Glatton, is also an extremely 
nice hound. 

For the best couple of entered dog hounds, the Duke of Heau- 
fort again scored with Tancred and Forecast, two beautiful hounds 
of the best Badminton type. Grafton Nickleby and Nathan 
a nice couple, were awarded second prize. 

For the best entered dog hound, the Tickham Gambler an the 
Craven Vandyke were again to the fore, being placed first and 
second. The Duke of Beaufort’s Fifer, which we remember as 4 
very promising young hound and a winner, was placed reser\ He 
has thickened and let down somewhat more than we had exp ted. 

The Championship Cup, for the best dog hound in the show, was 
awarded to the Oakley Sailor, whom we have already noti ed. 

The bitch classes were as worthily filled as were those {vr dog 
hounds. Among the prize-takers were the Duke of Beaw ort’s, 
Blackmore Vale, Ledbury, Oakley, Essex, Grafton, Chidd fold, 
and Lord Leconfield’s. The Grafton Rakish, a former che'npion 
at Peterborough and Reigate, took the cup for the best entered 
bitch hound, while the Championship Cup went to the ikley 
Witness, a beautiful stamp, who had some difficulty in ating 


Ledbury Waitress. Altogether Reigate was a ver) great 
success, the numbers and class of hound showing once 3a! 4 
great advance on previous years. Lord Leconfield, th pres 
dent, and his indefatigable hon. secretaries are much be 
congratulated, H. A. BrRYD en. 
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ST. GEORGE’S HILL. 


N that charming stretch of wooded hilly country 
near Weybridge, called St. George’s Hill, there 
have now sprung into being at one and the same 
time, first, a fine golf course with its own club 

house; secondly, a country club, as it would be 
calied in America, with seventeen acres devoted to 
beeutiful lawn tennis courts and croquet lawns ; 
thi-dly, a series of sites of unsurpassed beauty for 
co.ntry houses, many of which have already come 
int) existence. Alike in its magnitude and the 
op ortunities that it brings to golfers, this is an 
un jue undertaking. The golf course is to all intents 
an purposes complete, and will soon be opened—not 
in he experimental stage, but as a first-class course 
in rst-class order. It isa really wonderful example 
of he tremendous tasks that the golfing “‘ architect ” 
ess ys and the skill and quickness with which he 
cariies them out. Some year and a half ago, Mr. Colt, 
wh has earned an unequalled reputation for this 
wo! <, first planned the course in a then untouched wilderness 
of »vely woods. The work was energetically pressed forward, 
anc even last winter the visitor could see down the green 
glaces that led in every direction through the trees, the main 
out ine and some of the details of the course. Since then 
tremendous strides have been made; the greens are ready to 





Photo by 
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Bates & Son, Chertsey 
HOUSE FROM THE COURTS.~ 
be putted on, theybunkers await, full of sand, the erring ball of 
the first golfer; what was a course in the making is now a 
course in being. Many good judges have already seen the 
course, and all are agreed that, skilfully laid out as it 
has been in the most perfect sandy country, it will instan- 


Phovo, THE TENTH FAIRWAY. 
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taneously take flight of inland 


courses, 


its place in the very first 


Here is everything that the heart of the golfer could desire : 
ideal rolling country that gives a new interest to every shot, 
putting greens, not dull or flat as billiard tables, but full of 
those natural undulations that the greatest of architects could 
not imitate—heather and bracken that will compensate by 
their beauty for the necessary punishment they inflict on the 
erratic driver and the crowning excellence of an almost infinite 
variety, the whole being backed by magnificent trees. As is 
always the case with the best modern courses, the “ one-shot ”’ 
holes are a great feature, and Mr. Colt has devised 
particularly blood-curdling ones. There are again some of 
those holes in which he excels, where the green is situated 
on a plateau slightly above the player, and can only be won by 
a brave and accurate shot. Yet no one need be afraid that 
the course, because it is very good, has been laid out 
only for scratch players. Mr. Colt is always particularly 
skilful in tempering the wind to the shorn lamb, and it is 
safe to say that all classes of golfers will enjoy a round at St. 
George’s Hill. 


some 


They will, moreover, not enjoy the game for its own sake 
alone, for they will have hard work to keep the eye on the ball 
and not let it stray to the beauty of their surroundings. In the 
middle stands the large and comfortable club house, pleasantly 
situated in a big clearing on the crest of a ridge. At this central 
point begin and end two circuits of nine holes each, and no one 
who has had experience of playing on a popular course need be 
told that this is an admirable plan, since the golfer has the choice 
of two alternative starting places, to say nothing of the oppor 
tunity of refreshment—not to be despised in hot weather—in 
the middle of the round. 


Chen, as he wends his way down each of the wide glades 
wider at almost every turn and twist of the course—he will 
find some fresh view to admire, not only of the firs o1 
pretty silver birches close to him, but also of a big, 
stretch of distant hills. 


blue 


All these pleasant things he will reach 
in a very short time if he comes from 


London, since the club house will be within a 
very few minutes’ drive from Weybridge 
Station, while he will have them at his 
very door if he be one of the lucky people who 
have houses on St. George's Hill. 


Never before in England has the golfer 
had the chance of living within easy reach 
of his work and yet in genuine and lovely 
country where he can ride literally for miles 
among the woods, play lawn tennis, swim 
in a lake, and have a really fine golf course at 
his garden gate. 


A final noteworthy fact is thag; although 
the estate extends to close upon one thousand 
acres, the whole is enclosed and will be 
maintained strictly private for the benefit of 
residents and members of the Golf, Tennis and 
other Clubs 


Bates & Son, Chertsey. 
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= The Aeolian Pipe Organ 


equals in the magnificence of its tonal appoint- 
ment and in its appearance the great cathedral 
organs, but it possesses powers of expression 
far greater, and, in addition to its organ tones, 
it contains the sweetest voices’ of the ancient 
and modern orchestra. 

No technical knowledge of music or of the 
keyboard is required by the player of an Aeolian 
Pipe Organ. By means of the music roll the 
greatest organ, orchestral, and operatic works are 
at his command. At the same time it offers to 
the skilled organist the greatest resources of musi- 
cal expression ever provided in one instrument. 

One of the features which especially fits the 
Aeolian Pipe Organ for the country home is the 
facility with which it can be adapted to the 
structural requirements of any house. 


You are invited to play the Aeolian Pipe Organ at Aeolian Hai 
or to ask for Booklet No. 6, which: gives many examples 
Aeolian Pipe Organs installed intEnglish country homes 


gOINTMEN, POINT ae 


13,2; TheOrchestrelleCo. “ 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 


HIM. THE CORMAN EmpcR. a LONDON, Ww. ott THE Ne 
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“A SUCCESSKUL DOG SHOW 


ORE fortunate than usual, the Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion had two brilliant days last week for its great show 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, and all the arrange- 
ments worked smoothly in consequence, without 
causing anxiety to Miss 

Desborough and the committee, who 
were indefatigable, and are to be 
congratulated upon the success of their 
efiorts. Benching and feeding being 
in charge of Spratt’s, it goes without 
sa ing that these were satisfactory. I 
C never recall such a numerous 
en ry of bloodhounds at any general 
sh w, and Mr. Unwin was kept busy 
fo several hours. He made the 
ch mpion dog to be Mr. R. Clarke’s 
Cl .mpion Old Ship Usher, a hound 
ex elling in body properties, followed 
by ‘Ir. Mangin’s Hordle Laertes, whose 
he lisapicture. Hisfrontisalso plumb 
true. A little more size would have 
me jie him hard to beat. Mrs. Edmunds’ 
Le ‘burn Beau Brummel, third, has a 


be: utiful head. The bitch challenge 
prize fell to this lady’s Ledburn Bin- 
nale, an evenly-balanced hound with 


the right character. Second to Mr. 
Moore’s fine puppy, Endeavour, who, 
now she is through distemper, should 
soon be a champion. Third, Mr. H. 
Desborough Dobson’s Ada of Brigh- 
ton, greatly excels in head, but wants 
to thicken in body. The champion 
greyhounds were easily placed in Miss 
D. Beadon’s raking big St. Blaise and 
Gertrude Lady Decies’ Scotswood LEDBURN 
Sylph, a bitch with a grand outline. 

Deerhounds brought out nothing new, the best being Mr. Gibbins’ 
Macduff and Mrs. Audsley’s Corra Linn. Mrs. Borman’s Borzoi, 
Champion Ramsden Radium, is well at the head of the dogs now the 
great Rajah has gone, and Mr. A. Ashton’s bitch, Pavlova of 
Addlestone, followed up her victory at the specialist show in April. 
She has fine quality and size. Typical Irish wolfhounds were at 
the head of the sexes in Mr. Everett’s Champion Felixstowe Gelert 
and Dr. and Mrs. Fisher’s Lindley Lupin. Mr. Hamilton Adams’ 
[vo Ethna, first limit, has plenty of size and substance. Great 
Danes were old 
friends, open dogs 
being a duel between 
Mr. Whitley’s Cham- 
pion Primley Prodigal 
and Miss Dickinson’s 
shapely fawn, Cham- 
pion Rupert of Rung- 
mook, the verdict 
going to the brindle, 
a dog hard to get away 
from. Mrs. Fielder’s 
fine harlequin, Brutus 
of Lockerbie, had a 
good day also. In 
bitches there was no 
overlooking the Hon 
W. Wrottesley’s 
harlequin, Champion 
Stella of Seisdon 
he oven dog class in 
rough St. Bernards 


was ood one, with 
Mr.S' -ken’s and Miss 
Samus Champion 


The | ide of Sussex, 
Mr.) n’s Whiteman 
and r Knott’s 
Bay +d of Devon, 
place as written. 
Mrs, ‘try’s Cham- 
pion mpton Duke 
stood t in mastiffs, 
and ewfoundlands VENUS 








were a triumph for Miss Goodall’s Champion Gipsy Duke and Gipsy 
Baron. Mr. E. E, Turner was first in flat-coated retriever dogs with 
his stylish Defaidty Ben, and Mr. V. V. Davies scored with a very 
taking bitch, Birchdale Darkie. Golden retrievers were quite 
respectable classes, Mrs. Charles- 
worth’s Normanby Sandy once more 
leading. Colonel the Hon. W. Le 
Poer Trench took all the prizes with 
his yellow or Russian retrievers. 
Irish setters made an excellent 
section, Dr. Fuller being first in 
both open classes with Beau Brocade 
and Champion Maureen. Mrs. C. J. 
Cornish also did well with her shapely 
bitch, Dione. 

Mr. C. A. Phillips had a heavy day 
among the spaniels, Cockers being 
noticeably strong. Mrs. Ralph Fytche’s 
black, Hampton Marquis, was not only 
placed as the best Cocker, but he won 
the special for the best of the gun- 
dogs, reserve for the best of any in 
the show, the Duchess of Connaught’s 
Bowl (already held by Mrs. Fytche) 
and many other honours. Anothe1 
black, Miss Armstrong’s Galtrees 
May, was the champion bitch. Hemp- 
sted Lucy Girl, Mr. Heymann’s Clum- 
ber, was first in a mixed open 
plenty of size, a free mover and 
good coat. Mrs. Rouse’s Clareholm 
Primus and Messrs. Taylor and 
Swann’s Champion Carnfield Queen 
were the best field spaniels, and 
Mr. Campbell Newington’s team 
BARBARA. of Sussex cleared the boards. It 

is a pleasure to find Chows holding 
their own so well, for much might be said in their favour. Both 
challenge certificates went to Mrs. Scaramanga’s Sen Ho Kwhy 
and Ouena Kwhy, and Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillips did well with 
her blue, Bluet. 

If any reader is disposed to speak slightingly of poodles let 
him take the first opportunity of running a careful eye over Mrs 
Crouch’s Champion Orchard Watchman and Orchard Flowe1 
Girl, and he will probably revise his opinion. The perfect manne 
in which they move, their splendid shape and carriage should 

appeal to a_ sports- 
man, and when we 
come to specialist 
details, such as pro- 
fusion and texture of 
coat, colour of eye 
and shape of head, it 
is hard to find a fault, 
especially in the case 
of the bitch, who is a 
pure white without 
any trace of yellow. 
In foreigners Dr. 
Clutterbuck was first 
with Withdean Lion, 
a well-grown, typical 
Pyrenean. The Hon 
Florence Amherst 
filled an _ interesting 
class with her Gazelle 
hounds, graceful, 
dainty creatures, the 
best of which is 
Sultan. Lhassa terriers 
and Thibet spaniels 
were solely supported 
by Mrs. McLaren 
Morrison and Mrs. 
Wilmot Corfield. 
Major F. G. Jackson, 
who has seen much 
of Samoyedes at home 
and at work, selected 
FORTUNE. Mrs. Kilburn Scott's 
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Ch. Fang and 
Russolene for the 
chief awards. 
Bulldogs were 
interesting 
because Mr 
Horrax, an 
American, was 
judging. In dogs 
his task was easy, 
as he could not 
well pass overt 
Mrs I: Wate! 
low’s Champion 
Nuthurst Lad 
who also won the special for best dog in show. For a heavy- 


HAMPTON MAROUIS. 


weight he has uncommon quality, his bone is great and head 
properties are uncommonly good He might carry his tail a 
bit lower, but that is a minor consideration Open bitches were 
more puzzling, and the order of the first four might easily vary 
according to the taste of the individual. Mr. Woollons’ Cham- 
pion Roseville Blaze has always been a favourite of mine, owing 
to her splendid character all through. She looks a bulldog all 
over. Perhaps her eyes could be improved with advantage. Mrs 
Sturgeon’s good little light-weight, Oak Nana, has often been 
described. Mr. W. Crabtree’s Columba Rose is another good one. 
It came as a shock at first to find Champion Felton’ Comet 
reserve, but the good bitch was 
fat, and by no means looking het 
best Miniature firsts went to 
Miss W. K. Whishaw’s Champion 
Uxbridge Match Cup and Mr. 
E. A. Mills’ Champion Uxbridge 


All Trumps, Lady Kathleen 


THE CHIEL. 


Pilkington being second in each case with Chevet Charlie and 
Champion Chevet Sarah. 
THE TERRIERS. 

The Duchess of Newcastle handled the fox-terriers with her 
usual decision, promptly spotting the good ones. Mr. F. W. 
Bright’s winning smooth puppy, Witchery, by Orkadian, looks 
like going some distance when filled up. Mr. Redmond did best 
among the older ones with Diving Joe and D’Orsay’s Donna. 
Che dog has a long head, small, well-carried ears, short body and 
the correctest of fronts. The bitch is aclinker, marked ‘‘ Redmond ”’ 
all over. Wires were a bigger lot, attracted doubtless by the 
challenge certificates on offer, one of which was awarded Miss 
Lewis’ good puppy, Wireboy of Paignton. Miss Hatfield 
also brought out 
another youngster 
of high class in 
Morden Badmin- 
ton. Mr. H. H. 
Wilson’s Wrose 












SULTAN (GAZELLE HOUND). 
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continued her vic- 
torious Career. 
Lady Alexander 
with Champion 
Ballochmy] 
Priscilla, Miss | 
McCheane wth 
Adel Ivor, he 
Countess of 
Aberdeen w th 
Champion A er. 
deen Mike, ind 
Miss A. Whi. iaw 
MATFORD BLOOM with St 
Cloud were th 
champion winners in Skyes. Cairns were simply splendid 
glancing over the little beauties on view last week m 
somewhat difficult to visualise again the 
assortment of three or four years ago. Mrs. Al: tair 
Campbell’s sterling little Champion Gesto remained at the hx 
his sex, while Lady Sophie Scott’s Champion Tibbie of | 1 
was the bitch champion. Mr. W. L. McCandlish with ‘ms 
Quisby and Mr. J. Deane Willis with Champion Bapton ry 
achieved most distinction in Scottish terriers. In Swaites ( laid 
Mrs. Lionel Portman has a West Highland bitch who seem: ] 
fairly on the way to her full championship. She made 
Another puppy to score a challen 


heteroge US 


beginning last week 


was Mr. Brumby’s Irish + rie: 
Gedling Tipperary, that for hes 
again going to Miss Lili \ 
Paull’s Poplin. Mr. Harry (ones 
was receiving congratulati Ol 
the victory of his home - bred 
Sealyham, Peahill Punch, the 





COLLARETTE OF PAIGNTON 


keenest of competition. Mr. S. Roach’s Crundall Mary 

chief bitch. Perhaps Welsh terriers will come into their own som 
day. Notshowy, it is true, they still have sterling merit, and much 1 
their favour is it that most of them have coats of a decent textur 
and length without calling for manipulation. At the Botani 
Gardens the entry was small, Mr. Walter S. Glynn sending the best 
in each class. Bedlingtons have suffered from the tendency to 
put on too much fleece, and until a radical improvement is mad 
in the coats it seems almost hopeless to expect them to make an\ 
considerable progress. Otherwise there is much to commend then 
and anyone in search of a game dog that looks different from others 


might very well seek no further. A mixed open class brought to 
the front Mr. E. Burcher Aylward’s Sperkeforde Jackanapes 
Dachshunds hav 


changed materiall\ 
for the better during 
the last few years, 


the heavy iggisl 
houndy type of dog 


Collar Boy headed being rep! 1 by 
the open class with more activ terric! 
Mr. Redmond’s like an ul, 
Dusky Collar in which C; 
attendance. What Mrs. Bar:\'s cl 
alot of variations lenge win’ ing dog 
we are getting on Bumpti sen, Wa> 
“ Collar’’ as part of a usef <ampl 
a terrier’s name! Low * ground 
Messrs. Crawford shapel\ id pel 
and Perrin’s fectlv s i, he! 
stylish bitch nice li urs also 
Gypsy Moth BAYARD OF DEVON. A.Cro. oN SuITH 
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NEW FEATURES OF THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


r N the Military Tournament now going on, as is shown in these Dragoon Guards. Goed horsemanship is an absolute necessity, 
1 sketches, a great change has come over the methods of owing to the positions in which the dummies are placed. A com- 
: training in the last two or three years. Everything has petitor enters the ring and, with his sword at the slope, jumps a 
become a great deal more realistic and practical, though fence. Eighteen yards further on, upon his right side, is the first 

there still are, and always must be, anomalies which cannot dummy, breast high, representing a cavalryman. He must deliver 

be entirely deleted from sham encounters. The desire to eliminate his thrust vigorously, the target being a disc on the dummy five 
I unreality as far as possible has led to the abolition of mixed combats, inches in diameter and coloured red. The next dummy is on his 
h by which I mean bayonet v. sword or lance (mounted). These left (cavalry), and after delivering his thrust he must jump another 
con bats, which generally ended in favour of the man on foot, fence and take another dummy on his right. He again jumps, 

(| wee absurd, because the cavalryman was prohibited from using takes a cavalry dummy on his left and then a prostrate dummy 
his best weapon, namely, his horse. It was found that if the on his right. He then jumps another fence twenty yards further 


mo nted man utilised his horse 
. at st paces, the impact from 
sw d or lance, when he did 
get ome, was so great as to 
IS lea to serious injuries to the 
inf itryman in the form of 
con ussion or damaged ribs. 
Thc cavalryman was therefore 


is rest icted to the walk or trot, 
vl anc the man on foot had it all 
a his »wn way. It was many 


- yeas before the military 
autiorities seemed to realise 
the absurdity of the conditions 
which eventually led to their 
extinction. Nowadays combats 


\ consist of bayonet v. bayoret 
es either individual or team com- 
on bats), foil v. foil, épé> v. épée, 
ed sab vy. sabre, or sword v. 
he lance (mounted). To show 


that the unreal cannot be 
excluded from sham fighting 
of any kind, take bayonet 
v. bayonet. In a real fight 
men would naturally at close 
quarters use the butt, but for 
obvious reasons this cannot be 
done in the arena. Again, 
the sword bayonet has an 
edge, yet hits are only 
counted ‘‘ when fairly delivered 
with the point.’’ Moreover, 
“a hit on the hand is not 
counted,”’ regardless of the fact 
that with sharpened weapons 
this would mean the disarm- 


the ing of your opponent. There 
itn is a reason for this apparent 
his anomaly, however, which is, 
me that the whole object of 
ani modern training is to encourage 
ie men to take the initiative and 


ae attack! attack! attack! If 
glove hits were allowed, men 


rade 

= would be apt in combat to 
em fence for points with their 
hers bayonets, trying to get glove 


et hits, for example, instead of 
endeavouring to get home 
first, which with sharpened 
jall weapons and a real foe is the 
etd one an:! only requisite. In fact, 
‘the most successful method of 


hav 





se defence. is a vigorous offensive ” 
é dog or wo is to that effect) consti- 
by 3 tutes ec rock bottom axiom 
rrict of mc ern military tactics ; s ae " aban inl ; 
' both in seneral and particular. DUMMY-THRUSTING COMPETITION: THE MOUNTED DUMMY, 
an od . pang of bees practical changes in methods of instruc- on and completes his course, the time allowed being thirty seconds. 
cha dummy-thrusting competitions. Most of us can remember Anyone who has seen beginners dummy thrusting will get some 
dog ™ ia) vhen lemon-cutting, tilting at the ring, heads and posts, idea of the difficulties. Not a few recruits get their sword or lance 
1, was — considered rational methods of increasing individual knocked out of their hand at the impact, or leave their weapon in 
mpl skill 2 arms. While granting that these required skilled horse- the dummy in endeavouring to withdraw it. 
ound or 2 . good eye and judgment of pace, they cannot have Nothing perhaps has changed more than the methods 
pe See oa Poe in teaching a soldier to slay his opponent. employed in mounted combats, not the least of which is that in 
1e has These psn e on the other hand, is a very practical affair. ‘hits ’ with the sword, points only now count, thus ignoring the 
also with I — c othed in the regulation garments, stuffed tight use of the sword as a cutting weapon. The reason is that it has 
MITH he on waste, and fixed on a powerful spring, which gives to been found in real warfare that a thrust always gets home quicker 


ir : , — ; ; ‘ og 
ct, were invented by Lieutenant-Colonel Dietz, 7th than a cut in the first place ; and, secondly, that it is more deadly, 
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‘‘ATTACK!” ap} 


as helmets, accoutrements and clothing all deflect a cut, or, at any cutting and thrusting, is the very last thing to be encour® cei fac’ 
rate, lessen the damage done by it, but seldom stop a thrust. in cavalry fighting, the main principles being that a swordsinan “( 
Further, the wound from a thrust, however slight, generally touches should keep his point directed on his adversary, attack rather than It 
a vital organ, and is always more difficult to heal, so that your wait attack, after parrying an attack immediately return with the and 
opponent is disposed of and not able to rejoin the combatant point and make every possible use of the speed and handiness mil 
ranks for many a long day. Moreover, in modern mounted of his horse. To encourage the use of both sword and lance, and thir 
combats the use of the horse is insisted on, and a fast method of to give the individual practical experience of both attack and 

fighting encouraged. The old method of circling round, slowly defence with both weapons, ‘ competitors will, as far as possible 





SWORD AGAINST LANCE, 
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fight half the number ot bouts 
with each weapon.” As a 
matter of precaution, the 
lance may not be held at the 
engage, nor may it be sup- 
ported by the bridle-arm, as 
both these methods give a 
lancer moving at speed such 
terrific purchase and lifting 
power that he might seriously 
disable his opponent. I might 


acd that horses also wear 
m. sks, although hitting an 
o} ponent’s horse is not 
al owed. 


Mounted combatants, on 
er ering the arena, are sup- 
pc ed to take post facing each 
ot er at forty yards’ distance ; 
br , as a matter of fact, at 
O! mpia, owing to there being 
‘rally two pools in pro- 
gr: ss simultaneously, the actual 
sp ce in which they fight is 
m< -e like twenty yards by ten 
ya ds, and it is absolutely 
as onishing at what a pace 
me Cam manoeuvre in this 
small space. At the word 
“ \ttack,” the combatants put 
spurs to their horses and 
gallop to meet each other. 
To the onlooker they generally 
appear to hit simultaneously, 
and that they often do so, in 
fact, may be judged by the circumstance that the referee usually says, 
“ Quarters,’’ and they begin again, invariably with the same result ! 
It is surprising, in sword v. sword, how seldom one sees a parry 
and riposte—a natural result of the desire to make points, and the 
military training which insists that to get home first is the important 
thing, but one which with sharpened weapons, would often mean 








SWORD sv. 
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DUMMY-THRUSTING 





COMPETITION: THE PROSTRATE DUMMY. 


the permanent disablement of the victor, as well as the death of 
the vanquished—-so, at least, it strikes me ! 

In lance v. sword one sees very interesting fighting, and | 
was struck by the fact that the most successful exponent of the 
lance this year adopted the hit-or-miss method of fighting, by which 
I mean that he galloped’at his. opponent so fast that if his lance 





SWORD (MOUNTED). 
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thrust was parried he was out of reach, owing to the pace he was no “‘target’’ to the lancer. Now, effective though this may be in 


going, of a return thrust by the swordsman. Every lancer who the arena, in reality the lancer, on finding no man to aim at, would 





adopted a slower method of fighting was beaten by his opponent 
A seven-foot lance at close quarters is a useless weapon, though 
extremely deadly at its proper distance. But here again, what 
might be termed “ ring-craft ’’ not infrequently crept in, and various 
little tricks of the trade, impossible in real warfare, upset the reality 
of the affair 
opposed to a lancer, always adopted a crouching attitude, keeping 


For example, there was One man who, on being 


his mount almost motionless with its head well up, his own well 


down, and his sword across his face He thus presented absolutely 


POLO 


POLO.-THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
TEAMS. 

R. ARMOUR, who is acting as our Special Artist for the 

purpose of sketching polo in America, in a letter 


INTERNATIONAL 


accompanying the drawings received to-day, Tuesday, 
June 3rd, and dated May 24th, says that up to 
the time of writing it has been impossible to draw the 
American team owing to rain. ‘It has rained every day they 
had arranged to play.” He adds that it was raining while he 
wrote, so that the prospects were gloomy Since then, however, 
we know that the teams have played several trial matches, so that 


merely lower his point and hit the horse in the chest, hurling his 
adversary (who is motionless) into the middle of next week ! 

Ring-craft will always creep into competitions of any kind, 
and it is obviously difficult, unless the judges themselves have had 
very considerable personal experience as actual combatants in 
competition fighting, to put a stop to practices which, although 
against the principles desired, are still within the letter of the law 
In my own opinion the case cited above could have been dealt 
with under the penalty rule of delaying the fighting 


NOTES. 


Public opinion in America—and there is, thanks to a great exten 
to the interest inspired by International polo, a much wider interes 
in the game in America than there is in England—is undecided 
The American spectator judges by results, and in a game whic! 
depends on the length of the score this is no bad plan. To th 
ordinary onlooker there is probably no very great difference betwee: 
teams of first-class players during the struggle, nor in truth is ther 
much, except in combination, which is a matter of practice an 
mental qualities. When goals are scored, then the real virtu 
of a team appears. Therefore we may, I think, follow the America 
example and cenclude from the recent play of our side that or 





AT PIPING ROCK CLUB, WHERE 


Mr. Armour is sure by now to have had the coveted opportunity 
to draw the American players in action. 
Polo is a very elusive gathe to write about, for from day to 


THE BRITISH TEAM ARE LIVING. 


chances are improving. If the Americans do not put the 
Meadowbrook side into the field, then that will add greatly to 
opportunities of victory. I have great faith in Captain Rits 


day changes come so quickly, and sometimes so unexpectedly. conduct of an uphill game. Everything turns now on the po: er 
The England team, playing at Piping Rock last week, only just beat of the England forwards to’ combine and to hit. This, howe 
a scratch team of three Americans and Mr. Freake. Then this week seems to have been attained,. for all spectators agree that  i¢ 
they defeated a much stronger team by 11} goals to 44. No doubt English team gave a splendid exhibition of team play, and n 
the rain had something to do with this result. The English players with Mr. D. Milburn against them, swept away the defence, 
and ponies have been this season well accustomed at Eaton to made 114 goals, which is-good scoring against even a scratch | .m 
heavy ground. But I think we may hope also that our English of high class.. It is*significant of the correctness of our diag: sis 
forwards have found their true form, the most cheering feature of the team that they have determined to devote the next t oF 
még 


being their shots at goal, which were both numerous and successful. 


three days to the practice of goal-hitting, and will during tha’ 
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Play 
Capt: 
team 
ally i 


easy 


\ 


Since 
their 
confid 


LIFE. 


PRACTICE GAME AT PIPING ROCK: CAPTAIN CHEAPE HELPS A BALL THROUGH. 


) serious matches. This is on all grounds a wise decision. 


Ritson was evidently satisfied with the progress of his 
id there is the danger of staleness and over-training, especi- 
strange and exhausting climate like that of America. An 
ll” now and then is as useful in polo as in rowing. 
THE z0oTH HUSSARS AT RANELAGH. 

ither surprise has awaited us in the case of the 20th Hussars. 
‘ir defeat by the Royal Automobile Club they have found 
m, and they have been playing with immense dash and 
e, and with a combination but little short of perfect. 


This was by far the best match of the Saturday afternoon, for, 
as it turned out, the final of the Social Clubs Cup was rather a 
one-sided affair. The Quidnuncs, a most successful team so far, 
were the opponents of the Hussars, but the latter won from start 
to finish. They had pace, combination, attack and defence, and 
to this Mr. Soames, the back, contributed. It is almost impossible 
to ride him off. He can meet the ball on occasion with success. 
Moreover, the condition of the team was excellent. They stayed 
well to the finish, and this is going to bea great factor in the success 
of teams in the future. This game, of course, alters the prospects 
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AMERICAN FASHION 
of the Inter-Regimental ; but the 5th Lancers are just such another 


team as the 2oth, though, being younger, their style is not 
so finished ; moreover, the 2zoth could perhaps beat the Lancers 
in horsemanship. It is interesting to note the great influence 
that the improved teaching at the Cavalry School at Netheravon 
is having on polo, and how better horsemanship has led to the 
supremacy of Service polo. Civilian players will have to go through 
a school course It is quite worth noting how few the civilian 
first-class players were and how almost all of them were noted 
horsemen. But while many men can ride, I have always been 
struck with the number of men who love sport and have been brought 
up to it, who either do not ride at all, or do so only moderately well 
The Royal Horse Guards last year and the 2oth Hussars this are 
object-lessons on the value of horsemanship in a team. The 
zoth Hussars showed again 

regimental 


how good thei 


system of polo must be, 
Major 
Mangles, Captain R. Osborne, 
and Mr. H. Soames actually 
Woodpeckers 

Colonel Pitman, Lord Dalmeny, 
Mr. W. S. 


Captain Lloyd. 


Cawley, Captain 


defeating the 


Buckmaster and 
As usual, the 
Woodpeckers played a disap- 
game. But though 
noteds that the 


their usual 


pointing 
it will be 
Hussars had not 
No. 3, theit 


was no less perfect 


combination 
than on 
Saturday, and they beat the 
Woodpeckers quite easily. 
THE WHITNEY TOURNA- 
MENT. 

rhe value of the handicap 
in giving an interest to polo 
comes out very strongly in 
the Whitney Cup. 
nament is a handicap played 


This tour- 


on the exact handicap scale of 
points as laid down by the 
Hurlingham Handicap Com 
mittee. Whatever we may think 
on other matters, the Hurling- 
ham Handicapping Committee 


IN CLOTHING: 


MEADOWBRCOK CLUB, WHERE THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES ARE TO BE 


[June 7th, 1913, 


SOME OF MR. WHITNEY’S PONIES. 


have done their work well. The chief interest of such a tournanient 
which practically includes all the best players of the day, lies not 
so much in the semi-finals or the finals as in the individual matches 
between teams of our best players under handicap. This tourna 
ment had an entry of fourteen reduced to eleven by the scratching 
of three teams. The first tie was played at Hurlingham last Monday 
between the Old Etonians—Mr. L. Hardy, the Duke of Westminster: 
Mr. R. Grenfell and Lord Rocksavage—and the Foxhunters 

Captain Hopwood, Mr. H. Porter, Mr. F. A. Gill and Lord Stal- 
bridge. The Foxhunters received two goals. It is very difficult 
to estimate polo form with anything like accuracy at the beginning 
of the season. 
their ponies, I should have put the Old Etonians to give mor 


Taking the two teams on paper and counting 


than two goals to the Foxhunters. X 





AYED 
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j AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 


For Country Houses. 
Self-Starting - Self-Regulating - Self-Stopping 


he is now unnecessary for the owners of country houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble of their own 
electric light installations. 

We will install in your own house an automatic electric light plant which actually works itself, and requires 
no attention whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of fuel for the engine. An unskilled 
servant can do the necessary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics whatever 
The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When you have used a certain amount of current this 
new engine automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. When they are fully charged the engine 
stops, starting again only when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point 
A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running 

Those who would like to install electricity in their houses without the cost and trouble of providing and 
maintaining their own plant should write for particulars of our new system, by which we supply acomplete electri 
lighting plant and maintain same in working order, charging by meter for the amount of electricity consumed 
The fullest particulars of this special scheme can be had on application 


\ (U0 Littl 
MMU he, 


i 





WE ARE ALSO EXPERTS IN PETROL AIR GAS AND ACETYLENE GAS PLANTS, AND 
CAN ESTIMATE FOR THESE AND ANY OTHER FORM OF LIGHTING, IF DESIRED. 
PERSONAL ADVICE AND ESTIMATES ARE GLADLY RENDERED. FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 


» EDMUNDSON S 


1 ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


= 


Telegrams: “ Edmundsons, London.” Telephones : 2311 Victoria (3 lines) 
SCOTTISH BRANCH : IRISH BRANCH : 
Electricity Works, Inverness. 32, York Street, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 






































dw 7 ‘ . 
ph pepe psp acted = usefulness and moderate price, make the suite illustrated above particularly attractive. It comprises a 4ft. Hanging Wardrobe, with shelf at top: 
“ot 


d back, behind hic 1ooks ; a 3ft.6in. Dressing Chest of two longand two short drawers, with large shaped mirror; a 3ft.6in. Washstand with cupboard under, plate-glas: 
nished ind wich is a piece of pera jeactenn needlework; two suitable Rush seat*Chairs complete the suite. It is constructed of Oak 
shed a dark brown antique shade 5d ‘ aa Price 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


HOUSE— TELEPHONE 
RNISHERS ; CENTRAL 5585 
AND L TELEGRAMS 
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TWO INSURANCE PROBLEMS. 


1.—THE MILITANT INCENDIARY. 


ITH the rights of woman I do not intend to deal. 

For the wrongs of the Suffragette I hold no brief. 

At the militant I stand aghast as a harmless 

citizen contemplating the immense damage and 

loss of life and property which may accrue as the 

result of the actions of irresponsible persons urged on by those 

who incite to arson. One would naturally consider the risks of 

fire sufficiently numerous and the results so disastrous that no 

sane or respectable person would add to their number or help 

to bring about such serious occurrences. From the lively spark, 

the carelessness of servants and workmen, the inevitable accident 

and from spontaneous combustion, the damage done to property 

amounts to many millions of pounds annually. In looking through 

the accounts of one of our British Fire Insurance offices last week, 

[ found that the claims paid in the year 1912 by that company alone 

amounted to over {1,600,000, and this in a normal year, before 

the militant adopted criminal incendiarism as one of their methods 
of warfare with full intent on mischief bent. 

We have to face the fact that thousands of persons are deter- 
mined on firing property anywhere throughout the country, quite 
regardless as to the owner being a friend or foe of their cause. 
It is, without doubt, a very serious addition to the risks of fire. 
Public buildings, private dwellings, corporation property, club 
premises and sports pavilions have already been visited by the 
militant, and considerable damage has already been done. In 
some cases the property has been hopelessly wrecked or entirely 
demolished, and the loss has, consequently, been extremely heavy. 
The inconvenience and delay occasioned by rebuilding or repairing 
the damage has been not only most irritating, but has occasioned 
further outlay during the necessary interval. It is quite a new 
condition of affairs with which we have to contend and provide 
against. The matter is of the utmost importance to the general 
public who are possessed of any property, either buildings or contents, 
which may be subject to destruction or damage by the risk of fire. 
It will be but small comfort to the owner of property who has suffered 
loss by fire to gaze on the ashes and realise that the law is actively 
engaged in tracking the culprit. Should the police be successful 
in finding the incendiary and in securing a suitable sentence for 
the wicked offence committed, it will not rebuild or replace the 
property destroyed nor find the necessary funds. 

The new risk of fire introduced by the militant incendiary 
is one which can be met in only one way. It is unwise to watch 
and wait for the possible disaster and to worry as to how to protect 
against such an event. The time and expense in endeavouring 
to prevent the destruction of one’s property would constitute a 
burden which would make life one continual series of daily strain 
and irritation, while the night vigils would bring about a nervous 
tension too terrible to calmly contemplate. It is a great blunder 
to allow the anxieties of property and effects to injuriously affect 
one’s life and health. It is due to one’s family, neighbours and 
one’s self to consider personal health before personal belongings, 
and to do otherwise is to court a catastrophe worse than the one 
feared. Anxiety and action is no guarantee against the risk in 
question, nor do they provide a fund to make good any damage 
that may be done. Though one cannot guarantee immunity 
against the disaster, the distressing results can be provided for. 
The only wise way to secure ease of mind and to provide against 
financial loss is to take out an insurance policy covering this addi- 
tional emergency and all the many previous risks of disaster by 
fire. One would come to the natural conclusion that, after reading 
of many recent fires caused by militant incendiaries, and of similar 
disasters from other causes which appear almost daily in our 
newspapers, all owners of property would take immediate steps to 
seek some means of protection against similar losses as serious as 
they are sudden. The uncertainty of a calamity has, however, 
a different effect on some, for while the possibility of fire appeals 
to many as a warning, bidding them take the advantages offered 
of covering the risk, on the other hand there are those who, while 
recognising the possibility of disaster, because of the uncertainty, 
either take the risk or constantly put off seeking protection until 
it is too late. 

During the period of over two hundred years since insurance 
of fire risks was introduced, the system has become more popular, 
and the great experience in claims gained by the fire offices has 
enabled them to fix rates which are very low indeed, though at 
the same time remunerative. Each trade and risk has been clas- 
sified, and the experience actuarially dealt with until it has been 
discovered that private dwellings can be covered for the insignificant 


charge of 1s. 6d. per {100 value, while household goods and persona} 
property therein can be protected at 2s. per {100. 

There are many insurance companies taking from one million 
to three millions of pounds in premiums annually to cover fire r:sks 
alone. These companies have offices and agents in almost « 
part of the United Kingdom, and one would think that « 
property-owner would know where and how to obtain a fire px icy 
in a first-class office, and would insure the whole of his prop rty 
therein. It is, however, surprising to find a number of px »pj 
who neglect or forget to insure their buildings, furniture, « ock 
and other effects. Some do not know how to set about the m ‘te; 
and, instead of making enquiry, they do not avail themselves «thy 
advantages offered and which are so easily obtainable. Ther ar 
many who thoroughly believe in insurance and who take out pv cies 
on various properties, but who do not keep up to date ast thy 
value of the property and the amount of insurance. The arn 
continually buying more and better furniture, pictures and a’ ck 
of value, but they forget toincrease the insurance on their pe: »na 
effects. One gentleman I knew had this pointed out to hin an 
on a careful valuation found he was only insured to the ext t o! 
one-third of the actual value of his belongings. When wil 
insure {1,000 it is unwise to be insufficiently covered. 

With regard to buildings, many owners have had thi am 
policies in force for twenty-five years or more. This is « ubl 


unwise. In the first place, the companies frequently tak int 
consideration the age of the policy when a claim arises and © - (uct 
percentage accordingly for depreciation by age. Again, th cost 
of building has increased considerably both as to materia and 
labour. It will easily be seen, therefore, that an old polic wil 
be but partial cover, and in the event of a fire the owner wil! suffer 
by deduction for depreciation, while the new building wii! cost 
considerably more to erect. Finally, I strongly urge all «owners 
of property, irrespective of kind or value, to carefully loo!: into 
the question of fire insurance periodically and systema' call) 
Policies should be examined to see that all risks are covered and 
that the full value in each case is fully insured. New policies 
should be taken out every five or seven years, as this will not onl 
be a check on omissions and valuations, but will, in the event 
of a claim, prevent loss by depreciation on old insurance \l 


policies should be kept together and be easily accessible It 
not wise to allow some policies to be at the bank, others wit! 
agents and solicitors, while some are retained at home. An intende 
inspection and necessary alteration is ofttimes deferred and to 
gotten because the document is not easily found and the enquir 
as to its whereabouts is not immediately made. The most wealth 
desire to retain their property, and although they may be abl 
to meet a heavy loss without great inconvenience, it is not soun 
finance or true economy to run the risk of losing heavily b 
neglect. With those less well to do it is the utmost folly not t 
provide against a disaster which may at any moment turn comfor! 
into misery and comparative wealth into utter ruin. A fire poli 
is a great source of comfort to the owner, and it behoves evet 
property owner to avail himself of the protection offered on su 
reasonable terms. If the militant incendiary will, by adding 
seriously to the risks of fire, arouse a keen desire in all owners t 
become insured to the full value, she will have brought abou! 
an end which, while not justifying her criminality, will yet bring 
good out of evil. 


2.—A CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR INCOME. 
ENGLAND, now the most renowned seat of industry, was to! 


always thus active in pursuing her industrial speculations. Lik 
every country in which early obstacles are great, she was retarded 
at the first outset in her career ; but, like every country here diffi- 


culties are no more than enough to awaken salutary exertions and t 
create keen energy and an ambitious determination to surmout 


and succeed, she has finally taken a lead, and has left al! her ear’ 
competitors in amazement at her progress. Since the int:oductio! 
tacturim, 


and adoption of machinery she has become the first ma’ 
country of the world, and in industry all are compelled t) ow" tha 
though she has many envious rivals, hers is the place of pr--em!n n 


among the nations. The many great industries which ‘¢ car" 
on employ a vast amount of capital, and it is not difficu! .9 s 9’ 
and wealthy a country to find remunerative and s — 
in which to invest large sums. The vast amounts of Fish funé 
banks, corporation and county stock, commercial a! wey 

esa - 


debentures, railway, tramway, tube and omnibus sl ae 
a ° . ; and, 

purchase of property in the shape of ground rents, | “¢S 

all offer opportunities for the investment of capital. 
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; Copies of Paris 
Model Blouses 
We have now in stock 
a wonderful variety of 
Blouses, many of which 
b are copies of the most 
le exclusive models by Doucet, 
k Paul Poiret, Callot, and 
ta other well-known Paris 
hy Houses. These blouses are 
fe always made by our own 
’ workers from high - grade 
materials, and in fit and 
= shape are quite perfect. 
- BLOUSE in extra rich quality 
les crepe de chine, with new shoulder 
la and sleeve, and frill standing up 
. at back of neck, finished with two 
; rows of stitching. In sky, pink, 
Se cream, champagne and_ black, 
vil 
Price 49 / 6 
“ Same model in Net, 35/9 
ee Catalogue post free. 
ut OT ae: TNR es 
v Debenham 
ite Mahogany Chinese Chippendale Cabinet. & Freebody 
~ Wigmore Street 
ia HAROLD G. LANCASTER & Co, (Covendish Square) London W 
lly scorative C actors & Ubholsterers. Femous for over a Century 
ad Decorative Contractors pholsterers for Taste, for Quahty, for Value 
cies 21, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
yn 
\l ' 
witl 
idle 
tor F ; nA . 
uur Uf aT \ \ 
ire | 
- LIVERPOOL \ 
yun > ok i 4 ol 
-b : — n 
rt Head Office of the Corporation. Accident aS Z 
ior L1G ~ ta - uP , 
- Royal Exchange Assurance eaiiinions 
vel Sa = <a) 
sucl y : WH 
ding INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
rst Governor: SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £1 2,500,000. 
bout 
_ FIRE. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. - LOSS OR DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING OR 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INSTAL , 
MOTOR CAR. PLATE GLASS. LATIONS.—The most recent Recs sent BY expvesion OF DOMESTic BOLERS 
f lication, d EX is now ( : under is 
; not BURGLARY. . ANNUITIES. ADVICE. given ~ bp the Company's Company's FIRE POLICY. 
Like EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. Electrical Engineer, if desired. 
rdet THIRD PARTY. FIDELITY 
ifs GUARANTEE. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
dt St i i lici ted at f rable rates of premium under all the principal classes 
se Special Terms to Annuitants, when ie Fulsies gules & Smee of Assurance. 
earl health is impaled. Special Features. 
ct Corporation is prepared t (1) Low expense ratio.—Expenses in (2) Good bonus results.—The rate of 
urin _ [= . ' this decom are limited to 10% bonus =! the last 35 — - _ 
9 came t tent tained at the hig 
tha EXECUTOR OF WILLS, of the premium income. ate at ak & one ee 0 Oe 
nen TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND sum Assured. 
TIES SETTLEMENTS. DEATH DUTIES.—Every prudent man should provide as far as possible for the high 
bus} duties now levied on all descriptions of property, which constitute so heavy a burden 
ritie on dependents. Policies granted payable to the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
ait F -sectus and all information may be obtained on application to before grant of Probate. , ; 

: the Secretary. OPTIONAL ENDOWMENT —_— - ye oy oe, Coton 
sa} . As a ttractive form of policy with bonuses from the outset. 
1 the f «d Office-ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON,E.C. ||} | Esdowment Assurances, « very 
land, West End Office—44, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W, HEAD OFFICE: | LONDON CHIEF OFFICE: 

1, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. | 1, CORNHILL, E.C. 








There are many, however, who have great difficulty in finding 
a suitable means of investing smaller sums and of accumulating 
such amounts remuneratively for use in future years. While 
perhaps a minority of Britishers are spendthrift and careless as 
to the future, the greater number desire to practise systematic 
saving. ‘To any observant person it is clearly apparent that untiring 









industry and a reasonable economy will generally produce a surplus 
of income. To find, annually, a satisfactory investment by way of 
specific purchase is not at all easy for the most experienced, and is a 
most difficult matter for those who are uninitiated in finance. 
For not only is there great trouble in finding just that property 
or purchaseable value to meet the funds to be invested, but practi- 
cally all the investments are subject to a fluctuating value and 
yenerally a diminishing one, either by depreciation in price or 








through age, as in leasehold securities. 

To those who have realised most vividly the paramount 
wisdom of laying up a reserve fund out of surplus income against 
the contingencies of varying fortune in the future, no better invest- 
ment can possibly be found than endowment assurance. Many 
persons view life insurance as a contract which must be consistently 
subscribed to throughout life and from which they personall) 
will receive no direct benefit. This idea may apply to a whole 
life policy, but not to an endowment assurance. There is nothing in 
the commercial world which approaches even remotely the security 
of an established life office. The safe lines on which all risks are 
actuarially reckoned and the immense funds which have been 
accumulated provide a guarantee of safety that cannot be found 
in any other financial undertaking. 

Endowment assurance not only provides for the payment of a 
definite sum at death, but the policy guarantees the amount assured 
at an age fixed by the policy-holder when he originally takes out 
the policy. This system not only provides a fixed amount at a 
definite date, but limits the annual premiums payable under the 
























































insurance policy. 

Common reason and humanity have considerable influence 
on mankind, and while humanity will lead a man to provide, by 
life insurance, for any who may be dependent upon him, so that 
his early death may not deprive them of the necessaries and comforts 
of life to which during his life they were accustomed, common 
reason will cause him to effect this in a way that will also provide 
benefits for them and for himself should Providence favour him with 
a ripe old age. An endowment policy will serve both purposes 
and may prove an inestimable comfort in the resting years of life. 

Most men look forward to a period when their business days will 
be over and their children will be provided for and well equipped 
to carry on their own battle of life. They think with pleasurable 
anticipation of the time when the nest-egg will be at disposal for 
the provision of necessities, or of comforts or luxuries for the balance 
of life remaining to them. When it is considered how easily and 
at what little cost this form of policy may be secured, it is not 
surprising that the majority of thoughtful people prefer this class 
of investment to any other. 

Endowment assurance has become the most popular form of 
thrift. To show examples of the approximate cost of these endow 
ment assurances the following table is given. Annual premiums 
for the assurance of {1,000 to be paid to the assured should he live 
a specified number of years, or to his heirs at his death, if it occur 
sooner, with participation in the profits of the company : 


Policy payable at death or at age of 


605 60 55 50 
Age £ £ £ f 
30 31 * 35 e. 41 . 51 
35 , 30 ee 42 _ 52 . 69 
40 44 ee 53 e° 7° 
45 - $5 ++ JE ss 
50 ee 74 ee — 


The number of annual premiums payable is found by deducting 
the age at entry from the age at which the policy matures. A 
person aged thirty-five insuring for {1,000 and profits payable at 
age sixty or earlier death would pay twenty-five annual premiums, 
and the amount assured would become payable to him by the 
insurance company on the anniversary of the day on which he 
first became insured. 

These endowment policics possess a very special advantage 
which, when understood, overcomes the prevalent fear that, if 
through any unforeseen circumstances the assured is unable or 
unwilling to continue the annual payments, his previous payments 
will be lost through the lapsing of the policy. This class of policy 
cannot lapse after the payment of the second annual premium, but 
in the event of the assured desiring to discontinue his payments, 
the company will grant a fully-paid-up policy for a part of the sum 
assured strictly proportionate to the number of premiums paid. 
So that a person having taken out a policy for {1,000 payable 
to him in twenty years, and having paid ten years’ annual premiums 
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thereon, would, on expressing his desire to cease paying any further 
sums, receive a fully-paid policy for £500 payable to him at the aye 
originally specified or at earlier death. The profits or bonuses 
accrued on the {1,000 during the first ten years would be credited 
to the assured, and bonuses would, after the premiums had been 
terminated, be reckoned on the £500 assurance under the paid-up 
policy. The bonuses declared out of the profits of a first-class 
insurance office form a very substantial addition to the secur 
offered and, if allowed to remain until the policy matures, will co; 
to a considerable amount to be drawn with the original sum assur, 

For instance, on an assurance by a person aged thirty for 
sum of {1,000 payable at age sixty, the addition by bonuses wo) \;| 
vary from £450 to £650. The question of bonus is one serio; 
affecting the value of the policy, and as the rate among first-c! xs 
offices varies to so considerable an extent as that above quot. d 
it is highly advisable that those about to invest in an endownm, »1 
assurance consult someone well acquainted with the various i, 
offices who will not only be able to explain any points requi: ng 
elucidation, but who will advise as to the soundness of the life , 
and the company offering the best value for a given annual sum 

Another advantage is that after three premiums have | ., 
paid an endowment assurance policy has a loan value at any ti 
and the amount which a life office will willingly advance is 
stantial and is based on the sum paid in premiums and the bon <x 
declared to date. No charges are made for the advance w ch 
may be repaid at any time entirely or in part. A policy may  |so 
be surrendered for cash, though this is only done in the ast 
extremity, as the assurance is a valuable fund and should no | 
readily given up when a temporary loan for a sum nearly ¢: jal 
to the surrender value can be easily and immediately obta :ed 
from the company. 

The more one invests by way of life insurance the less -yill 
one have to pay in income and super-tax, and the life insur: nce 
premiums have been known to turn the scale, bringing the net 
annual income to under £5,000, thus entirely avoiding super (ax 
of 6d, in the {1. The amount saved in taxation naturally decre ses 
the cost of an endowment assurance investment. 

Finally, among the benefits of endowment assurance arc: 
Systematic accumulation of surplus income; immediate family 
provision in case of death; a fund available for education of 
children; a capital sum for business purposes, partnership or 
improvements; a prompt loan for any unforeseen financial 
emergency ; a nest-egg for temporary ill-health; and a sub- 
stantial sum for the resting-time of life. 

Reflecting men in all ages have a philosophy, and _ that 
philosophy cannot be put to better use than by the practice of 
timely thrift. ALEX. JAMES Monro 


POETRY AND CRITICS. 


R. EDMUND GOSSE, in his lecture on the future 
of French poetry last week, made the interesting 
suggestion that the poet’s difficulty in the future 
is likely to be the discovery of freshness of languagé 
for the conveyance of his thought. The way of escap 
seems to be very plain. It is the custom of writers of 

verse, particularly of the youngest and most ambitious of them 
to choose deliberately poetic diction. This means very often 
that they adopt as their own words that have been glorified by 
the imagination of great men in the past. By such means it 

possible to make an exceedingly clever imitation of good vers 

an imitation that will often deceive the very elect—but it is a 
wrong method. So, also, is that of Mr. John Masefield, who 
recognising from his early experience that when he clothed his 
thoughts in the conventional language of poetry he escaped notic 
rebounded to the opposite extreme and won for himself a popula! 
success by using the language of the street for his lines. It 1s 
coarse and vulgar language, but that does not prevent his poems 
from selling; on the contrary, it seems to commend them. Yet 
in this he is as far wrong as is the man who “ thee’s ” and “ thou’s” 
and adorns his sentences with words and even phrases from the 
purple patches of those who have gone before. Another aspect 
of poetry was treated almost simultaneously by Mr. Owen Seaman, 


who at a meeting of the Royal Institution read a paper on “ Th 
Art of Parody ’’—an art, by the by, by which he hims«!f first 
came into public notice. A curious example of his dictum, that 


the subject of parody ought to be well known, may be ‘ound i 
the current number of the British Review. In a recent is there 
was published in that magazine a parody of a poem by } Mase- 
field. The Editor says he considered it “‘ both clever and | ‘ti all’ 


useful.”” Unfortunately, many of the newspaper criti 0k It 
for a work of originality and novelty. Calverl alon« 
almost among parodists, was able to make fun as s ssfully 
of the known as the unknown bard. Perhaps in that pect he 
did not do better than Mr. Swinburne, whose parodies of = -mnyse? 
Browning and ‘‘ The Angel in the House,” written in poets 


early manhood, have a wit and depth which the poe yrodica 


could not excel. 
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contingencies is afforded by the simple but 
comprehensive policies issued by the 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CANADA. 


AUCTIONEERING SCHOOL, 


‘eRMS: | .6& Months’ 


CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


arn the Live Stock and Farm Auctioneering Business in Western Canada—one 
best paying businesses in Canada. 
» undertake to teach you this business by practical demcnstration. 
tk thoroughly explained and demonstrated 
i learn under the personal supervision of one of the most successful Auctioneers in 
How to Value Live Stock, Lands, Crops, etc., and also the Rules and Regulations 
neering 
School is on a 600 acre farm with the very best accommodation, and thoroughly 
4, the studying of this business, being 7 miles from Calgary, and close to the 
ards 
ctical work from commencement of course and students take active part in one of the 
Live Stock Businesses in Alberta. 
tses can be had for 6 or 12 months, and students can join on the Ist or 15th of every 


Every branch of 


te are great openings in this country for Auctioneers who understand their business. 


| 12 Months’ gomee “is ose | With board and room included’ 
A. LAYZELL, Auctioneer, 
106-6th AVENUE, EAST CALGARY, ALTA. 
n Bank of Canada, Calgary, Alta. 


& shackle, Grand Trunk Building, Cockspur Street, london, S.W 














We have now in stock a wonderful 
variety of dainty Lingerie, Lace 
and Linen Gowns, suitable for 
garden parties, the races, the 
river, and for smart occasions. 
All these gowns have a particu- 
larly distinctive character, being 
copies and adaptations of the 
most exclusive Paris Models. 
They are made by clever dress- 
makers from fashionable materials, 
and are equal in appearance and 


style to the best type of garment 
made specially to order. 


LINGERIE GOWN in Cotton Voile 
finely tucked and hemstitched, handsome 
embroidery with Coattee effect, vest of 
French Irish Crochet. 


Price 78/6 


C italogu: Post Free. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


(DEBENHAMS timITEL 


Wigmore Street 
(Cavendish Squere) London W 





Femous for over a Century 


for Taste, for Quehty, for Value 
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RANDOM COMMENT. 


. is difficult to understand why the London County Council 
continues to waste the ratepayers’ money in repeated applica- 
tions for ten mile limits, which are invariably refused by 
the Local Government Board. The evidence adduced at 
the enquiries has by now become practically stereotyped 

in character, and every fact bearing on the principle at stake has 
long ago been brought to light and the arguments on either side 
threshed out ad nauseam If the Local Government Board has 
decided that a ten mile an hour limit can serve no useful purpose 
at Hammersmith or in Berkeley Street or at any other of the crowded 
spots where the L.C.C. have sought to have it imposed, there can 
hardly be any probability that a different decision will be arrived 
at in regard to Hyde Park Corner, which was the subject of the latest 
enquiry. The question at issue is whether or not a ten mile limit for 
motor vehicles where the traffic is congested and the cross currents 
unusually complex is likely to be for the general benefit of the public. 
Che L.C.C. 
regulation than anyone else, emphatically say ‘‘ No,’’ and are 


says yes, and the police, who know more about traffic 


supported in their view by practically everyone who has studied 
the question seriously. 

If the Hyde Park application were granted an equally good or 
bad case could be made out for hundreds of other places in the 
metropolis, and London would soon become a network of varying 
speed limits, each indicated by a multitude of signposts which not one 
driver in ten would ever see if he kept his attention fixed, as he should 
do, on the traffic. The opinion of the police is that scattered ten 
mile limits, each extending over only a short distance, could never 
be enforced, and if observed by traffic would merely lead to further 
congestion of the streets. When an arrested stream of vehicles 
is released by the constable on duty it is of vital importance that 
it should be allowed to proceed at as fast a pace within reason as 
possible. The strength of a chain depends on its weakest link, 
and there are traffic experts who declare that a ten mile limit 
round about Hyde Park Corner would almost double the conges- 
tion now so apparent in Knightsbridge, Piccadilly and Hamilton 





Place. The witnesses who 


uncommon in Knightsbridge and Grosvenor Place hardly 
the case of the L.C.C., as even if their estimates of spee: 
correct, which I 
stituted no argument in support of reducing the general 
from twenty to ten miles an hour. A driver who « 
so gross a breach of the law can easily be brought 1 
under the existing regulations, and the probabilities a 
the police, in such a case, would take proceedings under the 
driving clause of the Act and not depend on a breach of th 
limit at all. 

When will something practical be done to relieve the con 
of the London streets? A Royal Commission has sat and 
us its views. Now a Committee is investigating the matter 
and in due course will make another contribution to the 1 
opinions which have been expressed on the subject at one t 
another. In the meantime the state of London grows wo 
worse and, given a fine summer, something like a crisis i 
to be reached in the next month or two. By general cons 
admitted that two remedies are available, the widening 
streets and the better regulation of the traffic. The forn 
cost vast sums and must take years to accomplish, but is p 
inevitable in the long run. To make better use of our existin 
is apparently impossible unless the police are given wide 


than they possess at present, yet for some reason, which it is d 


to understand, no attempt is made to strengthen the hands 
Chief Commissioner. 


at Scotland Yard have long ago made up their minds as to 


supported the recent appli 
and stated that speeds of forty and fifty miles an hour we: 


venture to assert they were not, the 


will 
vably 
yads 
ywwe’'s 
ficult 
at the 


I would venture to assert that the authorities 


what 


further powers they require in order to regulate the traffic in the 


best possible manner, and it would not take long to draft an Act 


and pass it through Parliament if the Government were alive to 


the urgency of the matter. 


+ 


It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the present help- 


lessness of the police where traffic regulation is concerned. 
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my xX InpIA: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. AVN> 
" The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— DK 
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Z EDFORDSHIRE: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Syuare, Bedford; IRELAND: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 
> The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 
‘ St., W. Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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is the case of the recent experiment by the Westminster City out at 13d. per mile, provided it was driven with reasonable sk 
Council in “ one way”’ traffic. Two or three narrow streets which and looked after properly. Without such care the actual depre; 
are largely used as “ short cuts’’ were selected for the purpose of tion might easily be doubled. CELI 
the experiment, and an attempt was made to induce vehicles to use ———— 
them in only one direction unless their destination was a house THE ALPINE ROADS OF FRANCE. 
actually in those streets. The idea was an eminently sensible T will be a long time before the French Alps come by thei; 
one and would have made the streets in question safer and less own. Very gradually the touring public is being wean 
congested without inconveniencing anyone. I believe that the from the hopelessly erroneous idea that Switzerland ap 
police were entirely in sympathy with the experiment but were the Alps are synonymous terms, and is realising las 
powerless to assist it by enforcing obedience to the necessary regula- that in Tyrol there is scenery as fine as anything t] 
tions. The only alternative was to erect notice-boards at the ends of Republic ; and, what is more to the point, that Tyrolean ro 
the streets and trust to the good sense of drivers to observe as far superior to the Swiss as the Portsmouth Road is to 
them The trust, unfortunately, has been misplaced, and an track. But France is still left, by comparison, appreciab - oy 
experiment which might have been extremely instructive has been of the running. I am not preaching to the converted, of ours 
a comparative failure. The attempt on the part of, I think, the being glad to know that an increasing number of car-own tour 
Kensington Borough Council, to induce slow moving traffic to keep among French mountain highways year by year; but th : 
to the left and as near the curb as possible, has likewise been largely far greater number of those who might and would visit th 
a failure for the same reason. The waste of road surface by stupid delightful region if they had not so far failed to emancipate the 
or surly drivers of horse, van and other slow vehicles, must be selves from obsolete notions. 
simply maddening to the police, who are constantly endeavouring Without drawing any comparisons as to the relative att 
to relieve the congestion of the traffic. It is safe to say that a of Swiss and French mountains where the climber is co 
marked improvement in the streets of London would be apparent to the motorist the latter are from every point of view s) >ren, 
within a week of the passing of an Act bestowing on the police a for not only are they free of restrictions on locomotion, but t 
reasonable mea are just 
sure of authority — . cellent as 
in regulating the - . Spada Sot Switzer! 
passage of vehicles “ey bad. In 
of every descrip are ove fitt 
tion mountan Dass 
I was recently in the ret 
discussing t he Alps w 
much-vexed ques routes cai i 
tion of durability or Carri: 
with the manager and il lr 
of a large repain every « t} 
works through are scic fical 
whose hands graded 1 we 
ome thousands surfaced 
of cars of every offer, 
conceivable type every in el 
have passed which « ld 


during the past held out to 


few years He motoring touris 
expressed the If he wantshei 
he may find 
the Col 1 Gi 
bier (8, 390ft 

loftier road tl 
anything 

Switzerland, a 


opinion that, 
riven fan usage, 
1 soundly - built 
modern cat 
hould run at 
least 80,000 miles 
lee te aia second only tot 
to be fit ior 


rivate service 
. 


famed Stelvio 
the Austro-Ital 
frontier. Té 
other road 


In other words, 
ten years 1s not 





an excessive esti might be 


mate to place on NEARING THE SUMMIT OF THE COL DU _ GALIBIER. tioned wh 
the useful life exceed six thi 
of a good machine if the annual mileage covered does not greatly sand feet. If beauty of prospect be his objective, he w 
exceed 8,000, which is quite sufficient for the needs of the ordinary find on the Col du Lautaret what is admittedly 
owner. On the other hand, my friend readily admitted that a Whymper and Coolidge alike) the second finest road view 
great many cars reached the scrap heap stage before half that the Alps—that of La Meije; it is only exceeded in sublim 
total distance had been run owing to bad handling and the neglect by the Ortler as seen from the Stelvio above Trafoi. But t 
of cleanliness and lubrication. It is impossible to say what may be is no isolated exception; the scenes of grandeur « Fret 
the actual limit of life of a car, as there are machines of ancient Alpine roads are many and superb, and no tourist need hesit 
build on the road which have certainly exceeded the mileage for a moment as to whether or not it is worth his while to emba' 
mentioned ; but the estimate of 80,000 miles as a reasonable length upon a more or less comprehensive tour in their directio 

of efficient service coming from so experienced an authority should So much is there to be seen, in fact, that it is difficult t 
be useful in arriving at the amount that should be allowed for eclectic amid such an embarrassment of richness. [Jhere 1s 
depreciation. This is an important item that is sometimes omitted automatic division, however, at the outset, according the ti 
altogether from motoring accounts, which are therefore apt to mis- of year at which the tourist proposes to betake him-clf to 
lead the prospective purchaser. The usual practice is to write off Alpine regions of France. In winter, of course, the hi-)c1 

25 per cent. for the first year, and 20 per cent. for each succeeding will be blocked with snow, and an occasional error 0 é 

year ; but it has always seemed to me that depreciation should be those who journey to the Riviera by road is to assum ut 
regarded not as a fixed annual charge, but as an item of expense picturesque routes will be available, while still mo mr 
dependent on the actual mileage covered. In these days the selling the mistake made by those who have basked in the shine ot 
value of a car depends more on its condition and less on its age than Rivieran spring, and who imagine that the same tions 
in the days when types were constantly changing, and there is no prevail at the summits of the lofty passes. A good « $ poss 
reason why an owner, who does not intend to change his car every on the return, it is true; but what has chiefly to be ¢ ed agains 
two or three years or oftener, should write off a fixed sum annually is the possibility of a fresh fall of snow. A frien min 
irrespective of the distance run. If 80,000 miles be regarded as example, who had reached Grenoble from the Sout S anxit 
a reasonable limit of life, then it is easy to calculate the depreciation to see the Col du Lautaret, and was told, rightly « h, tha 


per mile. If the car cost, say, £500, the depreciation would work snow was hard and could be driven over. He mad ascer 
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Early Delivery 
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during the night a fresh fall of snow occurred, and he was weather- 
bound for an inconveniently long period. 

The position of the summer tourist is assured enough, so far 
as concerns the snow, but the sun is another matter, and unless 
he is capable of bearing great heat he will be well advised not to 
venture to the extreme South At the same time, a motor-car is 
the coolest form of locomotion in hot weather, and a certain numbe1 
of people do venture South nowadays for the sake of the scenery, 
the only difficulty of moment being the one of obtaining food 
and lodging ; for the chief Rivieran hotels are closed in summer. 
On account of the increase in motor touring, nevertheless, more 
hotels are kept open all the year round than was formerly the case. 
For those to whom extremes are unwelcome, however, I should not 
recommend an incursion to the South after the end of May rhe 
best time to start from England for a French Alpine tour is the 
middle of June, if continuous travelling be in prospect; if the 
holiday is to be a lengthy one, of course, one may start at any time 
and stay in lowland territory until the snows have melted on the 
higher passes 

Personally, I should drive right across France, through 
Reims and Dijon to Geneva, in order to cross the Col de la 


Savine and the Col de la Faucille ; strictly speaking, these passes 
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in Tyrol, I would proffer the opinion that Chamonix is the most 
picturesquely centred village in the whole ranges of the Alps. Mont 
Blanc, of course, is the highest mountain, as every schoolbo: 
knows, but its attendant Aiguilles and glaciers, with the famou 
Mer de Glace in particular, provide a glorious setting almost a 
remarkable as the monarch of the Alps itself. Especially strikin 
is the general prospect from the Flegére, but in the way of sing 
points of attraction the Aiguille du Dru, if seen at close quarte: 
by moonlight, is quite without a rival. 

There is now a through connection,from Chamonix to Martign 
in Switzerland, by way of the Col des Montets, the Téte Noi 
and the Col de la Forclaz, the Swiss portion of the ro 
having been thrown open to motor-cars for the first time last y« 
The Téte Noire road, however, is only just wide enough for 1 
track of one’s car, while the Col de la Forclaz is very steep, w 
corners of exceptional acuteness. I crossed it many years ago ir 
horsed-carriage, but, owing to the embargo in force until June | 
it was the last Alpine pass which I crossed by car, and I may 
at once that it was in every way the worst. It is perfectly abs 
of the Swiss to throw open this road merely because a railway 
now been carried through from Argentiére to Martigny, and 
other roads which have no features of danger whatsoever 





MONT BLANC 


are in the Juras, not the Alps, but the point is immaterial. Both 
are splendidly engineered highways, of 3,248ft. and 4,33r1ft. 
altitude respectively, and offer an excellent breaking-in to more 
ambitious work to follow. The views on the descent of the Col de la 
Faucille towards Geneva and Lac Léman are magnificent in clear 
weather, and satisfying even if the day be hot, though the lake itself 
will not be visible. There is no absolute necessity to reach Geneva 
itself, as one may keep within the French boundary by turning 
southwards at Gex; but it is just as well to take ont a Swiss 
triptyque before leaving England, and, in any case, one is not on 
Swiss soil for more than a few kilométres. While at Geneva the 
tourist should on no account miss the opportunity of running out 
to Chamonix, over easy country if he proceeds by way of Bonne- 
ville, Cluses and Sallanches. A more picturesque route, however, 
would be from Bonneville to St. Jean de Sixt and over the Col des 
Aravis to Flumet, and thence over the Col de Megéve. The Col des 
Aravis affords entrancing views of Mont Blanc, and as it has been 
traversed by motor diligences, I do not think it need be feared 
by the driver of an ordinary car ; still, it is a less easy road than the 
Col de la Faucille. 

As for Chamonix itself, | cannot speak too highly of its attrac- 
tions, and though there are individual view-points which I prefer 


FROM 


ABOVE CHAMONIX. 


preceding pass on the French side of the Frontier, the Co 
Montets, is just as easy and well designed as the Téte Noire ar 
Col de la Forclaz are bad. 

Returning to Geneva the tourist may drive southward 
the Col de Mont Sion to Annecy and thence to Aix-les-Bains 
he may ascend and descend the Col du Chat for the sake of th« 
Continuing to Chambéry, he will do well to avoid the 
nationales to Grenoble, of which there are two, and cross th 
mediate ridge of mountains by way of the Col du Fréne 
du Cucheron, the Col de la Porte and the Col de Vence 
the erstwhile monastery of La Grande Chartreuse whik 
second-named pass. The view of the valley of Grenobl 
descent from the Col de Vence, is alone worth the choosing 
cross-country route. 

From Grenoble a variety of excursions may be mad 
piece de résistance is undoubtedly a journey over the Col du ! 
one of Napoleon’s masterpieces. Though it rises from ‘ 
Grenoble to 6,790ft. at the summit, the ascent is spread r gl 
kilometres, and is nowhere difficult, while the road s 


excellent. At La Grave (4,888ft.), a favourite mount ring 
centre, 11 kilometres from the summit, the view is obtain un 
ns it 


pinnacles of La Meije, referred to above, and the impr 
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matured (a-year-to-the-inch) English Ash, and are therefore able to command the 


Wy PY proper material. All trimmings and fittings are equally carefully selected, and the Re ra 
zs : workmanship throughout is the very best. A 30 h.p. chassis is used with 10ft. 9in. 
X " uci. >; Wheelbase, with either the standard or our special ‘‘ dropped "’ frame. 





» The Specification of the finished Carriage, ready for the road, is as follows : 
“2 30 h.p. Chassis, fitted with Austin-Sankey **Quorndon”’ body with frameless windows 
i —~ wheels and one spare, with (special lifting and lowering mechanism) : 

> Dunlop grooved to front and studded tyres ‘special head which can be partially or 
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ie 
























>. 

= ‘to rear (studded tyre on spare wheel) size : wholly lowered and projects only fifteen sie at 

oF 895 x 135. arg ETI 35, ea Sa] .-. inches when folded back. Seating accom- Zt : % 
a Electric Lighting System including dynamo, 3 pa anedation for seven persons including the Ba: ee 

A “side and tail lamps, and powerful head- 4; >. driver; extra deep seats. Cloth or leather x4 ‘ 

as lights; interior light and dash lamp, ~-~f at trimming and painting to client’s own color i eR 

De Speedometer and distance recorder driven “"7 Selection. Aluminium-covered floor boards SRS | 

x by a gear especially designed and enclosed | to front and steps, and valances between a f % 

% in a portion of the gearbox; Horn, Tyre*}*= 4}. steps and frame. Fanete s 
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Most of the other available routes are to 
far south, but to those not afraid of a stee} 
climb the Col du Vars, which is reached fron 
Briangon, after crossing the Col de la Viste, wil! 
offer views of much grandeur, while the C 
d’Izouard, in the same neighbourhood, is 
picturesque but secluded highway, passir 
through the Valley of Arvieux, the inhabitant 
of which wear quaint costumes and have mai 





customs peculiarly their own. 
Cuas. L. FREESTON 





ARGYLL RECORDS AT BROOKLANDS 
ON May 27th some remarkably fine | 
formances were put up on the Brookla: 
Track by a 15°9 h.p. Argyll fitted with 
firm’s well-known single sleeve valve engine. 
view of the small size of the motor, of wh 
the bore and stroke were respectively 80m 





\ SMART CONNAUGHT TOURING BODY. 


Fitted to an 18—24 Siddeley-Deasy chassis . eis F 

and 130m.m., the speeds achieved and m 
tained over very long distances were ind 

leaves upon the mind are ineffaceabl rhe rise to the Lautaret astonishing. The Argyll’s records must be grouped under 
ummit is in no sense arduous, and is followed by a grand and headings, since the car was out to improve upon the sp: 
picturesque run down to Briangon, 28 kilométres, with a fall of in the Brooklands Cubic Capacity Class D, and also to k 
yooft world’s records. Class D is open to cars with cubic capa 
Given a good car and a confident driver, héwever, the Lautaret not exceeding 2,868c.c., and it is worthy of note that 
road may be left for a time at a point 2 kilométres below the summit \rgyll engine was by no means up to the maximum 
in order to reach the Col du Galibier, which offers more expansiy alowed, the cubic capacity being but 2,614c.c. In this class 
views than the Lautaret itself. It is a more adventurous drive, records beaten were for 50 miles, 100 miles, 150 miles, 200 n 
of course, than that over the main road, but ts quite feasibl and for cach subsequent roo miles up to 1,000 miles, while all 


At the summit is a long tunnel, and, if this b 
passed through and the journey continued, th 
road will join the Mont Cenis Pass, on the 
french side, at St. Michel de Maurienne, 39 
kilométres from the junction with the Lautaret 
Pass. If the Galibier be ignored, however, o1 
only run up and down on the Lautaret side 
the car must be either headed for the Mont 
(senévre, en route for Turin, or turned back fo 
Grenoble, unless it is preferred to vary th 
return route and at the same time remain on 
French soil In this case the road to Gap may 
be followed from Briancon by way of Embrun 
and avoiding the Col Bayard the Col de la 
Croix Haute may be traversed, and from ther 
the Col du Fau will lead to the original 
starting-point, Grenoble 

A run over the Mont Cenis Pass may 





strongly be recommended, especially if the road 


be followed right through to Turin. In breadth A MAYTHORN LIMOUSINE-LANDAULET 
it is the finest of trans-Alpine highways, and Fitted to a 30 h.p. Lancia chassis. 


even the zig-zag corners may be taken at 


a good speed, so liberally are they engineered. If it is not hour records from one to fourteen hours also went by the board 
desired, however, to cross into Italy the tourist may at least The records lowered in Class D had been established by the sam« 
make the journey with advantage from Chambéry to the Argyll car on May roth last. To summarise the results we m 


state that the Argyll’s average speed over 1,000 miles was 76° 36 


summit and retrace his wheel-tracks 
miles per hour, the time occupied in covering this distance bein 


The Petit St. Bernard is not worth attempting unless as a through 
route into Italy ; the French Frontier is at Séez, where the picture- r3h. 5min. 45°68sec. 
sque portion begins, and a good deal of the road on the French side The world’s records lowered by the 15°9 h.p. Argyll were tor 
is in bad repair owing to railway operations being in progress. Asa each hour between seven and fourteen, both inclusive "he 
through journey, however, it is picturesque and worth the taking previous best performances between seven and eleven hours 
stood to the credit of a 30-1 h.p. Sunbeam, while 
those for twelve and thirteen hours had been 
held by a 159 h.p. Sunbeam, whicn, on 


September 1st, 1912, covered 1,000 miles 1! 








13h. 8min. 25°1sec., at an average speed of 102 
miles per hour, and in thirteen hours travelled 
987 miles 1,548yds., the average speed the 
total distance being 75:99 miles per hour. The 
fourteen hours record beaten by the Argyl 
had been held for six years by Mr. S. I. Edg 
who, on a 60 h.p. Napier, in June, 1907 ere 
938 miles 48o0yds., in that time at an erag 
speed of 67°02 miles per hour. The gvll’s 
distance and speed from the sevent! the 
fourteenth hour were as follows: Sev ours 
544 miles 1,171yds. (77°81 miles per hou — eigh' 
hours, 622 miles 523yds. (77°79 miles p ul 
nine hours, 690 miles 1,284yds. (7! niles 
per hour) ; ten hours, 766 miles 1,504\ 76°69 
THE NEW 15.9 H.P. ARROL-JOHNSTON. miles per hour) ; eleven hours, 837 mil: Svds 
Equipped with ‘‘ Austomatic’’ hood and Auster front and rear screens (76°12 miles per hour); twelve hours j miles 
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SIX OWNERS 


ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH CARS 


wrote this advertisement. 


of 





HE Armstrong - Whit- 

worth Car which I have 

had over three years has 
covered between 30,000 and 
40,000 miles, has _ never 
stopped owing to mechani- 
cal defect, and is still run- 
ning well. 


| congratulate you. 
-. wi 
Helme Bank, 
Kendal. 


purchased an  Armstrong- 

Whitworth Car from Messrs. 

Golightly Bros., Sheffield, in 
the latter part of 1910. I have 
covered over 30,000 miles with it. 
I thought I would send the car to 
Golightly’s Garage for them to 
examine, overhaul, and replace, 
or renew, any working parts show- 
ing signs of failure. Imagine my 
surprise when I heard nothing 
needed replacing or renewing, not 
even a nut. Really, I was told, it 
was equal to new. 


Yours faithfully, 
i ae 





bought an Armstrong- 

Whitworth Car nearly 

two years ago and have 
accomplished 35,000 miles 
over all kinds of roads with- 
out a_ single mechanical 
stop. I think it a very fine 
performance. 


Yours faithfully, 
it 


Pannard House, 


Sevenoaks. 








worth Car in March, 1911, and after 
running almost 20,000 miles I thought 
it might interest you to know how the 
car has behaved. Never once have I 
had a stoppage (tyre trouble excepted) 
The engine is running as quietly and as 
smoothly as the day I got the car. 


| took delivery of an Armstrong-Whit 


During the latter part of last month it was 
my intention to have the car thoroughly 
overhauled, but after seeing the condition 
of the back axle and differential I at once 
saw that such a thing was unnecessary 
Parts that I had expected to see showing 
signs of wear only appeared ‘polished’ 
after all the work they had done. I have 
never had to renew a single part during the 
time, the plugs even being the original 
ones. 


3. @. As, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 











you of my entire satisfaction with the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Car that I bought 


| take this opportunity of writing to tell 
from you in October, 1909. 


The car weighs in all about 284 cwts. 

It has now run 28,500 miles over some of 
the worst roads in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and Victoria for hire work. 


After doing 25,000 miles in 14 months I 
took the engine to pieces. Every wearing 
part throughout the car was found to be in 
perfect order, none of the gears showing the 
slightest sign of wear. 

After using the car about 24,000 miles I 
was offered three-quarters of the original 
cost for it by a gentleman who had travelled 
with me and seen its wonderful power and 
durability 

A. F. DB W., 
42, Victoria Street, 
Sydney. 





tell you how pleased I am with her 

She weighs 274 cwt. I have run her 

over 7,000 miles The tyres on the 
front wheels have never been changed and 
look good enough for another 1,000; the 
back tyres did just under 4,000 miles. 1 
have not yet put a spanner to her and I may 
say she runs as sweet as the day I took 
delivery. The clutch action is quite smooth, 
she takes the drive and glides away with 
remarkable sweetness rhe engine power 
is remarkable. The steering is very light 
the springing is also very satisfactory. You 
are quite at liberty to refer any one to me 
or make what use you like of this as a 
testimonial 


think I have given my Armstrong. 
Whitworth Car a good trial, and must 


Dorset Houge, 


Weymouth, 








Write to-day for a free copy of our new illustrated and informative catalogue. It will interest you. 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., LTD., 


Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LONDON : 3, Blenheim Street, Bond Street, W. 


MANCHESTER: 114, Deansgate. 
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604yds. (76°20 miles per hour); thirteen 
hours, 992 miles 483yds. (76°33 miles 
per hour); fourteen hours, 1,070 miles 
57yds (76°43 miles per hour). The car 
was driven alternately by Mr. W. G 
Scott and Mr. L. G. Hornsted. Appli- 
cation for the recognition as world’s 
records of the Argyll’s achievements 
between seven and fourteen hours will 
be made in due course to the Inter- 
national Federation of Recognised 
Automobile Clubs. Dunlop tires and 
Dunlop detachable wheels were used 
on the Argyll. 
A TOUR TO THE NEAR EAST. 
Year by year as roads and hotel 
accommodation English 
motorists venture further afield with 


improve, 


their cars when touring on the Continent 
It is comparatively seldom, however, 
that the countries east of the Adriatic 
are reached, and it was therefore with 
considerable interest that we received 
from a correspondent brief particulars 
of a trip which included Bosnia, Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia. The party, which 
consisted of the owner of the car, a 20 
h.p. White, and a friend and his wife, 
crossed to the Hook of Holland in the late summer of last 
year and ran to Passau, on the Austrian frontier, in three 
days. Thence the route followed included Steyv, the Prebiche 
Pass, Marburg, Agram to Kostajnica in Bosnia. The towns 
visited in Bosnia were Bernjolicka, Jajce, Travnik and Sarajevo- 
Herzegovina was touched at Mostar, after which Dalmatia was 
entered and Spalato, Zara and Zengg visited. Fiume and Trieste 


were the next stopping places, whence a return was made by way 


of the Tyrol and the usual known routes. Our correspondent 
describes the roads as “ quite good”’ in comparison with those 
met with on previous tours in South Hungary, Roumania and 
Poland. The hotels, on the whole, were much better than he had 


expected, and in a great many places they found Government 
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A WHITE CAR IN DALMATIA. 


hotels which provided good accommodation. The count: 
traversed our correspondent describes as ‘‘ most delightful to tor 
in so long as one does not go with the object of simply making 
good average on the roads. The car must be looked upon in su 
parts simply as a means of locomotion infinitely superior to tl 
local train service.”” He adds that the White behaved splendidly an 
proved itself an excellent hill-climber and very economical to ru 
The only involuntary stops experienced during the 3,000 odd milk 
were for five punctures. 
WOODEN TREADS FOR MOTOR TIRES. 

Any invention which originates in the fertile brain of M 
John Henry Knight of Farnham is worthy of attention, if onl 
because Mr. Knight was one of the earliest pioneers of motorin 


























“4 Whodrivesa BENZ 
drives with Safety 
and with - Pleasure 


The soft purring of the smooth- 
running engine, the vivid way 
the car answers the wheel, the 
pace, the control, and the 
brilliant coachwork give owner 
and driver a right and decent 
“ Pride of the Road.” 
There are 10 Models, and 
every Benz Car—from the 
12-20 h.p. at £325, to the 
200 h.p. at £1,800—is the 
result of 28 years’ experience 
in motor engineering and 
experiment. y 
A test will convince. :::: 
Please write or call. 


Sole Concessionnaires for Benz Cars inthe United Kingdon 


THE BROMPTON MOTOR CO. L’ 
78/82, Brompton Road, London, S.W 


Repair Works: Sherland Road, Twickenham, Middles: 
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GUSTAV HAMEL 


The hero of the London— 
Cologne Flight 
and 


Contin 


Dear Sirs, 


I have purchased a new 120 h.p. 6-cylinder Mercédés Car, the 
sizes of the wheels being 875 by 105 and 895 by 135. Kindly let 


me know what type of tyre you would recommend for such a car. 


SO IT 





ee pn 





























27, Half Moon Street, W. 


As you know, I had Continental Tyres on my 45 “ Daimler” 
Car, which | have used every day since they were fitted, having covered 
a mileage of well over 6,000 on these particular tyres. | had the three- 
ribbed type on all four wheels, and these are still in splendid condition and 
capable of doing from 2,000 to 2,500 miles more. The front tyres especially 
are in excellent condition, the ribs being scarcely worn, and certainly 
still retain their non-skidding propensities to the same degree as when first 
fitted. This car, | might add, has followed me in my flights on various 
occasions, and has attained a very high speed. 


1, in common with several of my _ friends, consider the 
“CONTINENTAL” Three-ribbed Tyre as the best of its kind on the 
market. 

Kindly let me have your early 
reply as to the sizes you recommend 
for the new car, and oblige, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) G. W. HAMEL 


CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO 
(Great Britain), Ltd., 
3/4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 


; B 329 
Try “Continental” Tennis 


r List. Balls of Perfect Balance ! 
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it is estimated, will cost between a quarter and a third the price 
of rubber tires of similar size, will entirely do away with sideslip 
since the wood should bite through the greasy layer on the roac| 
surface and obtain a firm hold beneath it. In conversation with a 


in this country and constructed a serviceable two-seated motor-car 
in England as long ago as the year 1895. He claims, in fact, 
that this machine was the first motor-car proper built in the United 


Kingdom, and, although there is at least one rival claimant for 
it is unquestionable that Mr. Knight displayed motorist who had witnessed some trials of Mr. Knight’s tires 


we enquired as to their effect on the surfacing material of an ordinary 
macadam highway, and were informed that practically no destruc- 
takes place. Experiments have been carried out 
not only on a 9 h.p. Darracq car, fitted 
by Mr. Knight with a pair of wooden 
tires eighteen months ago, but also on 
a one-ton lorry purchased by a privat 
limited company formed in the summe1 
of last year to carry out further tests o/ 
these tires. It is definitely stated that 
at speeds well above the legal limit 


the same honour 
exceptional inventive genius at a time when the science of auto- 
mobile engineering was practically unknown on this side of the 
English Channel. Mr. Knight’s latest production is a tire in th tive action 


over poor road surfaces, the comfort 
obtainable is quite equal to that 
provided by solid rubber tires. 
HOME-MADE MOTOR SPIRIT. 
Some interesting particulars hav 
reached us concerning experiment 
which have recently been carried ou! 
with the object of obtaining from cruc 
oils of various kinds a volatile spi: 
suitable for use with any standa 
internal combustion engine’s carb: 





rettor. The new invention is sai 

to consist of an apparatus, automat 

A MUDDY ROAD IN THE NEAR EAST. in its action and occupying a flo 

space of but two feet square, f 

construction of which wooden blocks take the place of rubber. distilling volatile motor spirit from paraffin, naphtha or coa 
these blocks, which are arranged round the rim in two, three or tar oil. By means of this “home still,”” which, it is state 
four rows, according to the weight of the vehicle, are said to give can be cheaply constructed, four gallons of crude oil ca 
remarkable elasticity, and Mr. Knight’s system of construction be converted within two hours, and at the very moderat 
has the advantage of providing for the easy replacement of a block cost of twopence for fuel, into three and a-half gallons of lig 
should it be damaged by an obstruction on the road surface. As motor spirit. The particulars to hand do not give us ai 
a matter of fact, it is claimed that the steel cleats with which the information as to the manner in which this astonishingly hi 
wooden blocks are reinforced materially reduce the risk of the wood yield of spirit is obtained. It is scarcely too much to say tl 
splitting. The inventor hopes that these wooden tires, which, if the inventors can substantiate the claims which they p 








Two,champions for long distance driving :— 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND “V” GOLF BALLS 





SANDRINGHAM 
GOLF COURSE The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Astor 


Birmingham ; and 14, Regent St 
Ss. W. Paris: 4, Rue du Color 
Berlin: S.W., 1%, Alexandrinenst 
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WOLSELEY 


“The Car of Reliability and Refinement !” 
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WOLSELEY 24/30 H.P. TORPEDO PHAETON, 
. - * © 7 . @ 


TMI TT ie 


: HILE it is quite capable of taking any kind of body, fully 

loaded, over any kind of country, it is not a machine 
which need alarm the private owner in these days of famine- 
price petrol. The engine's flexibility is delightful, the car’s speed 
is quite sufficient to meet all reasonable requirements, its 
comfort over bad roads is excenvtional, and the ease with which 
it can be handled in traffic makes it an admirable vehicle for 
the owner who likes, at times, to take the wheel himself.”— 

H. C. LAFONE, in the GLOBE. 

Our new catalogue No. 26 will be sent post free to any address on request. 


Pe Tk 


THE WOLSELEY "0% MOTOR CAE 
* Bucrirooe, ADDERLEM®PRARK, BIRMINGHA 
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forward, they are in a fair way to amass wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 


MOTOR-CARS AT ASCOT. 


The Chief Constable of Berkshire is anxious that publicity 
should be given to the special traffic regulations which will be in 
force during Ascot Week. Owing to the huge number of people who 
now arrive by road, no motor-car or other vehicle will be allowe: 
to stand or park on the roadside on any road in the neighbourhood 
After 3 p.m. a single line may be formed under the direction 
the police at the side of the road from the Royal Hotel cross-road 
to the entrance to the Royal Enclosure and from the Station Roa 
to the top of the asphalte pathway to the station. All vehick 
wishing to turn in the road between the Royal Hotel corner ar 
the county police station must do so at the turning-place opposi | 
the Grand Stand or at the cross-roads at either end, so as not ‘ } 
stop the traffic unnecessarily. All the motor-car enclosures « i 
Ascot Heath have been leased by the R.A.C., and will be und i 
the control of the club’s officials. These enclosures are open il 
all motorists at charges ranging from 2s. 6d. to two guineas | I 
car, and the accommodation in the unreserved parts is practica | 
unlimited. Particulars may be obtained on application to + 
Ascot Department of the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall. 


Sandwiches which ; SOME UP-TO-DATE ACCESSORIES. 
satisfy and sustain HE subject of accessories is a matter of perenn 


interest to the motorist, as, once the possessor of a « 
EMCO spread thinly on hot buttered toast is tl . nae . 
| inly on rere is hardly any limit to the opportunities n 
most delicious. So different from the ordin- sPuntie. PP 
ary sandwiches, which often are far from 
being palatable or appetising. Lemco toast sand- Nor is there any occasion to spend money on fittir 
wiches are nutritious, wholesome and digestible, of doubtful usefulness, as even the car which is sold “ comp! 
and always a welcome change. For ladies desiring 
a hasty mid-day meal, sportsmen, travellers, and 
for business men who need a hurried snack in 
the office, Lemco sandwiches are just the thing. 








offered of increasing its convenience, comfort and utili 


Mothers should let their children have Lemco 
toast sandwiches for breakfast, for the evening 
meal, for school luncheon. Lemco is a digestive 
as well as a food, and enhances enormously 
the nutritive value of other foods eaten with it. 





Lemco contains the rich meat-bases and essen- 
tially valuable properties of the finest lean beef, 
and is stimulating and strengthening in the 
highest degree. 


LEMCO - Thames House - London. E.C 


TIRE Of wen > 
—— < 


i 


_ 





2d approved by. 
eelifie Departmen& 





A VICKERY LUNCHEON CASE. 


and ready for the road”’ is never so completely furnished 
leave no opening for desirable additions to its equipment. [he 
exact type of accessory to which an owner turns his attenti 
depends, of course, largely on his personal tastes and also o1 
season of the year. At the present time the motorist Is 
cerned mainly with his touring outfit, included in which : ld 
be luncheon and tea baskets. The makers have been quick to ! 
the special requirements of the motorist in this respect, and 
provided cases which are compact in shape and arrangemen 
—what is of special importance—dust and rain proot 
Messrs. Vickery provide a neat-looking luncheon outfit in 
brass-bound case with a corrugated rubber top, and shap 
footrest for the rear passengers. A Thermos flask for after-l mm 


| coffee and a box to carry the soiled cutlery are special feat ot 
Guaranteed all } ie this outfit, which can be had in two sizes, for two or four | iS 
tie he A distinct novelty is a light and compact little tea-set vo 








in which the necessary equipment fits into a brown cow ig 
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132-135, LONG ACRE, LONDON 

































































va ee ee ws and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760.) 
Many tocar anp oTHe® shionable ual own & . omfort & = = - 
aa «ne fOr sag With : 
MEMBER OF JURY & Original Myesigns ouring onvenience. LONDON MANUFACTORY : 
BRUSSELS, 1910 and TURIN, 1911. 132 to 135, LONG ACRE 
ob so 
very make All Repairs, 
if Chassis Renovations, 
and the or 
mplete Car Conversions 
| 
supplied promptly 
on effected at 
| 
ivantageous 133, Long Acre | 
terms. MULLINER,LONG ACRE. to estimate. 
—_ THREE Q CABRIOLET PEN re | 
ENQUIRIES : INSPECTION 
INVITED. SUGGESTED. | 
“ 7 + 
The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected sisal 
MULLINER’S - ° ° . 
TELEPHONE: in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations pia 
-50 
GERRARD 135, Long Acre. (Rand) LONDON | 
20-30 h.p. Cadillac 
fitted wth handsome 
“ All-Weather” Body 














SELF-STARTING 
SELF-IGNITING 
SELF-LIGHTING 





Extract from “Illustrated 


Sesrtinn_& Deonsetie Winning fresh praise from press 
ews, av h. Lt 


. nt cally the Guest sosies of and public every day. 


fittings I have seen on any car, 
and a finish not to be surpassed 
by coachwork in any part of the 




















world, but also the only absolute Every day Cadillac Cars are winning fresh praise from press and public—every 
self-starter known at Motor Show day they find new champions retaining always the appreciation of old friends. 
t » o ° ° : 
en a b pages my The most advanced and reliable improvements are adopted to make Cadillacs the 
the extent of twelve thousand users Predominant cars, always leading—always better than the rest. The infallible 
- =e than a yen | before Lee Cadillac self-starter is but a single detailed improvement. 
at sell-start ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ e ‘ 
t the Royal Retenie ‘Club, oa In building Cadillacs even the minutest detail is considered of utmost importance 
~ found venting. In fact, the and is treated with the care that such important details require. 
“ete poe Felipe Nothing essential is omitted—nothing unnecessary included. 


H =o 
| occasion, the 





ly unaccount- The Cadillac ideal is the highest without exception—and none other is good enough— 


; able non-award of the Dewar P i i i 
Trophy this year, since Pv ws which explains why Cadillacs are the only cars that completely satisfy. 


been no development m motor car 


“Setine nie weckiere | F. §, BENNETT, LTD. (capittac motors, L1D.), 
presented to the lay user an advance 


egual to this absolute termination CADILLAC CORNER. 219-229. Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 


hy <sognare era in motor- Telearams : “ Efcben. Wertcent. Londen.” Telephones: Gerrard 9265 and 9206 
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CANN of CAMDEN TOWN 


Limousines 


“Medicanns” & “Cabriocanns” 











The original 
makers of 
Boat-shaped 
Bodies. 








Medicann Body on 15 h p. Austin Chassis. 





Stream Line Boat Body on 40-50 Rolls-Royce Chassis. 








Send for particulars and specification to— 


CANN, LIMITED 


Miller Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


Within a few yards of the Mornington Crescent 
Station of the Hampstead—Charing Cross Tube 


Telegrams: “CANNABLIST, LONDON.” Telephone : 2677 North 
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whose dimensions are only 1o}in. by 7in. by 5in. Those who wish 
to carry the necessary food and apparatus for both lunch and tea 
in one receptacle are provided for in a combination set for four 
persons, which is designed so that it can be strapped to the running- 





A VICKERY TEA BAG. 


board of the car. Judging by the family parties one someti: 
sees on the road—generally in cycle-cars or side-cars—there shi 
be a good opening for the baby’s canteen, sold by the same f 
for which the ambitious claim is made that it contains “ ev: 
thing that a baby wants on a journey.” 

Another well-known ccmpany which specialises in w 
may be described as the luxuries of motoring is Finnig: 
Limited, who seem to exercise considerable ingenuity in produ 
novelties that will appeal to the motorist who desires the last w 
in comfort. A really astonishing innovation is a motor toi 
table, fitted with brushes, water tank, mirror, basin, towels, et 
When the ablutions of the party are concluded, the toilet stand 
becomes a very workmanlike tea, lunch or card table, which in 


turn folds into a box of quite reasonable dimensions. If not 
required, the fittings can be removed in bulk, when the case « 
be utilised as a trunk or tool box. One of the latest Finnig 


an 


specialities is a ladies’ roll-up dressing-case, which contains every- 
thing necessary for a hasty toilet and yet can easily be stowed 
in one of the door pockets of the car. Finnigan’s motor trunks 
are too well known to need description, but we do not remember: 
having seen previously a collapsible waterproof kit-bag for carrying 
on the footboard. When folded flat it only occupies a space of 
24in. by r1in. by 3$in. 

In the matter of hoods and screens, the motorist who prefers 
the open type of car is much better catered for than was the cas 
only two or three years ago. There is no longer any necessity 
to expose the rear-seat passengers to the draughts from which 
they have hitherto invariably suffered, as it is possible to provide 
them with even more complete protection than falls to the lot of 
those on the front seats. The Auster patent extending back 
shield is now known and appreciated, and thanks to its clever 
design the space occupied by the device when out of use is negligibk 
It undoubtedly fills a long-felt want, as it completely protects 
the rear passengers from back-draught, wind and dust, and can be 
instantly extended or folded away. Another ingenious Auster 
fitting is the ‘‘ Austomatic ’’ hood frame, illustrated on a previous 
page, fitted with a spring barrel, which materially assists in th 
raising of the hood and which can be operated by the driver from 
his seat without inconvenience to the rear passengers. 

Messrs. J. Lucas, the famous lamp makers of Birmingham, 
send us particulars of a new eight-volt lighting dynamo which 
they have just placed on the market. Notwithstanding its 


very small size, which enables it to be fixed in almost any position 
on the car, the new Lucas dynamo has an output of six amperes 
which is sufficient to maintain the battery in a fully-charged con- 
dition and feed a set of lamps of ample power for night-driving 
The output of current is electrically controlled, and it is ted 
that the dynamo can be run at the highest speed for any len ot 
time without sparking or overheating. 

Electric lighting for cars is very reliable nowadays the 
dynamo, accumulators, switchboard and lamps are c the 
highest class and the installation is carried out by irm 
experienced in the work. Defects still reveal thers« ves 
however, from time to time, and if sole dependence |! een 
placed on electric lamps the motorist may possibly find asel! 
in an awkward position. To overcome this difficulty Mes A 


Vandervell and Co. have introduced an ingenious « 


I inion 
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The ADLER with Superb 
MORGAN COACHWORK 
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“No better Car on the Road” 


After Exhaustive Tests, Morgan & Co. have no hesitation 
in guaranteeing this assertion to be absolutely true in 


the case of the New 14-]8 h. p. ADLER, 1913 Model 


Early Deliveries can be given. 














We invite you to take a Trial 
Run and conjirm the accuracy 
of the above statement. 
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MORGAN & Co. Ltd. 


127, Long Acre, W.C. 10, Old Bond Street, W. 
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ASTON HILL CLIMB, MAY 24. 


METALLURGIOUE 


MADE 


FASTEST | 
TIME OF DAY 


of all four-seated cars 














“ Metallurgique cars CAN move!’’ 


MODELS: 
10-12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 26-50 h.p., 38-80 h.p. 


LIGHT TOURING MODELS: 
20-40 h.p., 26-60 h p., 38-90 h.p. 


METALLURGIQUE, LTD. Showrooms : 237, Regent Street, London, W. 
Head Offices: .110, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Telegrams : “ Lurgique, London.” Telephone : 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 














a 
Reproduced from “ The Motor” by special permission 
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side lamp, illustrated herewith, which can be used with electricity 
or petrol, at will, without detracting in any way from the efficiency 
or usefulness of either illuminant. Normally the lamp would be 
used with an electric bulb, but should necessity arise the bulb holder 
can be removed and replaced by the petrol attachment which, 
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with the hand pump one must stop work altogether if a rest becomes 
necessary. The pump folds up into a small space, and can therefore 
be carried on the car without monopolising too much valuabk 
room. 





ELECTRIC 
LAMP. 


COMBINED AND 

SIDE 
Showing method of carrying the petrol burner and reservoir 
when not in use. 


THE “C.A.V.” PETROL 


when not in use, is carried in the upper part of the lamp, where it 
is out of sight save for the bottom of the reservoir, which is silver 
plated and forms the top of the reflector. The space left vacant 
then forms a chimney for the escape of the lamp fumes. 

As 
been made 
of the best 
ot 
experience 


have 
One 
and simplest of these is the Wood-Milne foot pump, 


we pointed out last week, great improvements 


in labour-saving devices for inflating tires. 


efficiency can from considerable personal 
The with the biggest 
can be inflated with this appliance is surprising, and one wonders 
that no one had previously thought of employing the powerful 
There 


is also the added advantage of being able to change legs, whereas 


whose we speak 


ease which even tires 


leg muscles and the weight of the body for the purpose. 


THE WOOD-MILNE PUMP IN OPERATION. 


Another 
over the old 
sold in this 
arranged in 
securing the 
operated by 


tire pump which seems to offer many advan: ¢s 
stirrup pump is the Hawthorne, an American d ( 
Markt Co. It has four cyli 
opposed pairs, and a powerful clamp is provide 
The pum 
means of a crank handle, and as the compre 


country by and 


pump to a bench or running board. 
m 
strokes come 


at equai intervais, the work is easy. Many motorists 


however, are attracted bv the power type of pump, and it certainly 
seems absurd that a ariver should have to spend from five to ten 
minutes in pumping a tire by hand or foot when an engine of 
from 10 h.p. upwards is standing idle beside him. Perhaps 
the best known of the power pumps on the market is the Atlas 


Impulse Tire Pump, which is now often fitted as a permanent 
engine accessory. Once in place, all that the motorist has to do, 
when it is desired to inflate a tire, is to start up the engine in the 
ordinary way and make the necessary connection between the 





At 





WOOD-MILNE 
TYRES—THE 






































MOTORIST'S ; 

SOUNDEST _IN- 
VESTMENT : 

for comfort, satistac- 

tion and economy W ood- 
**Wood-Milnes"’ are 

the tyres for hard 

service because they 

excel! all other tyres 4 
in strength and are 30 










\ puncture resistance. 






Write 
tor 
Prices. 








The Covers 


treated with 


** Eclipse,’ 






For ease 
of Tyre 
Inflation 
use the 

Wood Milne 
PATENT FOOT 
PUMP, Price 39/6 






Telegrams: 





Me NON-SKID TYRES 
mm PATENT FOOT PUMP 
mM EVERWHITE GOLF BALLS 


throughout in their own factories. 
% to 40% stronger than the fabrics other 
manufacturers are able to buy. 


EVERWHITE GOLF BALLS 


Word-Milne * 
Kiddy,’ 


of all Wood-Milne Golf Balls are , % 
a new and secret process, which 4 only 
fenders them absolutely non-discolourable. he @* 
; + - 
Special,’’ “Green Dot,” he ve . \ 
** Lady” eee -- Price 2/+ each ZS ’ 
“Club” ee 1/3 y ff f 
») 


WOOD-MILNE, Ltd., PRESTON 


‘* Comfort, Preston.”’ 


LONDON: Manchester Avenue, E.C. MIDDLESBROUGH. 
BRISTOL. NEWCASTLE. 


Leading Trio 





Milne, Ltd., are the only English Tyre 


Makers who manufacture their own tyre fabrics 


These fabrics 















"Phone : Preston 413. 






BELFAST. GLASGOW. PAR" 
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OWNERS OF WHITE PETROL 
CARS GET GOOD PETROL 
CONSUMPTION 


25 to 26 


During May and June the car averaged 25 to 26 miles per gallon 
amongst the Berkshire Hills, and although I have not checked it 
since, I think it is still the same. 


This testimony comes from a White owner 
near Wallingford. 


find it economical on petrol, for on a journey of 350 miles, 
vhich was broken three times for stops of a night or two in each 
ylace and several short journeys, taking out friends, | found on 
my return home | had done 25 miles per gallon and had four 


miles to spare. 
From a resident of Sussex. 


| get 25 miles to the gallon from the open car. 


From a White Petro! Car owner in one of 
Scotiand’s hilly aistricts. 


The originals of these letters can be seen on application. 





Write for complete Specifications to 





Carlow Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


(A few yards from the Mornington Crescent Station of the 
Hampstead-Charing Cross Tube). 


Rolls- Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 





May 24th, 1913 


An Owner writes... 


“My Rolls-Royce Car arrived safely and I am 
very pleased indeed with it. 1 am most satis- 
fied with the body you built for me, the lines 
of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
So far | cannot see any point to complain of, or 
which | would wish altered. The Car runs 
splendidly and there is an entire absence of any 
rattle or noises which one hears in the average 
Car. Thanking you for the care you have 
taken in carrying out my instructions.” 


s 
EARLY 100 of these high-grade cars can 
always be seen being fitted with Barker 
Bodies to order at our London Works. Com. 
plete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO, oxctbuitders, 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M THE KING 
London R-tailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 

















“the car without a peer” 


15°9 h.p. (0 x 140) ... £465 


Complete with Torpedo Body, Scuttle 
Dash, Hood and Screen, Horn, 
Speedometer, Clock, Stepney and Tyre, 
Tools, Pump, Jack, etc., and complete 
Powell and Hanmer Lighting Outfit, 





consisting of Dynamo and Cut-out, 
6-volt Battery, 1 Pair of Headlamps, 
1 Pair of Sidelamps, 1 Tail-lamp, 
Switchboard and Fitting 


: 3 3 15°9h p- “40) £515 eI 


Complete with London built 
23: }-Landaulette body, Acces- 
ee. sories and Lighting as above 








System 
gives all the 


benefits of private 
ownership, without 


3 3 Hans Motor Co. L'4. = 7 Ba cng 
4, Hans Road, 
London, S.W. 


2 3s Telephone : 25:6 Kensington. 
: : : Telegrams: “ Workbench, London. 


: + Sole Concessionnaires : 


No liability of any 
description rests on the 
hirer—we accept it all 
No extras. .*. Smart. 
experienced chauffeur 
in good private livery. 


Inclusive charges. 


RAMEN AN AARNE NAGKCSHA REN SSEwEeEEASoLENT Write for particulars 


i . & J 

















At Brooklands, 
on Monday, |9th May, 1913, an 


ARGYLL 


SINGLE SLEEVE VALVE ENGINED CAR, 

bore and stroke 80 m.m. < 130 m.m. = 15.8 h.p., 

fitted with worm-driven rear axle, travelled 

1016 MILES IN 14 HOURS. at an average 

speed of 72.57 MILES PER HOUR, thus 
establishing a 


14 Hours WORLD’S RECORD 


and breaking the six year old record held by a 
60 h.p. Napier car for 14 hours—speed 67.02 
miles per hour. 

The Argyll at the finish of the record run was just 
as it left the factory, not a bolt or screw had been 
touched. It was not even necessary to add water 
to the radiator during the whole of the 14 hours— 
the engine only requiring petrol and oil. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of 1913 models. 


£375 


Head Office and Works : 


London Showrooms : 


Alexandria, Scotland. 6, Gt. Marlborough St., W. 





























Pump and the tire valve, when full pressure can be obtained in frcm 


two to four minutes 


The 


whose 


mention of tires brings one to vulcanising outfits, 


ot most motorists 


We 


regarded 


utility 
that 
the 


are nowadays 
Messrs 
ot 


addition 


convinced. 


believe by general consent Harvey Frost are 


the trade, 
some 


as pioneers in this branch accessory 


the ot 
Among the most 


and hardly a month passes without new 


appliance to thei lengthy catalogue recent are 


an adaptable mould to fit on the vulcaniser, so that every pattern 
mandrel to fit 
is dismounted thereby 

the 


Che latter is a very important 


and size of cover can be dealt with: a very useful 


the when the tire 
the 


finally, a new vulcanising material 


inside cover for use 


increasing very considerably scope of apparatus; and, 


introduction, as it is calculated to obviate the one objection to 


home vulcanising by persons whose knowledge of the art must 
It is 


obvious that when vulcanising a cover or tube it is of the utmost 


necessarily, in the majority of cases, be somewhat limited. 


importance that the surrounding material should not be subjected 
rhe called 


isa rubber compound made to cure or vulcanise at 


to damage by over-heating new material, which is 


Plastene,’”’ 





A 


zo H.P. AUSTIN TOURING CAR, 


Exhibited at the St. Petersburg Show 
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so low a temperature and in so short a time that all risks of either 
over or under vulcanising are overcome. It is also more easily used 
than the materials hitherto supplied, being extremely plastic. 
Messrs. Harvey Frost are prepared to send a free working sample 
of “ Plastene "’ to any motorist who mentions this paper. Application 
should be made to the West End Branch, 27, Charing Cross Road. 


TIRES IN HOT WEATHER. 

N this country it is always unwise to base one’s calculation 
on the probable weather conditions that will prevail a day 
or two ahead, but the heat wave which holds sway as thes: 
lines are written prompts us irresistibly to offer our reader 
a few words of advice on the subject of tires and their treat- 

ment when the shade temperature is within measurable distan 

of the century. It may, of course, be that the present hot weath« 
will prove to have been but the precursor of an Arctic summ« 
such as that through which we shivered last year, but the probabil 
ties are that we shall, within the next three months, be called upo 
to face a certain amount of intense heat, in which case the hin 
that follow may not prove valueless. In the first place, it should | 
remembered that neither bright sunlight nor ; 
abnormally high temperature is good for tir 
When exposed to either there is a tendency fort 
rubber to become spongy and porous, and to lo 
a good deal of that elasticity which enables it 

resist the attacks of flints and other enemies « 
the road surface. So far as the covers ont 
four road wheels are concerned, we cannot shi 
them very effectually from bright light when t 
car is actually in use, but we can see to it t! 
when the vehicle is standing still either in 1 
motor-house or in the open air, the rays of 1 


sun are not allowed to beat upon the rublx 
In the former case the doors should be k 
closed until such time as the sun has work 


round to a position in which it will not shi 
directly on to the wheels, and, in the latte 
coat can be 


rug or thrown over the mudgu; 


and arranged as a screen for the tire. 


The importance of treating the cov 
with consideration in the course of a day 
run in really hot weather cannot be over 
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and all necessary sundries. 


of fitting. 
Illustrated Booklet No 2, 
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@ This new DYNAMO SYSTEM is intended primarily for the 
smaller type of car, and is undoubtedly the ideal Electric Lighting 
Equipment for cars up to about 15-20 h.p. 

@ The Cash Price of the Set complete, in any finish, is = bd 

including Dynamo, Battery, Switchbox ,five Lamps, £32 1 0 0 


There 


@ Acar can thus be equipped with a Lucas Electric Lighting System, 
absolutely ready for the road, at a cost of £32-10-0 plus cost 


with full particulars sent post free on request. 






JOSEPH LUCAS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. ees noe. aN ENE. 









are no extras. 
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TELEPHONE 


3543 VICTORIA 





el ravia’ BODIES 


“ Made a iittle better “ Finished a little earlier 
than seems necessary.” Ay than was anticipated.” 








LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR COACH BUILDERS, Lrp. 


149, LUPUS STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 5S.W. 
And 112, GROSV ENOR ROAD, S.W. 





TELEGRAMS 


** MOTORCRAT 
LONDON.”’ 
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emphasised. The main object of the driver should be to keep his 
tires comparatively cool, and there are several ways in which the 
desired result may be achieved. Although one is apt to grudge 
the expenditure of time involved, it is advisable periodically to 
call a halt at a garage or hotel and have the covers thoroughly 
drenched with water. If there are any water splashes on the route 
it is well to take them very slowly and allow the pores of the rubber 
to suck in all the moisture they can absorb. If this be done, the 
tires will be far less vulnerable to the attacks of sharp stones than 
will be the case if they are dry. 





A BRAINSBY LIMOUSINE LANDAULET 


Fitted to an 18-22 h.p. Hotchkiss chassis 


Then we come to a still more important point—that of in- 
flation pressure. Now, either over-inflation or under-inflation 
makes for heat generation in a tire, and our object should be to 
hit upon the golden mean. Many drivers who have a very good idea 
of the proper inflation pressure in normal atmospheric conditions 
do not appear to realise the necessity for adapting their methods 
to suit the requirements of an exceptionally hot day. If they are 
in the habit of inflating their back tires to a pressure of 6olb. to 
the square inch in winter they will do the same thing on a broiling 
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August afternoon, and then they are apt to complain of the up- 
comfortable running of their vehicles and of the astonishing manner 
in which their covers are giving out. The crux of the whole question 
is this: we must so arrange that the pressure is correct, not only 
at the moment of starting, but after the car has been on the move 
for ten miles or so. The safest method to adopt is to reduce the 
inflation pressure before the start to about five pounds below the 
normal—of, say, 60lb.—and, after a quarter of an hour’s travelling, 
to test the pressure again. On a really hot day the reading wil] 
be found to have risen to a remarkable degree—quite possibly to 
7olb. or even 75lb.—and, so far as resiliency js 
concerned, the tires will be but little be te; 
than “solids,” to say nothing of b ing 
overheated. Now, we must reduce this » es. 
sure to 6olb., above which figure it yj] 
probably not rise again throughout the -yp 
By adopting this simple precaution we all 
reduce the risk of a burst tire to a minimu 


We have stated that under-inflation f{ a 
tire tends to excessive heat generation, and 
perhaps a word of explanation on this © int 
is needed. When a tire is not supported y a 
considerable air pressure within the ner 
tube, the weight of the car tends to re 
the cover out of shape. That portion ich 


is in contact with, or immediately adj cent 
to, the road surface is flattened, the sick 
walls of the cover at this point assum ig a 


far sharper curve than the normal. A_ the 
wheel revolves, the flattening process, a of 
course, the recovery or straightening out 
are constantly repeated all round the «© jver 
Now, this action is precisely similar its 
effect on the fabric of the side walls to that of the bending 
backwards and forwards of a rod of metal. A metal bar, if bent 
sufficiently often, will eventually break ; so will the fabri: the 


side walls of an outer cover. Before the metal rod gives way 
considerable heat is generated at the point at which the bending 
takes place. The same may be said of the fabric of the cover. The 


constant bending and straightening generate heat, set up a dis- 
integrating action, loosen the outer covering of rubber from the 


fabric and, at last, produce a burst. 








Your Car is not 
} Complete, unless 
it is fitted with 





Halls Rigid 
Motor Flap 


the remedy for the inconvenience of rain-blurred wind screens, the 
perfect means of communication between the occupants 
of a closed car and the driver, and an excellent ventilator. 


It occupies very little space and Made in England of durable 
can be let into a sliding window, materials. it is being adopted 
or a glass screen, Without by the leading car manu- 
coming in contact With the facturers. and motor-body 
frame in raising or lowering. builders. 


Quite inexpensive, its price 35/- includes supplying, fixing, 
and taking all risks to glass in fixing. 


MADE ONLY BY 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


(Bristo and London). 





173,St. Pancras Rd. er 
LONDON, N.W. BRISTOL. 
Send for Booklet <a 


press the 
button, and 





A 
Fa 
GLASS OF EVERY f 
DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED. 


it flies open 
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The BELDAM 
ALL-RUBBER 
NON-SKID 


(PATENT) 


= 





Ces tS 


If when You are motoring 
Tyre Troubies trouble You 


try 


BELDA 


und “forget it.’”’ With Beldams 
You are bound to “get there” 
999 times out of a thousand. 


——— 


MOTOR 
TYRES 


SOS a rv 


eldams retread any _ Get the Book of the Beldam 


make of tyre with dis- Tyre. It explains hot 
patch and satisfaction to Beldams save time, troub 0 
re user ata moderate cost. and money. Write to-da 
Beldam Tyre Co., Lid 
Brentford. Middlesex. 
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Quality, gentlemen, is the most noteworthy feature about Michelin Tyres. The same 
stones which have the audacity to attack and injure the tyres on a multi-millionaire’s car 
attack and injure the tyres on that of the ordinary motorist. Consequently, we see no reason 
why we should make tyres of the best quality for our rich clients, and of an inferior quality 
for the man of ordinary means. 


No! we prefer to concentrate the whole of our manufacturing resources upon the 
production of 


One Quality Only—the Best. 


Nothing short of that can satisfy us— 
or you; and we affirm once more that 


You don’t know a GOOD tyre unless you have tried a 


Micneiin 


MICHELIN TYRE CO., LTD., 81, Fulham Road, Chelsea, London, S W. 
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SHORT SUMMER TOURS. 
E have received the following letter from 
a correspondent referring to a_ recent 
article under the above title: a 
really do not think that your contri- 
butor does justice to Belgium in _ his 
article under this head It is, moreover, clear that 
he travelled without his Baedeker. Had he taken 


the towpath along the Meuse to Givet, passing Dinant, 
Waulsort and Hastiére on the way, he would have 
had magnificent scenery, with the steep, precipitous 
and wooded cliffs of the river on either side. At 
Dinant is one of the best hotels in all Belgium, 
and famed alike for its age, its cellar, its table and 


its general appointments. A reference to Baedeker 

would have saved him from the other, which is 

tripper’s house. As one crosses its threshold one is conscious of a 
lack of discipline. There is, moreover, no cathedral at Dinant—- 
simply the parish church. Again, the average distance between 
the locks is three miles, as on the Thames. At Givet he went to 


certainly what is the best hotel in the whole of that district; but 


the only feature I recognise in bis description is its name. Whether 


the sheets are coarse or not I cannot say; I am too old a 





THE NEW 14-18 H.P. ADLER 
With special body by Morgan and Co. 


COUNTRY 
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A SMART TWO-SEATER. 


Built by Lawton and Co., on a 25-30 h.p. Mercédés chassis. 


traveller to notice such a detail. But there are monsieu: 
madame, mademoiselle, four female servants, two.1waiters, ; 


ostl 


er and the driver of the station omnibus. The excellen 


of the table brings to the house all the public dinners. Agai 


he 


terms Givet a _ village; but there are four Givet 


merging one into the other—the manufacturing Givet, 


the 


banks of the Meuse, hard by the frontier custom - hou 
at Agimont; the new quarter that has sprung 1 
round the station, in whose Avenue de la Ga 
could be placed a village, so spacious is it; t 
old Givet, on the borders of which stands 1 
Hétel Mont d’Or, and which includes the barrack 
and on the other side of the river the park, t 
schools and the General Post Office, a_ buildi 
quite as large as Charing Cross Post Office. Moreov: 
as a frontier garrison town, there is an officers’ co 
of nearly one hundred. Again, at Rochefort, which is t 
town whence to do the Grotte de Han, there is anot 
admirable hotel, with hot and cold baths. I have walk 
the Luxembourg Switzerland, as it is termed, a 
have found no patois on the signposts—simply go 
French and German. Your correspondent has omitt 


to take into account the change that a_ proper 


name undergoes in a different language. Let me gi 
two instances—Esch-an-der Sauerg(French, Esch 





la 
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ROVER! | 





4 
















Hg 
= highway, byway and crowded 


sireets, there is no safer, surer, 
more comfortable Cycle car. 


| [TT provides the cheapest form of 

comfortable motoring, and is so 
simply contro!led that the veriest / 
ee , . if, 
novice can drive it alter a few / 


minutes’ instruction. /, 
/ 





Price complete with hood, screen, 


horn, headlights, and £125 
y 


tail lam, 





For Full Particulars 
write 

HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY. / 

LonpDon : 

32, Holborn Viaduct 

60-64, Brompton Rd., // 
S.W. V/ 

SouTHAMPTON 

27, London Rd. 
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MANN, EGERTON— 
& CO., LTD. 


MOTOR SPECIALISTS, 


HAVE 6 O NEW 


CARS IN STOCK NOW 


OF THE FOLLOWING MAKES :— 








ROLLS-ROYCE PANHARD 
ARROL-JOHNSTON REN 4ULT 
AUSTRO-DAIMLER ROVER 

BS.A. FULL LIST SEABROOK R.MC. 
BELSIZE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX 
CROSSLEY WILLINGLY SUNBEAM 
DARRACO TALBOT 

Dz DION SENT ON VAUXHALL 
HUMBER VULCAN 
METALLURGIQUE APPLICATION. WILKINSON 
MINERVA FORD 

NAPIER 











ADVICE 
ESTIMATES 
DELIVERY 
TUITION 


TOP PRICE ALLOWED FOR OLD CAR. SPECIAL SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 




















12-hp. DE DION CHASSIS, fitted with “M.b.” 12-16-h.p. SU+*BFAM CHASSIS, fited with “M.E.” 
SPECIAL COUPE BODY. SPECIAL TORPEDO TYE TOURING BODY. 











MANN, EGERTON & Co., Ltd. 


NORWICH, 
| and 377/79/81, Euston Road, London. 


] London Telerbore 3770 North (3 lines). Norwich Tele Norwich (3 lines). 





‘erams—~ Manegecar, Eusroad.” grams Motors, Norwich.” 
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Built expressly for every man of moderate 
means who desires to run a real, live little 
car, which he can easily afford to keep up. 


The 


SINGER 


10 h.p. Light Car 


is true to its name. It is nocompromise, but isa veritable 
car, giving all the advantages of the larger vehicle. And 
is such it stands completely alone. No other vehicle of 
its size and h.p can approach its perfection of design 
and equipment 


A comparison of specifications will quickly prove the 
justification of this claim; and we will send you 
complete description of the Singer immediately 
upon application. 


Of its construction, it suffices to say that it isa Singer, 
and that striking proofs of its quality are even now on 
record. Among the latest are: 


On May 17th, at Brooklands, it secured 
the Kilometre Record at a speed of 66} 
m.p-h., and it won the 26 Laps Cycle- 
car and Side-car Race. 





Such is the Car. Its Price is 


£185 


complete with hood, screen, spare wheel and tyre, 
5 lamps, horn, outfit, tools, etc. 


Complete specification and all other Singer & Co., Ltd., 














SN 


MAYTHORN & SON 


High-Class Motor Body Builders, 
BIGGLESWADE. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


particulars forwarded by return. Coventry. 
4 




















MAYTHORN’'S “MARLBOROUGH " LANDAULETTE. 


MAYTHORN’S MOTOR BODIES 
MAKE THE MOST OF ANY CHASSIS 


and are unsurpassed for 


STYLE, LIGHTNESS, COMFORT, 
AND DURABILITY. 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES ON’ APPLICATION. 





Trou), and Bastnach (French, Bastogne). One of the most beautiful 
and secluded valleys in the whole of the Ardennes—that of the Lesse, 
three miles out of Dinant—your correspondent appears to have 
missed.—J. MAYNARD SAUNDERS.” 

As the questions raised by our correspondent are of 
some interest to other readers who may be contemplating 
a motor tour which includes the Southern part of Bel 
gium, we forwarded his letter to the writer of the series 
of articles entitled ‘‘ Short Summer Tours,’’ who _ replies 
as follows: ‘‘I am glad that there are others who, wit! 
a greater experience of Belgium than the few days wi 





A FOUR-SEATED COUPE CABRIOLET. 
Built by Messrs. Cole and Sons. 


spent in the country gave us, find less to criticise ar 
more to admire. I should like to point out, howev 
that we w e not so remiss as to travel without a Baedek 
especially a; on this tour we actually visited the tow 
from which the precious volumes first issued and where th: 
author lived ; nor did we fail to traverse the towpath road fro 
Meuse to Givet. Your correspondent will note that I remark« 
‘the natural beauties are great’ ; but the members of our part 
were unanimous in their opinion that Belgian architects and builde: 
had done much to detract from the charm of the scenery. | 
spoke of the hotel at Givet as I found it, and the statement that 
there were no female servants was made me by the proprictor 
and endorsed by the fact that in the twelve hours we passed unde 
If there was such a large staff a 
your correspondent states, I cannot account for the fact that the 


its roof we saw no petticoats ! 
proprietor served dinner himself, carried up our hot water and ou! 
café complet, and was discovered later cleaning the passage ! 
Possibly there had been a domestic crisis, or it was not ‘ the season’ 
in Givet, as the garrison was, we were informed, out on manceuvre,; 





A 15 H.P. STRAKER-SQUIRE. 


J 


With dome-shaped. limousine body. 


The excellence of the table your correspondent and | are 
agreed upon. I only saw the one of the ‘ four Givets’ referred 
the old town—and though in size it is, strictly speaking, 
village, neither its principal streets, nor its shops, would q 
it for a more imposing name. I think there can be no 


yt 


that your correspondent and I are referring to the sam 
in Dinant, as it is well known; and because of its erstwhil 
we were disappointed to find it fallen from its high estat« 


plaints, however, were so general that I can only suppos iS 
undergone a change of management since, your correspond 
visited it. The correction re ‘ cathedral’ at Dinant | nt 


with humility; it boasts, of course, only a churcb. bu 
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Dunhills 


Nowadays a min exercises as much care in the selection of his Motor Clothing and his chauffeur's livery as in the choosing of his 
car. It is not necessary for him to look further than Dunhill's for the latest and best in Motor Garments of every description. 
Distinction in style and cut are the hall mark of the Dunhill livery. 
the tailoring and finish of every garment. 





A perfect fit is guaranteed and particular attention is paid to 


A leather smock worn under an ordinary overcoat affords complete protection in the mos: severe weather. Motorists everywhere are 
wearing them because they find them serviceable and economical. 


Being manufacturers of Waterproof Garments of every description Dunhills are able to supply their customers from a stock that is 
perfectly new and fresh. All Mackintoshes are guaranteed for two years, and can be supplied at a moment's notice 





DRIVER'S DUSTCOAT/|LEATHER SMOCK 
7/6, 12/6, 14/6, 21/-, 25/.. 40/-, 60/-, 80/-, 100/-. 


LIVERY 
42/., 63/-, 84/-, 105/-" 





DUSTCOAT | PONCHO 





12/6, 25/-, 30/-, 42/-, 63/-. 27/-, 45/-, 60'-, 70 -. 


Write for patterns and illustrations of Latest Designs. 


359-361, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


2, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, wW. 


MANCHESTER : 88, Cross Street. CITY BRANCH: 42 & 43, Lombard Street, E.C. GLASGOW : 72, St. Vincent Street. 


















The embodiment of everything that science, 
money, and engineering skill can devise. = 
Models from 10-14 h.p. to 50-60 h.p. a 
Torpedos, Landaulettes, Limousines, —_ 
Coupes, etc., for immediate delivery. — 


EP 
Prices complete from £350 = 
THE BRITISH NAG. ow 
MOTOR CO. LTD., 


4, GT. MARLBOROUGH Ss 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams— 
“ Nagmoto, London." 


—— - 


Regent 1828. 
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very fine thirteenth century one. The locks may be three miles apart, 
but the time taken in getting through them compares very unfavour- 
ably with what is customary on the Thames. As regards the Luxem- 
bourg signposts—if they were not in paiois, possibly they had been 
erected by Esperanto enthusiasts ; all I know is that their equiva- 
lents could not be found in Michelin or Baedeker guide-books, 
nor in the Taride maps with which both cars were plentifully sup- 
plied. (I refer, of course, not to the chief main roads, as from these 
we had diverged to see more of the country than we should have done 
by going direct to Treves.) In conclusion, may I express regret 
if I have, unintentionally, done scant justice to the Meuse? I 
would ask your correspondent kindly to remember that, in a short 
article dealing with a tour of 1,100 miles, one can only suggest 
general impressions, and must necessarily omit many pleasant 
memories—of which that of the Lesse Valley is certainly one. 
Looking on the tour in perspective, however, we were all agreed 
that the Meuse was overrated and the Mosel far too little admired, 
and if your correspondent would consent to descend for a moment 
to the ‘ odious,’ I think he would be bound to agree with me that 
it is to the Mosel Valley and river rather than to the Meuse that I 
have done scant justice in my inadequate article.—P. M. A.” 


CARS ON THE ROAD: THE 24—30 H.P. WOLSELEY. 


N these days, when cars seldom prove unsatisfactory during 
the period of their first youth, it is difficult to gauge the 
precise merits and demerits of a new model until it has 
been on the road for a few months. For this reason, when 
asked early in the year to relate my experiences of the 1913 
24-30 h.p. Wolseley in the columns of Country Lire, I preferred 
to wait until two or three thousand miles of steady work had 
confirmed or modified my early impressions of the car. With the 
arrival of the month of June, however, one’s opinion of a new 
season’s model delivered before the end of the winter may be 
regarded as definitely fixed, barring the occurrence of some highly 
improbable relapse from early good behaviour, and I am only too 
glad to accede to the Editor’s request, in the hope that my own 
experiences may prove of interest to other readers. 

The car of which I took possession at the end of February— 
an early date for this type, and only secured thanks to an order 
placed some weeks before the Olympia exhibition—was the successor 
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of one of the 1910 type which, though bought secondhang 
from a very heavy-handed original owner, had given me excellen: 
service for about nine months. I am not in a position, therefor 
to draw comparisons between the 1913 model and the two whi h 
immediately preceded it, though I can state without hesitation 
that a very marked advance has been made since the year rojo 
I fancy, however, that, excellent though the 1912 cars were by 
general repute, it is safe to say that the 1913 24-30 h.p. is even 
better. In the present year of grace, motorists judge cars from a 
very high standpoint and expect something approaching perfection 
in every particular. The severest critic of all is the owner-driver 
who has had a varied experience of other makes, and as I think 
I may include myself in this category, something in the nature of 
criticism may be expected of me. If the following record is a}:nos} 
wholly favourable, it is because I believe that the makers hay 
succeeded in turning out a car that it would be very diffici't to 
improve in the present stage of engineering experience as ar lied 
to the manufacture of automobiles. 

So far as its behaviour on the road is concerned, the 


0: 1tS 
of a car which appeal chiefly to the passenger as well x. tr the 
man at the wheel are: Absence of noise and vibration fro: _ th¢ 
machinery, freedom from road shocks, good hill-climbing cap -ity 
adequate speed on the level, flexibility, and smooth and pid 
acceleration when it is desired to increase the pace. If one adds 
powerful and silent-acting brakes, the passenger has ever: ‘hin 
he or she can possibly desire, and I have no hesitation in « ying 
that, so far as my experience goes, all these qualities are to be ound 
combined in the six-cylinder Wolseley in a quite unusual « gree 
There are, doubtless, cars on the market which, power for »ower 
and weight for weight, could beat it in one or other of the oints 
mentioned, but it is rare indeed to find so good an all- ound 
combination of what may be regarded as the essential qualitics of a 
high-class modern motor. If there is one outstanding point of 
excellence it is the springing, which in the present model has 
attained a pitch of perfection which it would be hard to beat 
Roads which I have always regarded as bad or indifferent seem to 
have suddenly improved in quality, and I find it possible to maintain 
a good speed on the poorest of surfaces without discomfort. This 
result is doubtless due to the quality of the material, the careful 
proportioning of the springs to the weight of the body fitted to 
the chassis, the use of a third transverse spring at the rear, 
and the employment of 135m.m. tires on wire wheels. 





SALOON LANDAULETTE BobDy 


With Window at back of Front Seat 
FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY WORK 





A Body in a class of its own, prices and particulars on application 


SALMONS & SONS 


Showrooms: 6, 7, 8 & 9, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Works: Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


Telegrams: “ SCALEBOAP NDON 
Telephone: Gerrard 33 
28 
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TYRES 7" 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


TO FIT ALL RIMS 








joodyear Rubber Non-Skid Features 





1. EXTENDED BASE. These blocks 
widen out so that they meet at the base. 
The weight is thus distributed over the 

fabric as with smooth-tread tyres. 


2 GOODYEAR NON. 
SKID TREAD. This tread 
consists of deep-cut blocks—so 
deep and tough that they 
retain the maximum efficiency 

over thousands of miles. 
Countless sharp-cut edges 

are presented to the road 

and grasp the surface 

with an irresistible grip. 


3. DOUBLE 
THICK TREAD. 
The tread is double 
thick. When the 
blocks are worn 
down the ordin- 
ary tread re- 
mains, giving 
double life to 

the tyre. 
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The King of Small Cars. 


EA The “G.R.” Car comprises, in itself, all the good 
¢ 
y 


points of the automobile engineering of every country. = 

The ease and silence which characterize some cars— 4 
the accessibility and reliability which are the features 

of other cars—all are combined in their most perfect = R 


form in “G.R.” Cars, together with a_ petrol 


consumption averaging A 
p R 
a) 35 MILES TO THE GALLON. Bi 
2 le And in addition there is just that touch—the 

Bf “G.R.” touch—which renders “G.R.” Cars G\/R 
1@e unique different from—better than other cars. 5 


s 
ua But drop us a line and let us 
C - arrange a trial run— that will G B 


conv nce you of “ GR.” superiority. ys 












“A \ MANN & OVERTONS, Ltd., 


> ‘, 10, Lower Groevenor Place, London, S.W. 
Xe and at 


; LN 57, Whitworth St., West Manchester. 


NT 
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40 H.P. 6-cylinder OAKLAND fitted with English-built Torpedo Body 


Oakland 


“THE CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


SAVE YOUR PETROL 











AKLAND cars—made with in- 
finite care—offer better value, 
longer service and move all-round 

satisfaction than any cars of their type and 
price. The many modern improvements 
incorporated in their consiruction—from 
chassis to coachwork—give then a 
supreme value which reflects favourably 
upon the sound judgment of every 
Oakland owner. 

Send for catalogue, or arrange a 





Oakland self-starting cars can be started 
from the seat, thus avoiding the necessity of 
keeping the engine running and consuming 
petrol-during compulsory stops in_ trafhie 











1 >-e Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. 


(GREAT BRITAIN), Ltd. 


C_ .tral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


“TORIES—Bowmanville, Canada; Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 


de Janeiro, Brazil. Branches and Stockists everywhere. 





= 


ce 
trial run, free. Le 


-2) HP. 4 CYLINDE?, 88x127, FIVE- 
SEATE® TORPEDO BODY. with nicke 1 finish 


hood. s¢ n. Deaco Lighting and Ignition System 


eo ’ rims and spa rim a 300 
26 Hi INDER. 5 S- ‘SEATER, 

P 4 EYL 10 x120, 
ae a ical aish, bo m= Oakland Motor Car Co., 
Lighting ar od Ign 1ition System ‘i aa Ltd. 
ape Rpm ee chable "€400 169, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
40 HP. 6- CYLINDER CHASSIS. ; beax 1 20. London, W.C 
with fr T Delco Self artir ing ar J ome 
an Rng “Sy ne = five lamp a? “om ™ ASO y 120m m ee pa aes da 
tyres, detachable rims and spare rims —_— £495 renee become 
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“OF “OF 
Gas- Gas- 
Engine Engine 
Fame” Fame” 








HE PERSISTENT HILL CLIMBING 
SUCCESSES OF CROSSLEY CARS, 
achieved during the past three years against all 
comers, is the surest criterion of value and unfailing 
reliability that can be submitted to the motor buying 
public. 
consistently proves its 


A car. that 


superiority under the great strain of open competition, 








will as consistently prove its superiority under the = g 
working condition of everyday use. y 


A demonstration wil emphasize the 


Crossley claim. Make arrargeme nts early. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS, LTD. 
(Dept. U), Gorton, Manchester. 












London Office 
Chas. Jarvott 
& Letts, Lid. 


43, Great Marli- 
borough St., WV. 


= 








Chassis Prices 
(with ty res) 


Shp. - £350 
20/25 hp. £475 










































The Car ¢:: Hills 


HE 20-h.p. Model ‘‘O” is a 

I new type of the All- British 
*‘Standard” Car with 4 cyl. 

engine and 4 speeds. It is one of those 
Cars which make you realise the true 
satisfaction of motoring—you feel you 
have the best. Yet the cost is moder- 
ate, and it carries a 


Three Years’ Guarantee. 
Also (for Delivery in August) 

The Standard Light 

Car, R.A.C. Rating 9:5 


Complete with Hood, Screen, 
Lamps, Horn, Spare Wheel, 
&c. Tax 3 3 0 
Write for Bo: klet and name of nearest agent 


The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. 
Standard Works, Coventry. 


London Agents : 
PYTCHLEY AUTUCAR CO. LTD. 


Gedbold 179-181, Ge at Portlend Street. London, W 
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So far as speed and hill-climbing are concerned I think the ca; 
will satisfy the most exacting of owners, unless they are of the t\-p, 
which places those qualities above all others and are willing to 
sacrifice all the refinements of running to power alone. [ hay, 
never yet come across a hill that could not be easily climbed on th, 
second speed, and on only three or four occasions during a fortn igh; 
spent in the hilliest part of Somersetshire did I have occasion ¢, 
change below the third. The capacity of the fourth direct ed 
is quite surprising, and when touring on ordinary “ give and t 
roads one will more frequently than not finish a day’s run \ ; 
having had to change speed at all, except perhaps for traffic or | he 
checked by another car onasteep hill. This flexibility is not obi. neq 
by unduly low gearing, as the car will run at close on sixty n 
hour on the level without any sign of distress. From the point: 
of the owner-driver there could hardly be a more pleasant 
handle. The steering is as light as the proverbial feath: 
clutch is smooth in action and the control levers are conve: 
placed. Above all, there is that feeling of “ life ”’ 
the engine and instant response to movement of the accx 
pedal that add so largely to the pleasure of driving and 
I have com 


and po 


long distances to be covered without fatigue. 
cars on which it is easier to change speed without noise, | 
is a matter, perhaps, into which the personal factor ent 


largely for the fault—if any—to be charged against the car 

A feature which will appeal very strongly to the 
who drives without a chauffeur is the new self-starter 
of the compressed air type and, bar a temporary dera ent 
of the air-pump, rectified free of charge by the makers, has ker 
with complete success. I have always been somewhat © os 
to self-starters on the ground that they necessitate ad 


mechanism of a complicated nature which, sooner or | 


Experience has convinced me of t re 


bound to give trouble. 





A 24—30 H.P. WOLSELEY CABRIO-PHAETON 
convenience of being able to restart an engine without leaving 
the driving-seat, and I am hoping that in the long run I ma 
not find that the advantages are outweighed by the disadvai 


tages. The fact remains, however, that every self-starter at present 
on the market possesses its weak points, and the chief objectior 
to the compressed air type—time alone will show whether tl 


objection is more theoretical than practical—is the large number 0! 
valves on whose tightness and correct behaviour the working 0! 
the system depends. In the Wolseley device, however, one has 
the consolation of knowing that in the event of any serious derange 
ment the car can be used exactly as if the self-starter were not 
existent by replacing the check valves on the engine cylinders 
by ordinary sparking-plugs. I should mention that the cor 
pressed air can be used for inflating tires, and that | have o! 
one or two occasions found it very useful for this purpose. [-xter! 
ally, the only signs of the existence of the self-starter are two small 
levers on the dashboard and the main air-valve at the of the 
frame. One of the levers brings into action a small two-cylinder 
pump which compresses air into the reservoir; the othe: operates 
the starting-valves which admit the air to the cylind rs. Th 
main air-valve is used to shut off the reservoir from th« t of the 
mechanism when the car is not in use so as to reduce lx age © 4 
minimum. As at present placed, the dashboard levers are": a some 
what inaccessible position, as they can only be reach om th 
driving-seat with difficulty. This is a defect whic! ibtless, 
could easily be remedied. 

Cars possess so many points of similarity nm s tha 
detailed technical descriptions are apt to be wea Iw 
therefore only touch briefly on a few of those featur: pametd 
some originality or may be regarded as of spe« est. | 
should, however, be mentioned that the bore and of the 
engine are g90m.m. and 130m.m. respectively, the me -_ 

y cigi 


making the R.A.C. rating 30°4 and the tax con 2 
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COACH BUILDERS 
AND TO THE 
AUTOMO3ILE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 











CARRIAGE sit 


v/ iii) \GE 
Z ) Hitt 
A 


|, MODERN and ARTISTIC {j 
~ COACHWORK 


The accompanying picture is representative of the handsome 

type of coachwork supplied by Cole’s. The graceful and 

distinctive lines, the generous front doors which provide 

plenty of protection and comfort to front-seat passengers ; 

and the admirable blending of the sloping bonnet with the 

curved dash, all combine to show that the coachwork was 
specially designed to suit the chass s. 


AGENTS FOR: Vauxhall, Valveless, Mors and Lava. 


WM. COLE & SONS, Ltd., 
92, High Street, Kensington; 235, Hammersmith Road, W. YN 
GARAGE, HIRE, REPAIRS. 0 
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Cole Landaulette 
na 
25 h.p. Vauxhall. 















There is an actual 
Saving in Petrol 


in addition to other 
economies eftected 
by the use of 





any 


CORD MOfOR TYRES 


We should like to send you a 
little book telling all about 
Palmer Cord Tyres, and in which 
you will find proof of the saving. 


Will you write for it to-day ? 














HE PALMER TYRE, LTD. 


», 121 and 123. Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 






legrams: 
cord. Westcent, 
ondon.” 


Telephones: 
1214 Gerrard 
(4 lines). 





a 











You Can Afford a Car 


1913 
Hotchkiss, any model from 15°9 h.p. to 30 h.p. with 
any Hotchkiss type of 


£250-£400 per annum 


for car, driver, and 
all road-supplies 


It_ will 
London and Parisian Motor Company’s 


Hire and Maintenance 
Offers 


if you desire to run an absolutely dependable car, luxuri- 


—and a handsome car, of the highest quality: a 


standard body preferred. 


pay you to investigate the 


ously comfortable and of irreproachable design and finish, 





For full particulars writ 









London & Parisian 
Motor Co., Ltd., 


87, Davis St, 
London, W. 
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CLEMENT TALBOTI™ 3 
AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 8 MANUFACTURERS ut 
BARLBY R? KENSINGTON-W: pe 

Catalogue on request o 
PIAKAUONOTTS! HR ameter £o 
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The London House 
Finished Cars lll] 


The 


Connaught Motor & | 
Carriage Co., Ltd. | 


27/29, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


EVERAL of the 


best known makes 
of chassis fitted with 
Connaught — luxurious 
coachwork ready for 
immediate delivery ; 
amongst them the fol- 


lowing finished 1913 


models ; 


20/30 h.p. 6-cylinder 
SUNBEAM, roomy 
Cabriolet body. 


26h.p. 6-cylinder 
DELAUNAY 
BELLEVILLE 
with special panelled 
Limousine Landaulette 


body and detachable 


chair seats. 


16/20 SUNBEAM 
with Three - Quarter 
Landaulette body. 


IZ/l6 RENAULT, 
low built TORPEDO 
TOURING body. 


14/20 LEON BOLLEE 
with light Three-Quar- 
ter Landaulette body. 


18/24 SIDDELEY- 
DEASY with luxurious 
double Landaulette 
body. 


An early visit of inspec- 
tion will repay 


TheCoennaught Motor & Carriage Co. Ltd. 
27/29, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 
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The details of the engine have been greatly improved 
The radiator is mounted on 


guineas. 
since the type was first produced. 
swivel joints, so that it is unaffected by distortion of the frame when 
travelling over uneven ground, a common cause of straining and 
consequent leakage. The oil filter is placed well within reach 
and can be removed for cleaning in a few seconds and without los 
of oil. 
provided in the base chamber, which can be opened or closed by 
A new type of piston is used on this year’s Wolsele. 


The oil pump is equally accessible, and a level cock j 


a long handle. 
cars, designed with a view to prevent oil working past the pisto: 





WOLSELEY ENGINE 
MECHANISM. 


THE 24—30 H.P. AND 


CONTROL 





rings and fouling the combustion chambers. How far success | 


been achieved I am at present unable to say. 


Accessibility seems to have been studied throughout 
engine, and, indeed, in every part of the car. The minutest 
care has also been taken in regard to lubrication, and _ if 
makers’ instructions are followed in this respect there shou! 
be a very long life for all the working parts. A distinct 
novelty is the joint used on the ends of the steering cross 


rod behind the front axle. The design is dust and water tight 


and avoids the use of unsightly leather covers. The carburettor 
is of the three-jet type, and a somewhat complicated-looking affair 
The three jets, however, are easily accessible, and the rest of the 
mechanism had better be left severely alone when once proper) 
I believe that the simple ‘ S.U.” 
20 h.p. Wolseley, 


adjusted. carburettor, which 


has proved so successful on the 16 does not 
give good results on the six-cylinder model, hence the retention of 
the three-jet type used on last year’s cars, which I have found quite 
choke.’’ Another 
novel feature of the 24 h.p. is the arrangement of the silencer, 
which the 


satisfactory, save for an occasional tendency to “ 


can be used either to give maximum efficiency 


in regard to 
muffling or 
the 
results in 


best 


regard to 
power. For 


town work or 
running 
whole of 


slow 
the 
the gases pass 
through the 
silencer, with 
the result that 











a very silent 
exhaust is THE 24—30 H.P. WOLSELEY ENG NI 
obtained. NEAR SIDE. 


When running 

fast in the country a small lever on the steering pillar 0] 
portion of the 
The result is a distinct 


a by-pass, which allows a gases to 
circuit ’’ a part of the silencer. 


of power at high engine speeds without any appre iable 


in noise, One could use the by-pass even in traffic withor t 
ing attention, but little advantage is gained, except when t ne 
is giving out a fair amount of power. One of the ma! not 
good points which are noticeable when one comes to use | 1s 
the large size of the petrol tank stopper, and the ease ich 
it can be removed and replaced when filling up. The selt 
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The Essential Points of 


A CAR 


Economy 





Strength 
Reliability 


Accessibility 


Smart Appearance 
[ These are some of the points found in the 
SS 





FIAT Cars complete, fitted with Michelin 
Tyres, from £425 upwards. 


Head Office: FIAT MOTORS, Ltd., 37-38, Long Acre, London, W.C 


Telegrams : ‘“‘ Fiatism-Rand, London.” 
South of England Depot 


Telephones : 7946 to 7950 Gerrard 
1o1, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


We hive recently issued a Book de I.uxe, reproducing in actual colours some 
examples of the most popular FIAT models. If youare unable to call at our show 
rooms a copy will be forwarded on receipt of postcard with name and address. 
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for Tools & Spares 


there is no receptacle so handsome, con- 
venient and accessible as the BROOKS 
PATENT TOOL CABINET. 


It is designed to carry on the footboard, is 
fastened thereto by the BROOKS 
PATENT INSTANTUS HOLDERS, 
can be instantly attached or detached and, 
when opened—and this is its crowning 
merit—reveals every tool at a glance. 
Produced in {finest polished solid Oak, as 
illustrated, 20 by 9 by 105 and complete 
with Patent Holders, 56/-. 


Details of other models will be found in the 
BROOKS Car Equipment Catalogue which may be 


obtaine.! upon request. 
J.B.BROOKS & (7: 
23, Criterion Wks., Birmingham 


London Showrooms—4, Criterion 
House, 11, Grape Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C. 

































Further results of 6 years’ Concentration. 


SIRARER SQUIRE 





“The World’s Best Fifteen.”’ 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS 
in the Brooklands Whitsun Meeting, 


Mey 12/13 





Ist in the 100 M.H.P. Long Handicap. 
Ist ,, ,, Private Competitors’ Handicap. 
3rd ,, ,, 100 M.H.P. Short Handicap. 


“By common consent, the Straker-Squire 
“is without its superior at its power.”— 
Town Topics, 18/3/13 


| 5 ONE MODEL CHASSIS ONLY 
H.P. suitable for all Types of Bodies. 





Springing gear ratio and rake of steering specially 


arranged to suit particular type of body fitted 


yi (AKER & SQUIRE, Ltd., 15-71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 








Honesty 
is the Best 
Policy. 





aaa And honesty has 
always been the 


guiding policy 


\ of the makers of 


Avon Tyres 


the policy of giving the very best in tyre value—Tyres 
that have passed every test which the most exacting experts 


could devise. 


We ask nothing more than that you should try them and 
judge them on their merits. 


LONDON—19, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 


Birmingham ie 


+, Corporation St 
Glasgow 
197, Buchanan Street 
Manchester 

), Deansgate 
Bristol 
Bristol Bridge 


Paris 
88. Avenue de Tern 





WORK 


MELKSHAM. 
Wilts. 





er eee 





















AVON “KURKUT™ (cure-cut) for filling cuts and gashes in covers. Sold in 1/- tins 
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Absolutely susrantee the 
FI mao 
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Designs on THOMAS BRAINSBY & SONS, 


Application 125 & 126, LONG ACRE, w.c. 


F stablished 
150 Years 











The R » 4 is a classic among French cars. motor- 


ists have not been tutored up to its wonderful 
capabilities, reiiability and long life To the 
trained eye, the Reochet-Schneider is a mcdel of 
compieteness and clean design. 

in the “ Westmins:er Gazette."’ May 22) 


het SNC” 


ay 


THE EPITOME OF ELEGANCE 
EFFICIENCY & 
ECONOMY 


Catalogue free on application 
Showrooms: 124, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
Garage and | 112, GROSVENOR ROAD, S.W., and 
Repairs ‘149, LUPUS STREET, S.W, 





























ABSOLUTE 
SIMPLICITY - 


IS THE 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 





2/10 EMERGENCY GRIP 


WILL GET YOU OUT OF THE RUT. 


Don't be hung up by the roadside. Travel over grass- 
land tothe Golf Links, Racecourse, Army Mancuvres, 
Shooting Expeditions, Snowfields and the like, without 
skidding troubles. They are attached and removed ina 











few minutes; always effective ; cost much less than chain 
giips; fit any tyre Specially constructed to “give” to 
the resiliency of the tyre. Sold in sets of 10. 
Size ““A™ 700's to 910's__.. 0'- 
: s '760's ,. viS's «.. 32/6 
‘ ' 820’s ., 920's _ .. 3S 
KENA, Ltd., Spring Sp ialists, Keynsham. Bristol 





FOR HIRE or PURCHASE. 


Elegantly appointed Landaulettes and 

Limousines for the coming season. 

Special Quotations for Yearly Contracts. 
ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO— 


J. M. ROBERTS, Semley Place, Victoria, S.W. 


Teleohese : 6094 Victoria. 
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holds eighteen gallons, enough for two hundred and twenty to 
two hundred and forty miles, so that replenishment en route net d 
seldom be necessary. When the power and many excellent 
qualities of the 24—30 h.p. Wolseley are taken into account thy 
price charged for this model must be regarded as distinct! 
moderate. The bodywork turned out by the firm, I might ac 
is of the highest class so far as my experience goes. CELER. 
ITEMS. 

We have received from the Hans Motor Company, Limit 
late Elers and Co., Limited, a catalogue of the Belgian Mie: 
cars, for which they hold the sole concession. The two stand; 
models are rated at 15 h.p. and 24 h.p. respectively, the forn 
having a four-cylinder engine, 80m.m. bore by 140m.m. stro 
the engine dimensions of the latter being 1oom.m. by 140m 
The specifications of the two cars are in accordance with the | 
modern practic c. The chassis prices of the Miesse models 
£315 and £380 respectively. 

The Continental Tire Company have filled a long-felt want 
publishing their new combined ‘‘ Handbook and Atlas of Holla: 
a part of Europe which has been somewhat neglected by ot 
compilers of similar works, in that Holland has always been grou 
with other countries, and not been deemed worthy of sepa 
treatment. The new atlas comprises a key map and ten secti: 
maps, arranged in a convenient form. We hope at an early « 
to deal at greater length with a work which at first sight s 
calculated to be of very great service to the ever-increasing nun 
of motorists who travel in Holland. 

The old-fashioned speaking tube is now being rapidly si 
seded by other means of internal communication between the d: 
and his passengers. An 
ingenious device intended 
for this purpose is the Hall 
Rigid Motor Flap, which can 
be let into any glass window, 
whether of the fixed or 
sliding variety. Closed, it 
is both weather-proof and 
vibrationless, while it can 
be opened simply by touch- 
ing a release spring button. 
Two shapes of flap are 
made, the oblong and the 
circular. The former has 
been known and appreciated 
by motorists for some time, 
as it is widely used as a 
remedy for blurred wind 
screens in wet weather or 
for driving at night. 

It is generally agreed HALL MOTOR FLAP 
nowadays among motorists 
that big tires make for ultimate economy, and although most n 1s 
recognise the fact, there are still many cars running on the roads 
which would be improved, from the point of view of comfort an 
cost, if they were fitted with covers of larger section. Hitherto 
any alteration has necessitated the fitting of new rims; b 
new departure of the Continental Tire Company will now enable 
owners of cars with 105m.m. or 120m.m. tires to use the next 
largest size without going to the expense of having thei | 
altered. In future it will be possible to obtain “ oversiz 
Continentals which, briefly speaking, are large section covers ! 
to fit existing rims which hitherto have only been suitabl 
the standard size supplied with the car. Thus, a 125m.m 
size ’’ will fit a 105m.m. rim, and a 135m.m. “ oversize "a 12 
rim. We have little doubt that the extra initial outlay in ed 
in using the new tires will be found to be more than rep r 
their longer life and the additional comfort that they afford 

A correspondent draws our attention to a feature of the \ston 
Hill Climb which is worthy of the notice of the organisers ot 
competitions. He refers to the means adopted to hold t rs 
on the starting line. This was done by means of a lo! ile 
the big end of which rested on the ground and acted as 
behind one of the rear wheels, the small end being held u 
official. This scotching pole was greatly appreciated by 
petitors, as it obviated the need for keeping the brakes + 
waiting for the signal to start. 

The Motor Schools Training Institute, one of the mot mg 
schools which are recognised and inspected by the Royal 





A NEW PATTERN OF THI 


Club, has instituted new classes limited to eight students lies 
and gentlemen who are desirous of learning the practi xing 
eek 


of a motor-car. The fee for a complete course lasting 
is a guinea. Particulars may be obtained on applicatio 











Schools, Limited, Heddon Street, Regent Street, W. 
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uster 


ATEN, 
EXTENDING 


vege BACK SHIELD 
car comfort yet 


isvented"’ 










i The Motoring Editor of The G a'hic says 
‘In wind-screens ‘there is little choice nowadays ou side the 
aun which i: a wide variety of patterns and types monopolises 
the market. Of course, there are other competitors, but this Auster 
appears to keep ahead as easily as did Black Austet in the days of old. ' 


A PERSONAL : * Auster” Shi + =e Hood 
INSPECTION -quipment cannot fail to con- 
EEN LEE 


vince you of its unquestionable 
superiority. g 


AUSTER, LTD Crown Works, Bartord St., BLIRMING 
* HAM. RS ydon Showrooms: 138, LONG 
.W.c 


And at Paris 














TORCHES 


vere once used to assist travellers to find th:ir way 


CANDLES 


vere better ; 


OIL 


vas a still greater advantage, 


ACETYLENE 


soon eclipsed all other torms. Then came 


ELECTRICITY 


with its cleanliness, etc., but it had many disadvantages 
until the introduction of the 


DUCELLIER 


ELECTRIC DYNAMO 
INSTALLATION 


which is now recognised as the most advanced and 
practical system of car lighting 

The result of seventy years’ experience in lamp building 
and lighting systems adapted to present day requirements 


with the introduction of suitable lamps 





Booklet No. 2 sent 
free on request 


A.A. GODIN, 
1, RED LION SQUARE, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
‘Gram—“Container, Lone : 
*Phone—6897 Central ry 7 City 
SCOTTISH AGENTS: 
WILLIAM McGEOGH & Co., Ld. 
28, West Campbell Street, 

GLAi GOW. 


Sole Agent 








Just to remind 
you. We repair all 
kinds of lamps, 
radiators, horns, 
accumulators, 
magnetos, etc. 


























































Side-Car 
Com fort 


If your companion be of the 
fair sex this matter of comfort 
is not one of light import- 
ance. The problem of com- 
bining ferfect stability, and 
control of the side-car, with the 
absorption of all harmful road- 
shock has been completely solved 
by a long series of patient 
experiments—and with the 
admirable coach-building, the 
rocmy compactness and the 
careful upholstering, the 
Rudge side-car means 
soft and luxurious 
riding— and 
it doesn’t 
sway it is 
cleverly un- 
derslung. 
Rudge-Multi 
500 c.c.' £60 
Rudge-Multi 
750 ce. £70 
Write for a copy 
Rudge- Wrinkles " and the 
1913 Catalogue t 

|) Ruage-Whitworth,Ltd. 
"| (Dept. 250) Coventry. 


Lom Depot 
230 Te ttenh m Ct Rd 
(Oxford St. End), W.; 
23 He ‘born Viaduct. E.C. 
R171 
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The merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
A Gentleman thinks of his Chauffeur. 
He also thinks of his Tyres ! 


Much of your Tyre-trouble is due to underinflation. 
Tyre-pumping this weather is hard work. Try it your- 

5 self and see, and it is but human nature to “ make it do” 
before inf!ation is complete. But if you 


LET THE ENGINE D) THE WORK 


witha 


~ BRAMGO-PIONEER 


VALVE-CAP TYRE INFLATOR 


Pioneer Pump Patents) 
there will be noincentive to shirking and your man’stime is saved. 
as he can be doing ssmething else whilst the engine pimps the 


tyres. There is no fitting required. 
£3 3 0 


buys the outfit complete with 12 {:. hose 
Why n let us send you one NOW? 


and pressure gauge. 
BRAN. LIMITED, 65, St. Nicholas St., COVENTRY. 


— LO ON: Pioneer Pump Patents, Ltd, 48, Tottenham St., W. 
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BOSD SOOO OOOO OOOO Ooo 


Big Game Shooting 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCIIINSON 


2 Vols., 25s. Net, by post 25s. Sd. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 12s. 6d. each net, by post 12s. 11d. each. 


Published at the Offices of “ CouNTRY LIFE,” LTp., 20, Tavistoek Street, Covent Garden 


London, W.C. 





MOTOR BODIES 


36-38, PECKHAM RD., LONDON, S.E. 





Telegrams—" Linchpin, 
Telephone—3760 Hop (2 lines). 


ORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 





LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREE 


E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 


and Branches. 
London." 


Largest Motor Works In London. 
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OUR MINIATURE RIFLE-SHOOTING 
COMPETITIONS. 


FOR SCHOOLS FURNISHING CONTINGENTS TO THE JUNIOR 
DIVISION OF THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 
Che firing for the trophies took place this year during the week 
ending March 15th, and below will be found complete scores of the 


competing teams, 
856 and 857 of this issue. 


SCHOOLS FURNISHING TWO AND MORE COMPANIES. 


RADLEY COLLEG! 
Grouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 


ROSSALL Scuoot 


Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total 


Rucsy Scunoot., 


Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Harrow Scuoot 


Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 


Kinc Epwarp’s ScHoot, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


2oyds. Range. 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total 


WurirGcirt GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CroypDon. 

2oyds. Range. 
Grouping 

Rapid 


Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 


LANCING COLLEGE. 


Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total 
CHARTERHOUSE SCHOO! 
Grouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


fotal 


ALDENUAM SCHOOL, 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 
Landscape 


Total 


which are 


STONYHURST COLLEGE. 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. 
Landscape 


Total 
DuLwicu COLLEGE. 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


otal 
SHREWSBURY SCHOO! 
Grouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 
Ferres COLiect 
Groupmg 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 


Landse ape 


rotal 
KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
15vds. Range 
Grouping .. 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape .. 
Total 
WELLINGTON CoLLece, Berks 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 
Landscape 
Total oe 
University COLLEGE ScHoot. 
20yds. Range. 


Grouping .. 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total 

EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting.. 


Landscape 


Total aa 
City or Lonpon Scuoot 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total .. ee ee 


dealt with in detail on pages 855, 


Bricuton CoL.ecr. 


Crouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting.. 


Lands« ape 


Petal 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 


Landscane 


Total 
FELSTEAD SCHOOL. 

Grouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting. . 

Landscape 


Total 


GEORGE Watson Boys’ Scuoor 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Snap-shooting.. 


Landscape 


Total 
SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

(,rouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting 


Landscape 


Total 
MERCHISTON CASTLE ScHoo! 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 


Landse ay» 


Total 
St. Paun’s Scnoo.. 
Groupmng 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 


Landscape 


Total 





SCHOOLS FURNISHING NOT 


Trent COLLEG! 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Landscape 
Total 


KInG'’s SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Landscape 


Total 
EXETER SCHOOL. 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Landscaypx 


Total ‘ 
READING ScHoot 
Grouping 


Rapid 
Landscape 
Total es 
RoyaL GRAMMAR ScHooL oF K 
Epwarp VI., GuILprorp. 
Grouping 


Rapid 
Landscape 


Total 
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Mitt Hine Scnoor 
Grouping 

Rapid 

Snap-shooting.. 


Landscape 


Total ei 
BERKHAMSTED ScHoor 
2oyds. Range. 
Grouping 
Rapid ‘is 
Snap-shooting. . 
Landscape 


Total ee 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ Sc) 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 


Landscape 


Total ‘% 
DENSTONE COLLEG! 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting. . 
Landscape 


Potal : 
OUNDLE ScHoor 

Grouping 

Rapid 


Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total 
ARDINGLY ColLt 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-shooting 
Landscape 


Total ‘ 
CHELTENHAM COLLI 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Snap-sh™% ting.. 
Landscape 


Total 


MORE THAN ONE COM 


NOTTINGHAM HiGn S« 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Landscape 


Total 7 
Kinc Epwarp VII. 5 
SHEFFIELD 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Landscape 


Total 
BRIDLINGTON GRAMMA 
Grouping 
Rapid 
Landscape 


Total 
WItson’s Scuoor, ¢ 
Grouping 
Rapid 


Landscape 


Total 

Kina’s Scnoo rT 
Grouping 

Rapid 


Landscape 


Total 





PANY. 


01 


h 
NK 
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EY “Always Reliable” 
| CARTRIDCES 
| 
= e¢ “° 
“** 
a For All Weathers, All Climates, and All Circumstances 
. 9 
“E” Brand Blue Label 22 Long Rifle Cartridges «vtTemove” ctey «ptuto” cLey “NEPTUNE” 
(Light Load) speci A Buff Cartridge, lee , Red 
rut: Give excellent results at all ranges from 25 to 100 yards. ally designed for loaded with El ti ht . . es " . 
= . s ts on ho (33 gr.) smokeless S ’ 
ELEY sufferfrom 4un Ms ad 1 t Ins . eated with : 
>. Mini of shot. eet ona oe 
cenabennaiananerah . ” ead in a - 
effective  slovting. “ ig 02. ¢ wet 
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Show fewest breakages in transit and fewest ai Fy Ww -” 
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Eley Cartridges and other Specialities CO al be} Il 
are sok! by Gunmakers and Dealers ul ‘ 3 \ 
~ ] 
everywhere ; ’ | 
, Se 
WHOLESALE ONLY — 


ELEY BROS. LTD, Gew ies 















hes Fes 
2 LONDON 
when ordering Cartridges 
should never fail to specify 
‘SCHULTZE’ 
the Powder with a_ reputation never 
NY. possessed by any other Nitro Powder for 
Regularity and Absolute Reliability. 
fi M SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
NEW EXPLOSIVES GO.’S||4y ‘x. THE SCHULTZE COMPANY, Ltd., 
Smokeless Cartridges ds 





Give great penetration with low recoil; easy 
ejection ; no residue in barrel ; 
very quick and absolutely 
reliable. 


LONDON AND 
STOWMARKET. 
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WeLuiincton COLLEGE, SALOP. LiveRPOOL INSTITUTE. 
Grouping ee ee oe ee 32 Grouping on ee ee ee 55 
Rapid .. os oe - -- 165 Rapid .. oe oe ee os 6295 
/ | ‘ A M SHOO | IN( Landscape o« _ ee ce 210 Landscape oe ee ee ee 145 
Total .. es oe o OF Total .. - ee +» 355 
HE winning score in a team competition is almost invariably Kinc Epwarp’s Scuoot, Batu. _ Kino’s Correce, Taunton. 
compiled by the best organised team. ‘The task of a team rsyds. Range Grouping a 
organiser is a difficult and thankless one, but there is no one . a as Rapid .. «1 ee ee ee 167 
i tel Grouping ee ee ee ee 75 Landscape ~ es - os 125 
to whom success owes a greater debt. Rapid .. .. 2 wt we 2 — 
The prime factor in successful team work is the elimination of Landscape - oe _ «+ 215 Total .. en os << 2 
the individual. In other words, each member of the team must ” HANDSWoORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
count himself as a composite part of the whole and nothing more, Total .. oe ee *+ 4°5 Grouping - “ - “i 32 
ready to make whatever sacrifice he may be called upon and Kinc’s CoLLeGe Scnoort, WIMBLEDON. Rapid .. oe ec wi a 
confident not only in himself but in each of his fellow members. Grouping ™ i - 5 57 Landscape * ++ ++ 220 
To this end the team Captain should use every effurt to have nis ee ss « <««# « we : - 
team shoot the same brand of ammunition, because complete Landscape . + . -. 185 ’ Total ants SAS oe. SP, ae 
pt KinG ALFRED'S Scuout, WANTAGE 
confidence cannot exist where one man uses ammunition which : ; 
. Total . 396 Grouping ee e« ee oe 34 
another considers to be inferior to his own. . —" - 4 : Rapid ; 
, St. Lawrence Cotitece, RAMSGATE. — 
As an example of successful team organisation the recent : Landscape oa és ci . 
work of the Royal Naval Barracks, Devonport Team, in the —— = se Oe oe 
" apic ee os : ee «+ 4871 Was — 
Military Mail Rifle League contest, is remarkable. In sixteen ' i ei Tutal .. “we -- 34 
° ‘ = andscape on ° . ee 75 a 
matches this team of eight men compiled an aggregate score of : ; LiverPoot CoLLece 
3 4 =2e Grouping es es os oe 3 
12,618 at 25 yards, being an average of no less than 788°62 out Total . 
’ - ; , otal. co Cee 6 Cee 0S Rapid ww wwe 
of 800. Reduced to an indiv idual average the score reaches a a rn Landscape ww ww ws 
the extraordinary figure of 98°57 (out of a possible 100), for ‘ 
7 srouping e. oe es ee 39 
128 shoots ! Rapid .. _ .. 180 Total .. - as - 
Che captain of the Royal Naval Barra ks Devonport team Landscape bia . 205 HERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOO! 
= . ; . Grouping . = es 2 { 
recognised the chief qualification necessary in a succ essful team, m Rapid 
with the result that each member used one brand of ammunition Total .. +. ++ ++ 394 , ww nn . 7 Oe 
throughout the season’s contest. That brand was the well-known SOLIHULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. pha 
Remington-U.M.C. ‘22 Long Rifle, whose chief characteristic, 15yds. Range. Tete oc est 
apart from its great accuracy, Is that it provides complete Grouping ee - - ‘ 57 Beaumont COLLEGE, OLD Winpsor I 
immunity from corrosion and “leading” in the rifles. This Rapid 2 Grouping ‘oe « ~s« «« 1 
feature, which is peculiar to Remington-U.M.C. ammunition, is Landscape .. «.. -. ++ 205 Rapid .. .. «2. «2 « i 
invaluable in team work since it ensures uniformity in the scores — Landscape .. .. «se 9 | 
and greatly reduces the chance of a breakdown. Total .. +. +. ++ 394 sa 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. Total .. i “s ce 32 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL GUNMAKERS and DEALERS royds. Range GeorGE HeErtot’s ScHoot, ‘ 
G 7 ae EDINBURGH. ( 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co ar a er, oe . 
. Rapid .. _ - ." -. 118 Rapid ; 
: . - ** ** ** “* ** oO 1 
St. Stephens House, WESTMINSTER, S.W. Landscape .. he -- Landscape... wa ea so 89 ; 
yon Son Bo ‘, -- 387 Total .. 7 _ . * ( 
ee aay; ee BristoL GRAMMAR ScHoor V 
a ee ee oe ee 39 Grouping im . . 
’ el oe _ a4 - oo 69898 Rapid .. 7 . 7 _ i ; 
*. 7 span ia " = = . Landscape on e% tut o« Wi \ 
. > : 
er ec . = I nea “— e a a Total . ; 
. -ORTSMOU iRd Se . ‘ 
4 come . ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Rowen Senees. 
. . e¢ Ing ee ° ee ee 7 ; 
“ x —~ a. 47 15yds. Range. 
e& ‘. ° . ~ p a oe ‘ ° ce 130 Grouping . . . . ; { 
-anascayn oe e* ee 190 
™ F ~~ Landseape “i - » i 4 
*> . * Total .. wa as os 373 P t 
ee / * 7 Hymers Couiiece, Huw Total .. = 7” .. 208 ' 
0 r YX «* .- Grouping "= " a *+ 34 WOLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOO! 
ie Rapid ..  «. ee - 130 Grouping ‘+ oo we ws 
- Landscape oA ‘ . .. 200 Rapid .. - - ” ~ ¥ ( 
B.S.A. “410 at 20 yards — Le _ 
eandscape én - se oo 4&4 t 
The BS.A. 410 bore gun is a gun of ten-guinea qua'ity at two- Total ee ee ++ 370 - ‘ 
guinea price. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME HIGH Total .. xe in os 6281 
It kills clean anywhere up to 30 yards, shoots the “Magnum” ScHOoL. BUCKLAND ScnHoot. 
24-inch smokeless cartridge, and is a per'ect bolt-type gun for Grouping +s ee ee = we ~=— 62s Grouping a ie . 
rabbit, partridge, pheasant, woodcock, and pigeon shooting. Rapid .... 7 .. 180 Rapid .. acl lw i 
It shoots to kill and not to smash, and at 20 yards puts 88 %, of the Landscape... - ee ee €2§ Landscape .. .. «2 «3 ( 
charge into a 15-inch circle. ae 
Weight, 4 lb. 11 oz. Just the gun for your boy! Total .. .. www. 3867 Total ( 
1 
“4 | () BORE GROUSE IN PART SAVED BY BEING LATE. 
HAT has been the salvation of a certain numbet P 
* oy @ Single Barrel Bol:-Action Ejector the grouse is that they came to brood their eg ‘ 
very late; in fact, in the North the spring in ) 
S O . ( I N its manifestations has been about a month later than usu 
and this was due to the terrible weather of March and 
first halt of April mainly. The May snowstorms and abnor! 
. . . 
; ty ti rains counted for less, although they helped i 1e dist 
ew Write for full descriptive 7 saa. i g bore I — - : a t 
e game. ‘rom one moor that we heard of, the 
g.%. . booklet free to ae i 
. sitting grouse was seen on May t1oth—the very day, curio 1 
” 7 * enough, on which we heard of the May-fly showing on some of n 
P 7 irming am English trout streams. This is a late date for the grouse, bu' 1 
\, EF heather is even later in its growth. Within very little less th g 
. - . > . 
y 3 Small Arms week from the first of June there was fresh snow falling in 1 ‘ 
parts of Scotland, and all the young heather buds that could » h 
2 . . i 
S i ee C i td found were occasional products of the more sheltered plac: t ( 
= ee ‘ : 
a ° O., * is no wonder that the birds are late. On many of the highe! s 
. : S 
ee we hear that the birds, driven down by stress of weather and t- a 
B.S.A. ‘410 at 20 yards B I RK M I N G H A M. ness of food, did not return. That it shall be a good year, ‘ n f 














an average year, is beyond reasonable hope. f 
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HOUGH cynics material as the old heavy and cumbersome corduroy velvet. ‘Truly 





may sneer at we live and learn, especially at Burberrys’. 


what they The dresses to be worn with these and other delightful overalls 
are »leased to call the foolish extravagance of modern fashions, must be considered later. Modes just now are changing daily, 
the ult of the beautiful in feminine dress has at least achieved and fashions for the most important functions have not yet declared 
two shining victories. One is the admirable attention now given themselves ; in addition to which, our recent foretaste of what 
to the little details of a toilette, those minor touches so trifling the weather may have in store for us has turned all our thoughts 
in txemselves, but of such infinite value in the building up of an 
harmonious whole. Every item that goes to the making of a gown 
may be perfect in itself, but if even the smallest and least important SEZ ' 
is out of keeping with the rest, the whole effect aimed at is hopelessly SOE Ss ; 
lost. Dress nowadays is no longer a business, it is an art, and, i y ; JZ - ome , : 
like other artists, the skilled couturiére sees to it that every part = : = : 
of the picture is well composed and without even the suspicion =o Sy ae jot ; 
of a jarring note to mar its beauty. Another achievement of the fl > BA ¢ ; Ap iat! 
dressmaker of to-day is less easily described than the dainty , ae ee f 
thoroughness that has gradually become part and parcel of every ’ 1) 
modish gown. It is no less than the new-found appreciatior A Lt > ANGA. 
of the power of subtlety in dress, the potent charm of what, for rey G ys (& BO 
want of a better expression, I will call the elusive note. ia , } 
The evening gowns of the near future are to be wonders of Ww 3 ¥- S (SA: & 
manipulation, and bid fair to drive the lesser lights of the modistic y C4 Va) Z f/ 
world to despair. A well-known couturiére told me the other Ne 4 b 
day that she was beginning to consider the most beautiful creation Se oy ke \ 


a failure, if even an expert could describe it quite accurately. 
The idea, like most extreme notions, hails from Paris, but I venture 
to think that though we may borrow a hint now and then from 
across the Channel in the matter of new designs, we have little or 




















nothing to learn in the management of colour. This was borne Wy ' 
in upon me very forcibly during the early part of the week, when, 7 \ 
after contemplating a lot of race frocks, stretching through Sandown, f7} \ 
Epsom and Ascot to the glory of Goodwood, I made a voyage of f Md | \\ j 
discovery to Burberrys’ in the Haymarket. There I found all \\ Ye j y, y 
that the most exacting woman could desire in the form of race ‘ALY \ Val, . 
coats, so pretty and artistic in treatment that ten years ago we ! ) [2/6 
should literally have rubbed our eyes in amazement at the sight 
of them. Then a race coat was simply a high-class wrap, lighter 4 
in texture and more elaborately trimmed than other wraps, but { 
even so most of them had no special pretensions to beauty. The ‘ih 
Burberry race coat of the moment is a different matter altogether. Sj , | 
Colouring has always been a strong point with this house, but } } 
their new production, poetically christened ‘“‘ Melody ”’ silk, excels b d | 
anything yet attempted. Supple in texture and woven with the y'! 1 
greatest skill, the surface of the material ripples with soft lights 
and shadows, the blended colours melting into each other with \ : 
delig! {ful effect. | } | i 
first picture to-day illustrates a coat in this charming fabric, : : iu a = 
Carri | out ina delicious mixture of delicate blue and green. Elegant P re j ) 
and y simple in design, it displays all the well-known points of Ay : j 
the |‘ rberry cut; it is ample without fulness, and shows every ] ! 
line the figure to advantage. The revers and doublure are of f i | 
Talis silk—another speciality—which owes its name to the Va | = 
mys Good Luck ” sign woven into it in slightly deeper colour- / 4 j i Ss! 
ings few large buttons with metal threads mingling with the | H) 
silk ‘d to fasten and punctuate the coat and at the same time /; = ee 
acct the iridescent note of the whole scheme. The handsome, 
hea nged sunshade matches the coat, and hats and scarves ; t , | 4 “ ~~ 
can | to tone with all the many shades of “‘ Melody ”’ silk. > x tj 
Am host of other pretty and desirable things I noticed yet Ky = Blas nid 
— ‘pical Burberry coat. It was made in their new velvet- - “ i—_— 
nisl orduroy, as soft as plush and extraordinarily light and 
pliable. It is difficult to believe that in essence it was the same A RACE COAT IN BUBBERRYS'’ NEW “MELODY” SILK. 
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in the direction of the simplest and coolest of summer frocks 
Fresh from a temperature of 80deg. in the shade, chiffons and 
muslins, shady hats and parasols of airiest construction call us 
irresistibly \ treatise could be written on how to cope with the 
difficulties of dressing comfortably on a very hot day, but 
everyore will agree with the axiom. that the next best thing 
to being cool is to look cool. I once asked a friend whose 
word I set great store by how, in her opinion, this minor 
problem might most easily be solved; and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, she avowed: “‘ Wear white; there is no colour to 
equal it.” 

rhis brings us at once to the very general objection that white 
in daylight is so trying to the average complexion. But there 








A CHARMING RIVER GOWN IN JAPANESE BLUE AND WHITE. 


are sO many ways of managing white, and if we take cream and 
écru into the scheme of things, there are so many shades to choose 
from, that a becoming hue can surely be found for everyone who 
will take the trouble to look for it. This year, too, the matter is 
further simplified by the pretty fashion of wearing a band of 
velvet about the throat with an open collar of soft white muslin. 
That little dividing line between the top of the bodice and the face 
makes a whole world of difference; it has the gift of bringing 
far more trying colours than white into harmony with the tone 
of the skin, and for outdoor use there is always the modifying 
effect of a becomingly lined sunshade. 

Next to white, green is the coolest of all colours to the eye, 
and white and green is an ideal mixture for river and garden wear. 
A sweet little dress of almond-green silk crépon, suitable for a 
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garden party or any similar afternoon function, had a deep bai! 
of fine white lace inserted just above the hem and continued up 
the front to the waist. The bodice was cut almost in bolero form, 
and was finished at the neck by a lace collar that developed 
front into wide revers, hanging in points to the waist. Under these 
points was twisted a little belt of almond green velvet, finishing 


in a flat bow. 

My second sketch this week spirits us away from the rea!ms 
of silks and crépons, and brings us face to face with the more sub 
stantial charms of gowns for wear in the country and up the 1 


River frocks, as a general rule, are, broadly, divided into two dist ct 
types—the very useful and the ultra-ornamental ; but it seem. to 
me that our present model exactly strikes the happy med im 
between the two. It is an original study in Japanese blue nd 
white, so simply and neatly designed that it could be donned ‘o; 


a long day’s boating with perfect confidence, and, at the s 
time, so chic in effect that it would not be out of place at |, 
smartest of river functions. The white linen skirt wraps eT 
in front so boldly that it rather resembles an enormous revers ca. hit 


above the knees and again, nearer the hem, by three large blue 
buttons. It is slit up at the hem just sufficiently to allow fre: 


of movement. The sleeves of the open bodice are cut in one 

it, and are finished at the elbow with deep cuffs of blue and te 
striped linen, which is also used to form the vest and spreading s: |o 
collar. But the detail that gives character to the dress is the q int 
little tunic basque, which falls from under a wide sash of lu 
washing silk and across the figure in a long bias line from bek he 
left hip. A particularly becoming hat in fine white open- ork 
picot, with an under-brim of blue, finishes the costume. 

Now that race meetings and open-air festivities of all orts 
are in the air special interest attaches to a little book just issu«.! by 
Messrs. Dickins and Jones, Regent Street, W., treating exclus vely 
of race and féte gowns and wraps. This firm have always cer 
renowned for their exquisite day gowns, and the free scope hich 
the fashion of the moment permits has enabled them this year 
to make a really marvellous display of beautiful garments. 
fancy was immensely taken by a smartly draped skirt of ck 
broché moiré allied to a coat of white charmeuse girt with a high 
swathed sash of the broché moiré; and there is another ely 
model in white crépe éponge with a soft coat pouched over « full 
belt and having a deep basque behind, which would make any 
woman envious. A race-gown in white muslin and Cluny to b 
worn under a loose draped coat of green chiffon with touches of 
mauve velvet at the waist and round the neck is an ideal toilett 
for a hot day, and there are numerous other lace and lingerie gowns 
while printed voiles and fancy taffetas are converted into the most 
fascinating picture frocks. A lovely wrap is expressed in black 
chiffon with a top and voluminous sleeves of velvet broché, and 
of course, there are lace, ninon and beaded coats and cloaks galor 
Motor and dust coats in satin gloria, shantung and crépe de Chine 
will commend themselves to practical folk, and there is a most 
becoming and useful long coat in black moiré lined with silk costing 
less than four pounds, which will certainly find many purchasers 
Hats, sunshades, gloves, etc., fill the booklet, and in every cas 
the same perfection of design and moderation in price have been 
observed. 

The most promising of hunting grounds for the giver of wedding 
presents who wishes to find something which will be appreciated 
by the recipient and will not be duplicated ad nauseam by other 
generously inclined folk is the antique gallery at Messrs. Debenham 
and Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. Any lover of old needk 
work, lace and embroidery will enjoy wandering round the spacious 
gallery devoted to the purpose, examining the quaint samplers 
and needlework pictures and panels which form a large part of th’ 
collection. At the present moment an object of great interest 
is a very rare Elizabethan panel in black silk representing giraties 
leopards, rabbits and other incongruously grouped qua:rupeds 
wandering in an orchard with guardian angels overhead. .\ Queen 
Anne petit point screen panel, depicting a shepherdess «nd he! 
sheep, with its brilliant stitchery marvellously preserved, is .nothe! 
treasure trove. A dolly of the same period, still wearing her orgina’ 
quilted petticoat and mob cap and seated in a rush-bottom «hair as 


old as herself, will appeal greatly to the collector, and th ld filet 
and other laces are exquisite. Bead and woolwork are ell re 
presented, and there are some fine embroideries of Stuart 
period and Italian XVII. century work, though one ast 1S 
Elizabethan, which would make beautiful bedspreads or overs 

y many 


Old glass and china also enter into the collection, and a: 
quaint knick-knacks a little rosewood work-box with 
mother-o’-pearl fittings, and a tiny musical-box in 

which still tinkles an eighteenth century melody, ma! 
appeal to our sentimental fancy. 1 '.M. 
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Your Costume, Madam. 


When you purchase jewellery, you see 
the hall mark—further questions are 
unnecessary—and with costumes— that 
little tag bearing the name J. R 
Dale & Co. signifies your garment to be 
all that garment should be—it is an 
indication to everybody whose eye it 
meets that you discriminate in your 
attire—this little tag, madam, is like 
the Hall Mark—further questions are 
unnecessary 


The illustration shown is a cic little 
Model in Dust-coloured Corduroy, the 
saddle-shaped Collar and Cuffs being 
carried out with White Super Cloth, and 
Black Satin inlay, outlined with fine kcru 
Broderie Anglais, and is very reasonably 
priced at seven-and-a- half - guineas 


ale ak. 














12, Westbourne Grove, W. 
183 and 184, Sloane Street, S.W. 

41 and 43, Buckingham Palace Road. 
125, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
255 and 257, Regent Street, W 


By Royal Warrant of Appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Margherita of laly 
and Her Majesty the Queen of Spain 











Our Country Clientéle has grown to 





such proportions that we now have 


a special Department to attend to 
Ladies residing out of Town, and in 


such cases we can guarantee the same 





perfection of fit as is obtaine:! from a 
personal visit 


N.B.—Our NEW CATALOGUE of exclusive DALE Designs 


for Summer Wear will be willingly forwarded on application. 





Bs ; i + 
The Blinding Sun, the Burning Dust, and 

other deleterious agencies work sad havoc 

with the refined and delicate complexions 


which are the proud boast of British Female 


Beauty, producing Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness 
and Roughness of the Skin, Pimples, Spots and other 
Cutaneous disfigurements. Ladies should never be 
without a bottle of 


Rowland's 


which gives immediate relief. and faves the 
skin cool, white, clear and velvety. 
Prices 2/3, 4/6 and 8/6 per bottle, 
Of Stores, Chemists. an 
ROWLAND'S, 
67 Hatton Garden, 
London, E,C. 
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ORLICK'S MALTED MILK 











Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 
IN THE HOME, when used as a Table Beverage is more beneficial than 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or Cocoa. 
FOR INFANTS AND GROWING CHILDREN. Builds »p and 


nourishes the constitution, gives stamina and ensures healthy 
growth with development. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is 


tress'ng. May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 


ESPECIALLY USEFUL TO ATHLETES.  keplaces wast: 
tissue and gives a feelirg of fitness and staying power. 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS, The lightest diet in combina 


tion with the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means 
sS'stenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only. No cooking. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafés, hot or cold, 


- HORLICK’S LUNCH TABLETS. 


f oli Chemists and Stores, in Sterilised Glass Bott es, at 16, 2,6 and 1 1. 
beral Sample for trial free by post on request 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





 Soeieee § ! ecnfection to be 
lissolved in the 1 th 


M\LTED BARLLY, WHEAT cnd MILK in Powder Form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES i 
» 
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aternity 
Gowns 


Royal Letters Patent. 
(Unobtainable elsewhere.) 


Especially designed to create proper 
balance for the figure through 
changing proportions, and is capable 
of the necessary expansion without 
removal of any fastening Many 


designs for Day or Evening Wear 


Prices from 6 Gns. 


Smart “ Shirt Suit” 


of blue spotted foulard. The 
tie, pipings and buttons are 
of plain foulard of 
shade. 


Price 8} 


darker 


Gns. 





For Catalogue D apply 


Barri, 


72, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





Maternity Corsets & Layettes a Speciality. 














SCOTT ADIE, © 


The Royal Scotch Warehouse 


115, 115a, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


SPORTING peri Htomepans 
G A R M E N T ~ ‘Reversible Cashmere and 
A SPECIALITY. 


‘Real Vicugna Cloths. 


“Exclusive Designs, 
‘Best Qualities only, and 
most up-to-date London 

Tailoring.’ 


Sports Coats in fine 

Cashmere Wool, a large 

selection ef the Newest 
Shades 25/- cach. 


Steamer Rugs, 
Car Rugs, and 
Scotch Shawls. 


Che Largest and Best 


Selection in London. 


Shooting Stockings, a 
complete range in both 
hand knit and frame 
knit, in homespun and 
fingering yarns. Price 
from 4/6 to 10/6 


per pair. 


Tartan Silks, Handkerchiefs, Ribbons, etc. 
3 All Clans kept in Stock. 


Tailors by appointment to the Royal Family. 
“SCOTT ADIE,” Telephovre 





Coats and Capes for immediate wear. 


Telegrams : London. 93)) Central. 
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The Flowery Republic, by 
Frederick MeCormick 
Murray.) 

HIS book gives the 
most complete and 
intimate account of 
the Chinese Revo- 
lution which has 

yet found its way into print. 

In an unconventional but 

useful revolutionary scenario 

which the author sandwiches 
between his preface and his 
text, the action of the play is 
reckoned to have begun in 

1839 with the opening of Pro- 

testant schools of Christian 

knowledge His next point is 
between 1842-60, when seven- 
tcen Treaty ports were opened 

to foreigners Then, in 1870, 

is the significant arrival in 

America of Chinese students 

From that point he jumps 





bilities—-small priviteges.”’ 


THE 


A Chinese now has heavy responsi- 











“ The Censorship.” 
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“Travels of a peasanit—Al the 
Windlass.” 


forward to 1898 and 
the reform decrees 
issued by the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu. In 1900 
was the Boxer Insur- 
rection, and from that 
point until 1911 there 
is a continuous stream 
of insurrectionary 
events. But to many 
the most interesting 
sidelights of recent 
Chinese history are 
furnished by the chap- 
ters on the Press and 
the queue. How the 
pigtail came to be the 
distinguishing mark of 
a Chinaman it is diffi- 
cult now to determine, 
for that method of 
wearing the hair was 
common in this 
country a _ hundred 
years ago, and it sur- 
vives still in the 
Courts of Law. But 
just as the Puritans 
cropped their hair to 
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distinguish them from thx 
Cavaliers in Cromwellian 
times, so the new Revolu- 
tionists in China speedily 
assimilated the idea of makin 
the absence of a qucuc 
mark of their followers. <A 
late as IQII a_ venerabk 
Chinese member of the N: 
tional Assembly at Pekin 
swore, “ TI will part with m 
head but not my queuc,” 
the course of a speech o; 
posing legislation directing it 
abolition. The pathetic det; 
is added that 


an examination of the head of | 
old gentleman showed that 
queue which he had defended 
passionately was a mere w 
attached by only a few desper 
hairs. 


But these hairs symbolised 
him all the old order that y 





““The People are warming up Constitutional Affairs 


and the Officials are trying to cool them.” 


changing. In the end a 
measure was passed 
making the wearing of 2 
queue optional. The 
movement, which may be 
called the hairdressing 
movement, took root first 
in the South. It is de- 
scribed as a_ kind of 
‘*March through 
Georgia.” The author 
describes the qucue-cut- 
ting at Tientsin : 


In a city of two and a 
quarter millions not a queue 
was visible in the — streets 
after three days. Citizens 
who were determined to 
hold on to their ancient 
and honourable appendages 
remained in seclusion and 
fear. It was a gala day 
for all those Republicans 
who could arm _ themselves 
with shears. They paraded 
the streets ready to sunder 
every queue. Shopkeepers 
joined _ the groups and 
mobs of queue - cutting 
outlaws, all - good - natured, 
awaiting the unsuspecting 














The Editor's final home— li 
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Established | 


1823. 





Lady’s 


YRESS TRUNK, 


made of 


*ompressed 


CANE 


covered 





vith best quality 
Brown Flax 
CANVAS, 
strong hoops 
and 
angle brasses, 
LEATHER 
CORNERS, 
double action 
lever locks, 
size 42 X 23 X 24, 
£7 5 0 
with 4 trays, 


as illustration. 
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Actual Makers. 
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268-270, OXFORD STREET, W. 


211, Regent Street, W. 
i177, 178 Tottenham Court Rd. 


81, 82, 83, 84 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


67, Piccadilly, W. 
243, Brompton Rd., S.W. 
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ACTUAL 
MAKERS 
of 
TRUNKS, 
KIT BAGS, 
HOLDALLS. 





AIR-TIGHT 
BOXES 
for 
INDIA 
and 


COLONIES. 





FITTED 
DRESSING 
CASES. 





A visit to either of 
our Showrooms 
will be 
esteemed. 











. SHENKER— 





70, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone 2223 HOLBORN. 
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CLEA 


COOCEE 


Early Oak Cupboard in original fine state. 


A large and varied stock of genuine Early Oak Furniture in original condition alwaysonhand My prices are the most reasonable. Inspection invited 


Early Oak Specialist 
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Early Jacobean Cupboard in original untouched condition. 
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Illustrated Catalogues on application. 
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victims—carriers, chair-bearers, teachers, salesmen, far- 
mers. Clip, and off came the victim's queue—his morti- 
fication greeted with howls of delight from the crowd 
It was a kind of daylight “‘ Boston Tea Party,” in the 


Canton style. 

The queue-cutters ranged the strects and the 
The mania 
spread quickly over the rest of China, One man 
opened a barber shop and announced queues 


wayfarer had no chance of escape. 


cu free, doing a roaring business in a short time. 
A restaurant-keeper boasted that he had cut off 
Strangers had 
All this was 
Before the 
year 1900 there were hardly more than half-a- 


at least three hundred queues. 
their pigtails shorn off on arrival. 
helped by the new Chinese Press. 


dozen established newspapers in China, but from 
that time onwards they began to multiply : 
Newspapers sprang up in all the large cities, and 
the South furnished the revolt, but it was from Peking 
that the national Press was created, and in five years all 
stages of the newspaper drama that in the West covered 


decades was worked out 


One of the first reform journals was 
The Child's Educator, which was started 
little 


history, physics, and extracts from 


called 


in 1902 and contained stories in 


this innocent guise it played an important part in the educa- 


tion of the people. 


build up the Press, learning the uses of foreign printing machinery 


and the arts of process-engraving from the 


geography, 
Esop’s Fables. But 


By 1903 the young reformers had begun to 


Japanese. 
movable type had been invented in China, it had been confined 
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Fat officiais and lean people. 


natural 
under 


Although 


and under the traditian of Chinese 
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Dynasty would not have been possible without the mon 
of the Press and those whom the Press prepared. 


Yet its first editors came from nobody knew 
where, and some time elapsed before the cleveres: 
people in China were attracted to journalism 
In vain the authorities tried to arrest the mo 
ment. The Edict published in 1808 said : 

As newspapers serve only to excite the masses 

subvert the present order of things, and the editors 
composed of the dregs of the literary classes, no good 
be served by the continuation of such instruments, 
we hereby command the entire suppression and sea 
up of all newspapers published within the Empire, w 
all the editors connected with them are to be arré 
and punished with the utmost severity of the law. 
But it would have been as easy to stop the mo 
ment of the Atlantic with a teaspoon. Q) 
naturally the new journalist took to the cart 
as an effective weapon of controversy : 

The pictorial art is more universally underst 
in China perhaps than in the West. A cartoon tab: 

““ The Modern Editor’ represented the Chinese Pres 
the top of a treacherous, complicated stilt, like 
uppermost and most insecure object in a juggler’s | 
The protest of one paper was expressed by the pictu 


a cock with the inscription, “* A cock must crow when the time comes.” 
newspaper commented on its fellows with a cartoon labelled, “ The evy« 
the newspapers see much, but the mouth is closed.” 
Those we reproduce give an excellent idea of the cleverness 
effectiveness of the new weapon ; but 

Aside from cartoons, the editors had at their cammand a language wh 
its written form is 


itself pictorial, 


to books over all the untold cen- 
The conveyance of news 
was through the tea-houses and 
the guild-houses. The oldest 
newspaper in the world is the 
Peking Gagette. It existed for 
twelve centuries. Mr. McCor- 
mick describes it thus: 

It was police immune. It had 
prophesied but never propagated 
revolution or disruption of empire. 
Its dignity had never permitted it to 


turies, 


literary style and the cleverness af 
literary execution which the Press 
abundantly passessed was capable of 
every trick of suggestion, impression, 
and thought. The papers satirised, 
derided, goaded, scorned, ignored, in 
a character. An art that had belonged 
exclusively to the literati, among 
whom it was a polite accomplishment, 
became a weapon in the hands of the 
Chinese student journalist. 


The whole story of the Press in 





“ 


never 
a Latin motto 
It had 
seen a Sun- 


never 


day, and con- 
sequently it 





had never had 
a Sunday edi- 
tion But it 
was exclusive 
It had had 
” and that 


The Japanese educational ma- 
chine—*' lt works quickly.”’ 


~ 


twelve centuries of “scoops” and “ beats, 


without any special correspondents, any extras, or any 
fuss. It never voluntarily enlarged its edition, and the 

Never written 
Edicts, Rescripts, 
If on occasion there were no edicts, their 
place was taken by a statement to that effect con- 
veyed by two characters It was delivered to sub- 


nature of its contents never changed 
but always understood, these were : 
Memorials 


scribers only in fair weather. 

The names of the chief Chinese newspapers 
to-day show that they have been adopted very 
largely from those of our own press. They are : 
Illustrated News, Universal Gazette, Northern 
Official Gazette, Woman's Journal, Public 
Opinion, Daily News, Black and White, People’s 
Voice and Politics. 

That was just after 1903; but as the revo- 
lution gained force this was reflected in the 
titles of the new papers, such as China, the 
New Loyalist, the Wisdom Opener, the Risen 
Nation, and so forth. 

The power of the Press in China was something 
truly startling in the end, the most comprehensive 
demonstration of that power which the Press has ever 
had. In the West the Press has been of slow growth, 
but in China it may be said to have arisen in a day, 
equipped like a giant. It brought on the greatest ex- 
periment in constitutional government ever attempted, 
and in five years it aroused and overturned an Empire 
and subverted a Dynasty. “ The loyalty of the army, 
upon which the Prince Regent relied, and on which 
one-third of the revenue of the Empire was spent, wag 
sapped by the propaganda of hundreds of journalists,” 
said a Chinese public man. Overturping the Manchu 


“throw its hat in the ring.” 
espoused.” 





It had 


It had never had dinary rapidity 











The Mandarin and the foreigner—‘ The 
rave bird.”’ 


China illustrated the extraor- 











with which 
changes can 
be repro- 
duced under 
modern con- 
ditions 
Here was a 
nation that 
had a splen- 
did _consti- 
tution, the 
only fault of 
which was that it had not adapted itself tochang- 
ing times. Those who promulgated it appear to 
be of opinion that things would be the sam 
till the end of the world, hence China, during 
all those centuries in which 
Europe were each sttuggling with its destiny, 
was content to mark time. Other parts of th 
world got in front of 1t, and the bottom of th 
Revolution is the recognition by the Chines 
that if they have to keep their place in the world 
they will have toabandon the old ruts and « 
ventions in which they and their forebears hav 
been accustomed torun. Those most qualitied 
to speak feel assured that out of the unrest o! 
the moment there is about to grow a na!ion 
which will be all-powerful as soon as it becomes 
conscious of its strength. Should it be contvnt 
to work within its own boundaries all wi!’ e 
but there are many influences m: 
for the formation of new ambitions, ar 1 
Japan and China were, after, say, another ‘ty 
years of progress, to be bound together in ne 
firm alliance, there is nothing to prevent ©™ 
from dominating the world. Up to ow 
Westerns have lived in the complacent ! ‘Ie! 
that they} were the superior races; bu’ ‘he 
history of the world shows that in the m 1g 
of civilisation"the dominating thoughts : he 
dominating men came from the East. 








The return of the foreign 
educated student. 


the nations of 
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well ; 
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LATEST SYSTEMS OF LIGHTING 


By Electricity, Petrol-Gas, or Acetylene 


PETROL-GAS PLANT CAN BE SEEN WORKING AT LONDON AND MANCHESTER OFFICES. 











where we 


Latest System. 


QFFICE, 


LONDON - <= © 66° VicTORIA STREET. 8.w. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, LTD MANCHESTER - 47° sprina GARDENS. 
« 


GLASGOW - 9 = 6O° WELLINGTON sTREET. 
(ESTABLISHED 1886.) TevecraPuic Aporess: ‘‘ ACCUMULATOR, SOowEST, LONDON.” 


The property of the Rt. 
Hon. J. W. Lowther, 


recently installed 


Installation under 


go* 


Complete Electric Light 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT CAN 
BE SEEN WORKING AT LONDON 





























Napier—Specialization 


The Building of the Proved Best Chassis 


PECIALIZATION must of necessity depend upon the thorough general know- 

ledge of a subject: thus the Throat Specialist must devote many years to the 
general practice of medicine, and in the height of his fame he is of necessity 
interested in all other branches of medical science. No great specialist would 
argue otherwise. 


So it is with the making of cars. The men who have devoted the best part of a life- 
time to the study of making the N vapier car have ever retained the wider interest which 
renders specialization so valuable : for instance, the man whose speciality is engine design, 
in the light of his experience, knows and cares a great deal about transmission, frames, 
suspension and wheels—and vice versa. 

We were the first to specialize in 6-Cylinder cars, and the proof of our success is the 
fact that copies of the 6-Cylinder Napier are ees Aga in all motor manufacturing countries. 

The world’s proved Best Car is the Napier, whether The Original 6- Cylinder—The 
Famous 4-Cylinder—or The Business Vehicle. 


The variety of our experience makes us the world’s leading specialists 
in Motor Chassis, 


The Proved Record. Will you go for a trial drive that we may demon- The Proved Record. 
The Vnnher ta the Genseet GCetinies strate what Napier Specialization means in practice ? 


car in the world—119 miles per hour. 


The 6-Cylinder Napier is the only 
car to win the Dewar Trophy and 


* .’ R.A.C. Gold Medal in one year. 
car to comp! the dual : 
tenderer i Sioa net 14, New Burlington Street, LONDON, W. The Napier ie the only British Cat 
ndad-john o ts- t t t a ver won the ordon- 
gear—again the Proved Best Car. Works: ACTON, LONDON, Ww. Bennett Cup. 


The 6-Cylinder Napier holds more 
than three times as many Grand 
Prix as all the rest of the Makers 


The Napier is the Most Reliable car have received altogether. 
in the world—1,581 miles in 24 hours. * t o 6- B 


The Napier is the only 6-Cylinder 








SR Rudge Detachable Wire Wheels Save Tyres. 
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THE MONTECITORIO AND 


COUN 


HE great work of rehousing the Chamber of Deputies— 


the Lower House of 


well advanced, and 


the Italian Parliament—is now 
am abk through the kindness 


of the architect, Cavaliére Ernesto Basile—to give my 
readers some account of this important architectural 


work, as well as of the mag- 
nificent series of decorative 
mural paintings by Aristide 
Sartorio, which are due to be 
in place in this month of June 
and of which I am able to give 
some fine illustrations The 
actual completion of the great 
building now in progress at 
Montecitorio will take longer 
It is a work not merely of con- 
struction, but of reconstruc 
tion—of adaptation of older 
material to modern needs—that 
Cavaliére Basile has had to face 
and he has done so with sound 
judgment as well as felicity of 
design. The old Palace of Mon- 
tecitorio, with its noble front, 
was commenced for Prince 
Nicholas Ludovisi by -that 
stupendous artistic genius, the 
master of his age, Bernini, about 
the year 1660; but, through 
lack of funds and the death of 
the great architect (in 1680), 
it was not then completed 
Towards 1695 the Pignatelli 
Pope, Innocent X., decided to 
make use of the existing and 
unfinished fabric, and called to 
his aid the architect Carlo Fon- 
tana, with instructions, how- 
ever, to limit the vast plan of 
the building and its consequent 
expense ; and on these lines 
the work was continued 
With Bernini we are 
already in touch with the 
Baroque. With Fontana and 
Matteo de’ Rossi, Bernini’s own 
pupil (who undoubtedlv assisted 
Fontana in his compietion of 
the building), we are in the 
midst of that remarkable move- 
ment in art and architecture ; 
and Cavaliére Basile, in his 
reformation of Montecitorio to 
the needs of a modern Chamber 
of Deputies, while admiring (as 
he has told me himself in a 
recent conversation on _ this 
subject) those great qualities 
of the Barocco—above all, its 
assertion of individual character 
which are too often over- 
looked in our days, and yet 
admitting its defects of exag- 
geration, has sought judiciously 
to combine these elements into 
one design, while preserving 
that magnificent front of 
Bernini which has for three 
centuries been one of the archi- 
tectural glories of Rome 
The magnificent series 0. 
paintings by Aristide Sartorio 
are to form the decoration of 
the Hall of Parliament itself 
In describing these paintings, I 
have to aid me the notes of 
the artist himself, which he 
kindly supplied to me recently 
when I visited these works in 
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finally, in the movement, led by Piedmont within our own ¢ 
towards the unification of Italy and the creation of a great m 
nation. This “epic vision” is limited on either side by 
rounded angles, which he calls the ‘“‘ Gates of Italy,”’ and o 
great curve facing the Ministerial Bench he has employed 


“ITALIA HERSELF AGAINST THE RISING SUN.” 


“THE HORSES 


his studio at Rome Sartorio had a flat space, as well as a large 


curve, to fill with decorations 


and perhaps a glance at the 


enclosed plan (which he sketched for me within my note-book) will 


A 
5 EPic | Vision 


ce ~~ a P 








best explain his treatment, A being 
the side facing the Deputies, B the 
great curved exedra in front of the 
President and Ministers. On the 
level wall (A) he represented what 
he very correctly calls the “ epi 
vision ’’ of the race; that is to 
say, the story of Italy in the 
invasions of the barbarians, 
typified by the ‘horses of 
death,”’ urged on by the Furies 
(see illustration), in the resistance 
of the medizval communes and, 


OF DEATH URGED ON BY THE FURIES.” 


imaginative resources and exquisite sense of plastic beaut 

he calls the “‘ lyric vision" of this reborn Italy. For 
herself who steps out before us here against the rist 
illustration) in her four-horsed chariot, whose bridles id 


the Dioscuri, the sons of the North{and South. And : 
beautiful maiden, who looks at us with open, fearles 
Renaissance offers to her “ the gifts of the Spirit—t! 
of the arts and sciences, of the Common Language, o! 
Classicism and Chivalry.’’ Following the curve otf t ext 
Professor Sartorio has grouped on either side of Ital hat 
describes as ‘‘ the virtues of the people,” and it is per! n thest 
groups that his inventive genius and his sense of beaut) foul 
their freest expression. 

For my illustrations I have to thank the less 
that master of modern photography, Signor Domen derst 
of Rome. 5. B 
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Sports Dress, in Linen, 
contrasting Collar, Cuffs, 
and Leather Belt, 


5 Gns. 


Three-piece Costume in Cotton or Linen, from 47/6 Hat 5/6 
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CHARLTON 


53, Manchester St., W. 


(West side of Wallace Collection) 


Lingerie and Blouse Showroom 


I, Lower Seymour St.,W. 











HITCHINGS’ ¥) 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


-— & 


London 


329-331, 
Oxford Street 
45, 
Knightsbridge 


Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 
69, Deansgate 


Glasgow 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 





ry 
The “ Princess Augusta” Car, from Eight Guineas. 


A smart car of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 
by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seasoned wood 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-tray can 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- 
viding additional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
sent on receipt of name and address. 














Tilburied, one button. 3/6 per pair 
: Leather. Rainproof, prix-seam sewn, Gusset wrist with 
u ry British made, — special cut strap and press button, for driving or motoring 
1 sewn, one large button. Extra 
TH value, 2/6 per pair 4/3 per pair. 
G NT ELOP«.”- Asmart servic ‘able Strong Cape Motoring Gloves, i) Tan 
ey or Tan, pique sewn, one press or Black, with Gin. Gauntlets and Cane Sup 
TH atton. 2/41 per pair. ts rool li - 1 
a LINGTON.”—Men’s Tan Cape ports. woo ning, double palms. 
), medion hie pique sewn, 6/6 per pai-. 
ess button. 3/3 per pair. : 
We R Stron (Briti r \ 
= t quality White Washable @ Cape (british made), Lined Wool. 


Oves, British made, prix-seam 
ge pearl button. 3/9 per pair. 
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4) /BLOVES: 


\N 
' EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
Eps Gold Medal Awards, London, Paris and U.S.A. 
R.. ~ . FOR 
SS \2 = WALKING. | 
VA Chamois THE “HERCULES.” —S:rong Tan Cape, 
N wriat 





y for a full price list which contains illustrations, particulars and prices 
of hundreds of different styles. Free and post paid. 


IE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY, 


a, Cheapside, London, E C.; & 82 & 83, New Bond Street, W. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


FOR DRIVING AND MOTORING 
Men’s Tan Cape Driving Gloves, full 


Ip Dark Tan, with 6-in. wide Gauntlet, Elastic 
at Wrist. 6/11 per pair. 
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FOX’S === PUTTEES 
"E EP,? 


NEW NON.-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented). 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Children. 


Mave in various qualities and colours. Shade 
Cards on application. 


Pr ir 5/6 to 86 per t 
aul @@ to 13/6 per pair, with 
It de hal 


PATENTEES AND SULE MANUFACT® REI 


FOX BROS. & Co. Ltd. (°°” 
Wellington, Somerset. 


ents for the United State< 
MAST Y & JOWMNSON 
%. West Broadway, New York 
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BRITAIN Form ing ale. sting RUSSIA 
TriernOsArp i 
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LEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY'S 
“” Cigarettes cannot be judged by 
comparison There are no cigar 
ettes of a comparable quality made 


in this country. 


\ LEXANDER BOGUSI AVSKY 
7 was the greatest master of the 
difficult art of tobacco-blending that 
the world has seen and his famous 
recipes temain to this day in the 

possession of the firm of 
Boguslavsky 


E VERY Cigarette which bears 
* his name is a masterpiece 
This explains why so many of 
the Russian Court and 
Russian nobility order their 
cigarettes from this London 
house; as well as many of the 


Embassies of Europe 


rhere are Boguslavsky Cigarettes to suit all tastes 
specially mild blends teing made for lady smokers 
Every facility for sampling these Cigarettes will 
be extended to ladies and gentlemen calling at 
3, Sackville Street, or 55, Piccadilly, W. The 
following are heartily recommended : 


For Turkish Cigarette Smokers: 


THE TURF WHITE EAGLE 
Per Boxof 2 SO 100 


Bouquet No.2 2/6 5/- 10/- 


Per Box of 25 
Petit Format 


Can be had gold tipped, | - per 


High Life -4- 100 extra 


For Russian Cigarette Smokers : 


- CERISE 
VELOUTE (Without Mouthpiece) 


Per Box of 295 30 100 Per Box of 2 


No. 3( Mouthpieces) 2/65'- 10 Tzecarévitch 


ditto y- 4/- B- No ! 


For Egyptian Cigarette Smokers: 


EMPRESS BEAU ROYAL 
Per toxof25 5 Per Box of 25 


Format Princess 2/6 5 Supérieur 


hese Civarettes, which recommen ot ot atifa 
tion, mony will be refunded tes exchanged. 


From all high-class Tobacconists, or Post Free direct from :— 


Alexander 


Boguslavsky -- 


Sole Manufacturers 6 Proprietors of these 


Cigarettes 


3. SACKVILLE STREET, or from 55, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Lawrence. (Duckworth.) 

THE threads of those pre-natal influences which go towards the fashioning oj 
the character of Mr. D. H. Lawrence's principal character, Paul Morel, are yer, 
cleverly entwined by the author in his skilful and acutely psychological an «| y<jc 
of the pair who give Paul Morel birth. The opening chapters of the nov: ild 
not be bettered; in them we are given, with deft, sure touches, the S} al 
history of the curious, unsuited husband and wife ; the one a collier, a dr el 
handsome, all-conquering bully, the other a creature of courageous and , 
puritanism, small, and strong, and jealous for the young brood that hay . 
unwanted, into the world Paul Morel is an artist ; an eager, seeking, pa 

and self-mistrustful, but selfish, soul. As life widens and develops, | kes 
with a kind of devastating spiritual ruth, one woman and then anothe 

vain hope to find satisfaction and the fullest self-expression; the w 
tragedy unfolds, the anguish of his state strikes at the reader’s heart, ar 

his sufferance against his better judgment For Paul is a parasite, 

is said and don: ; and though, without undue intrusion of his gift, it 

will yet become one of the great, it may also be safely hazarded he will n 

the limits of his powers without further sacrifice on the altar of an ir 
devouring capacity to feel with a peculiarity of temperament that can 1 

take all in the hope of eventually discovering that one to whom he s \ 
ul. It is a very clever study, perhaps a slightly inhuman one; cert 

that provides moments of acute distaste for the too close analysis 
passion. Distinctly clever, indeed, something more, it is impossible, ir ging 
such delicately perceptive and almost painfully intuitive work as thi 
deprecate the decadent tendency of its general impression. 


The Gate of To-Morrow, by Norman McKeown.  (Cassell.) 
IN The Gate of To-Morrow a very good story is to be found. Mr 
McKeown takes us to the Australian goldfields and there discovers Sa 
small mining-camp made up of a little company of four. On the eve of g 
of fortune there comes to Curracurra Creek a derelict woman, who is { i by 
one of the four partners in a desperate condition and dying of starvatic 

side of the track close upon the camp. Nursed back to health by | y— 
in other days a priest—the stranger, by her beauty and powers of px 
succeeds in gaining the promise of a temporary hiding-place with t 

who are too seriously occupied with the working of their claim t sly 
consider the inconveniences of the presence of a woman in camp 

in a reaction from former experiences, Margot makes no effort to im her 
womanhood upon her hosts, and all goes well. Eventually, however, inc: itable 


boredom seizes her, and she amuses herself by proceeding to intrigue o1 f the 
four men ; the result finds her own affections—as far as she is capable of love— 
engaged, to the inevitable disillusionment of her lover. In creating the « cter 
of Margot, Mr. McKeown does not seem to have been quite sure of himself; 





her repugnance towards the overtures of Matthew and the arguments she | 
to herself in defence of turning her battery of charms on Peter are out of keepir 
with the true colours with which the author decks her out at the last l 
look for too consistent characterisation in a novel which is one of adventurous 
incident rather than psychological interest is perhaps illogical, and it cannot be 
denied that the interest of the book is well sustained. 





The Broken Bell, by Marie Van Vorst. (Constable.) 
THERE is a cultured and very pleasing quality in the writing of Miss Marie 


Van Vorst. While The Broken Bell develops no new ground, it yet succeeds 
in captivating the reader by its artistic appeal. Here is just a simple story of a 
disillusioned and unappreciated wife who decides to seek in travel some bal 
for the constant wound of her husband’s recurrent unfaithfulness. Inevitably 
the Contessa Sant’ Alcione finds a promise of romance; at Pieve she meets 
an old friend of her husband’s, Alessandro della Gaudara, who some years pre- 


viously had wrecked himself socially by marriage with a peasant girl. Gaudara 
loves Maria Sant’ Alcione at sight, and, while following the course of their 
intimacy, Miss Van Vorst gives us some charming descriptions of the countryside 


On the eve of surrender, Maria receives her husband’s appeal that she return 
to him soon ; it is impossible to refuse to forgive again the father of her dead 
child. Conscience and inclination at war, her decision is quickly made, and her 
love for Gaudara is sacrificed. Miss Van Vorst has written a beautiful and 


touching story in The Broken Bell. 


Virginia, by Ellen Glasgow. (Heinemana.) 

THE story of Virginia is a depressing one. From girlhood to middle age we 
follow the once lovely being whom Oliver Treadwell loved at sight, married 
upon an overwhelming wave of physical attraction, and ceased to cherish Ww! 
maternity and time had dulled her youthful beauty. Miss Ellen Glasgo 
has spared us nothing of the tragedy of Virginia’s incapacity to keep the I 
of her husband, a tragedy destined to overtake her inevitably, be« wit 

her temperament it was impossible she could enter into the aml s and 
petty vanities of the playwright who, according to the traditions of th« udwell 
family, was bound to thrust his way to the front, even if it were over man’s 
heart. Virginia is a fair example of that strength and nobility which | ) 
clinging and weak women of a past generation so often rose to t asi 
to surprise the undiscerning ; a generation whose conventional idea 
hood she amply fulfils. Packed with thought as it is, eminently 

of a fine intelligence, and displaying at its best Miss Glasgow’s artistic log 
cal insight, this novel is one that stands out as a distinctive piece e por- 
traiture. 


The Dominant Race, by W. H. Adams. (Smith, Elder.) 

IN The Dominant Race we have a good story well told. James Bi 
Englishman of decided but untried opinions, upon becoming a bat py 
to the Colonial Office for a District Commissionership on the Gold ( I 
stance and influence are favourable, and he is sent out to Sin 
John Hilary, a seasoned official whose leave is already overdue 
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‘ BURBERR WEATHERPROOF 


| A SPORTING KIT 
ver | reaper note adds immeasurably to 


‘For Sportsmen and others in 
B ine enjoyment of outdoor life, and 


. search of a light, cool and reli- 
tual supplies the best protection available able weatherproof kit that can 
en, against exposure to bad weather. 


be worn with comfort and satis- 

lin ; factionin every kind of weather 

= _ussess * MODELS are work- there could be none more de- 
manlike in design, and not only 

i sure security, freedom and comfort, 


lightful than Burberry.” 
| at add the distinction of being smartly The COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
. 1d appropriately equipped. 


PURBERRY MATERIALS are airy- 

lightin texture, originalin design and 

« tistic in colouring. Proofed by Bur- 

t rry processes, they afford efficient 

p otection against rain or chill without 

s crifice of the textural ventilation 
e sential to health during Summer. 
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wiki The ONE weatherproof topcoat for 
eturn every person, place and purpose. 

dead “inh MN Proof against rain, wind or dust; 
id her A) N\ delightfully cool on close days, yet 
| and HNN prevents chill should the temperature 
drop. 
ae Wi “BURBERRY 
arried 9 
when F O R M E N . . 
asgow An Encyclopedia of Equip Farleigh Burberry 
» Jove ment for all open-air sports ; : arn ; ; 
and pursuits. Fully illustrated A very smart and practical coat either for 
ow with drawings of workman- shooting or for general country use. Its lines 
; “en like models, patterns of Bur- are bold and raking, its individuality distinctly 
seein’ berry materials, prices, and Burberry, and its general character essentiall 
man’s self-measure form, : : ie lit? — wo any 
inaly and irresistibly sporting. 
casion POST FREE. 
matii- 
teomie y + , 
ologi- . — BURBERRY COATS CLEANED, When buying BURBERRY see that— 
e por: — — veproofed and overhauled by Burberrys at 
»cken Burberry Weatherproof tig " 


e strap-and-buckle is substituted for 
tk ial buttons. Distinctly becoming 
earance, and thoroughly workman- 


I URBERRYS 


they new works, ave veturned in seven 
days rejuvenated, thoroughly cleansed of 


all impuritics, vefortified against rain, 


and practically as good as new. 


The label says BURBERRY— 
The bill says BURBERRY. 


Haymarket, 8S.W. LONDON 


Boul. Malesherbes, PARIS; Basingstoke; & Provincial Agents 
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induction of Brown ends in the pair coming to a misunderstanding, though the 


elder man has done his best for the younger As a result, when Hilary receives 
instructions to proceed himself to Anum, a disaffected district, or send James 
if he sends the 


disinclination to remain in Simpah has somewhat nettled Hilary. 


Brown considers him fit, he latter, whose strongly expressed 
The result, 
at one time threatening to engulf the youngster’s reputation, eventually proves 
Mr. Adams, himself a late District 


Commissioner, knows his country and his people ; 


” 


his claim as one of “ the dominant race 
his descriptions of the forest 
and native customs show a quiet observation afid strike a note of reality that 
This genial tale should find him many appreciative 


gives the book real value 


readers 


The Strength of the Hills, by Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Stanley Paul.) 

“ THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS,” though a novel of attractive quality, 
is dependent for its appeal upon the extreme unobtrusiveness of its pretensions. 
Penetrating into the past of sixty years ago, Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, with the 
Haworth moorlands for a setting, plans a simple and conventional story out 
of ordinary material enough Roger Holt, a good sportsman, though something 
of an idler, is one of that class of impecunious landowners who, about this time, 
found themselves in a difficult dilemma. Disliking the idea of erecting mills, 
shrinking from the continuance and addition of indebtedness and harassed by 
tempting offers for land, Holt and his father are yet united in their determina 
tion to withstand the pressure necessity is putting upon them; whcn, through 
the death 


or spin 


of the latter, the son finds no other course open to him than to sell 
rhe gradual development of his character under the rigours of a hand- 
than h 
indebtedness urging him on, is carefully analysed in the process of his fortune’s 


to-hand fight with men wiser , the spur of an inherited dishonourable 


making; and, incidentally, a somewhat old-fashioned but attractive story is 


told in which Mr 
of the countryside which has already figured happily in other novels from his pen 


Sutcliffe finds opportunity for several delightful descriptions 


Lu of the Ranges, by Eleanor Mordaunt. (William Heinemann.) 

THERE is an extraordinary strength and grip in this novel of Miss Eleanor 
Mordaunt’s. With 
the forcefulness of her realism, the author carries us along with hcr through the 


from the 


an almost reckless extravagance in the wealth of her detail, 


rough story of Lu of the Ranges, moment when Julian Orde discovers 


her and two younger children deserted by their parents, starving on the mountain 
side, to that when as a kind of freak dancer she has taken Melbourne, Sydney 
Adelaide 


generous to a fault 


and by storm Che character of Lu is a very fine piece of portraiture 


hard as nails, primitive in her loves and hatreds and almost 
cruel in her justness, the nobility of the womanhood in her—though seared and 
undergoes on the dairy farm in the plains, 


to the fore 


scarred by such experiences as she 


a heart-breaking and almost incredible existence—is always clearly 


here are scenes in the novel that remain vividly in the memory when the book 


is laid aside, in particular the weaning of the calves, the young mothers in the 
and several un 
herself 


maternity hospital bouncing their babies on the mattresses, 


compromising incidents in the girl's fight for a livelihood for and het 


LIFE. 
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child Miss Mordaunt is not successful in the character of Julius Orde. a; 
with his intrusion into the latter portion of tle story the interest slackens 

has been said, however, there is enough that is remarkable in Miss Mordaun: 
handling of the character and environment of her heroine to impress us w 
the conviction that the author is sincerely attempting to deal faithfully w 
has certainly attained a consider 


realities, and with this end in view she 


of success 


measure 


That Which Was Written, by Sybil Cormack Smith. (Methuen.) 
THE question of how far in a woman's past life should become the prope 
of the man she is about to marry may be taken as the centre round which t 
novel has been written. Miss Sybil Cormack Smith has sketched in for: 
the background of her novel, a South African one; the two principal wor 
characters are carefully contrasted, and, in particular with regard to that 
Nancy Burke, could not well have been better drawn. By no means attract 
the Burke family stand out with an individual distinctness which is emine 
effective: the garrulous, plaintive, ineffectual mother; the loutish, s 
the scolding Nancy with her beauty and her hard wit and shrewdn 
the repressed, embittered, yet slavishly conscientious Carlotta. Into the s 
home comes the young Englishman, Stephen Eldon, requiring extra grazing | 
bringing with him promise of an existence other than that the sisters hav 
far known. Both, in their different 
Carlotta goes the gift of Eldon’s love—a love that, later, is not big enoug 


sons ; 


ways, make bids for his liking: | 


meet adequately her confession of a past folly. From this point the story wea 
and, with the re-entrance of Olsen Arlstrom into Carlotta’s life, the act 
delayed by several moralisings upon Eldon’s state of mind; yet there is 
ality and force in Miss Smith’s handling of her subject and her environ 


is well realised 


Middleground, by the Author of ‘* Mastering Flame.” (Mills and Boon 
THE author of Middleground has made good capital out of a novel situ 
His heroine, on the eve of discarding her husband for a lover, Louis Pem! 
visits the latter in his bungalow with the intention of remaining under his 
John Brent 
the imminent catastrophe, and intends to prevent it 


tection. To the bungalow comes first the friend who sus 
and, second, Nash (¢ 
the husband, himself. Pembroke’s servant is ill, and while Hilary Comer 
hiding and the three men in conversation, the doctor arrives, makes a diag 
of the patient’s symptoms, and declares such people as are in the bungalow 
There bad the 
Shanghai, and the measures taken infection have been extraordir 
As a result of this, Louis becomes the harassed host of Hilar 


husband, and John Brent, the philosopher, who at one time preached fre: 


cholera has been a outbreak of scour 


quarantined by 
against 
stringent 
to Hilary before her marriage. The story is not tragic, the situation pr 
scope for a few surprises with which the author makes entertaining play, an 
author is herself very much interested in her characters, who act up to 
parts, in every case but that of Nash Comer, with commendable faithf 


to type 





H.M.S. “CONWAY” SCHOOL-SHIP 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY, OFF ROCK FERRY, CHESHIRE ’ 





stincts a good general education at a 
moderate cost, at the same time training 
them to take their place as officers in 

the British Mercantile Marine. \ great 
and valuable feature of the seamanship 
instruction given on board is the practice in 
boating uncer all conditions; and Conway 
cadets, past and present, justly pride them 
in this direction. 


selves on their proficiency in 


H.MS 


position of Senior Master is filled 
Morgan, 
(Oxon), who is assisted in 
scholastic work bya picked staff. 


by Mr. John 


ment 


business men, 





The Cricket Field 


NE of the most interesting features 

of the busy River Mersey is the 
School-ship Conway swinging to her 
moorings in the Sloyne. 


The Conway has for more than fifty 
years performed a national duty in 
providing for boys with nautical in 


eeu *eceee = oe = 


The Committee of Manage- 
consists of 
eminent Liverpool nautical and 
the 
being Mr. G. D. Killey, J.P., well 
known locally for his interest 
in scholastic and public affairs. 















Seamanship Instruction 


—_— 


The Conway has the special privilege } 


sending a number of cadets annually to the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and 
cess in this direction has been particularly 
marked during the last y ar or 

The ship is commanded by Comn 


H. W. Broadbent, R.D., R.N.R., w! as 
occupied his present position for the last 
years with distinction ; the 


resp ne 


and 


M.A. 
the 


a number of 


Chairman 





itter, 


The Sailing ¢ 
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AQUASCUTU M 3 Ou 


By Ap nt to 
H ve ‘The ‘Kin: 











The 


ALL-WOOL WATERPROOF from 3 cas. 


Our newpatterns are unique 
for their beauty of colour 
and their novel and really 
artistic designs. 


AQUASCUTUM materials 
are obtainable in practically 
every conceivable shade. 
They are exclusive in design 
and the colourings will stand 
every test. 


AQUASCUTUM is an admirable 


dust coat. 


AQUASCUTUM is a reliable 
Weatherproof. 


AQUASCUTUM is a light yet 


warm wrap for chilly evenings 


RACING SPORTING 
MOTORING and 
TRAVELLING COATS 


always in stock. 





The Aquascutum Alva Coat. The Aquascutum Sporting Suit. 


Please write for Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue “*E™ to 


| | = AQUASCUTUM Ltd. 100 Regent Street LONDON W. 


The Aquascutum Country Life Coat. 








- SHOOLBRED’S 






















_ Linens, Furniture, 
' Decoration, 
P arquet Floors, 


Electric Lighting 


Carpets, 
Cretonnes, 


. Upholstery, 


i =e 


Ih A l he A fine Mah Antique Co A Mah Ss ine Shape 
| MWe ow £213 17 6 Cupboard 7 Sabah. £22100 Card Table. top heed ak £8 OO 
TOTTENHAM HOUSE TOTTENHAM . COURT . ROAD LONDON, W. 
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CHANGING RUSSIA. 
CAMBRIDGE Changing Russia (with fiteen wtrations and a map), by Steph 


IN order to know a country a man must avoid the cosmopolitan hotels of 
| INI V ERSI { ° } PRESS big cities. He must live with the common people, talk with them, eat and 
drink with them ; if possible, he must work with them. To ask them questi 


as an outsider is to invite exaggerated answers. When a man has worked ir 
city, earned his bread in it—felt it, that is to say, from the standpoint of t 


Vegetation of the Peak District. majority—he has begun to understand it; and when he has spent wee] 
By C. E. MOSS, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.L.S With 36 illustra in the smaller towns and villages and has been accepted by the peasants as « 
tions and 2 coloured vegetation maps. Demy Svo. 12s. net. 





of themselves, sharing their meals and hardships, he is in a position to feel wi 
they feel. Few writers are sufficiently in earnest to carry out so thorough 


The (Genus lris By WILLIAM RICKATSON DYKES programme. But Stephen Graham has done it with Russia. He has worked 
. ) heh OE . - 

With 48 coloured drawings and 30 line drawings. Demy folio Moscow, and he has starved in the Caucasus. He has tramped on foot fr 

£6 6s. net Archangel to the Black Sea and from the Black Sea to the Ural Mountai 


He speaks the language, he knows the literature, he has an instinctive sympat 


The Ottoman Empire 1801 ee 1913 with the ideals of the people, and he has spared himself no amount of lab 
, . 


- ; @ to learn at first hand the truth about this huge country and its rapidly awake: 
By vo ‘le — olden + A. os ‘ With J map3. Crown 5vo. millions. Here is a man whose books are his life, for what he writes he has fi 
7s. 6d, net am bridge istorica eries 


lived. The curious psychology of the Russian seems to have no mystery 


one him, for with intuitive faculty he discerns what is vital, and with a sure |} 
The L and of the Blue Popp py. Travels of a describes it. Oddly enough, he looks himself like a big, burly R 


Russ 
Naturalist in Eastern Tibet By F. Rv WARD, B.A., Certainly, as an able and sincere interpreter of a strange and puzzling land 
F.R.G.S. With 40 plates and 5 am Royal 8vo. 12s. net stands out as a man with knowledge, almost alone. And, having followed 


his books with careful interest, it is possible to say this without flattery, 


The Duab of Turkestan. \ Physiographic the present moment he is in America, learning in detail what happens to ¢ 


Sketch and Account of Some Travels By W. RICKMER RICK scores of Russian emigrants of the poorest class. Having studied them at ix 
MERS With 207 maps, diagrams and other illustrations Large he has accompanied them to the new country of their adoption, and his rey 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net of their fate upon American farms should be of genuine value. Ther 


thoroughness in his methods that commands admiration Russia holds 


Yun-Nan, the Link between India fast After reading this book under notice, it was impossible to see ““ Max 


drawing of Sir Edward Grey in the arms of the Russian Bear without think 
an 4 the y angtze. By Major H.2R. DAVIES. With that Stephen Graham was somewhat similarly placed—only in his case the | 
73 platesanda map. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. would hug him with affection in return for his labour of love. Certainly | 
close to the big Bear’s heart. Changing Russia is a journal of a tramp along 


A History of Geographical Discovery shores of the Black Sea, of a vagabondage in the Urals, and of a walk ir 


Crimea. But it is far more than that. The * tramp” is now student of « 


1h the Seventeenth and Eighteenth ditions, social, intellectual, industrial, and ever with an eye to the future 
Centuries. By EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A. With 59 his heart he is aware of the essential elemental tendencies of the great awake 


ll Cc 8 12s. 6d . Cc brid Geograv 1 monster, the New Russia; and, while one may quarrel with one and all of 
ywn 8vo 2s. 6d. ne ambridge Geographica ben - 
lems row! , ae conclusions, one must at least say “‘ Thank you” for the data so faith 
eries } |‘ 
and laboriously collected. They are presented with lucidity, touched 


beauty. You see Russia naked. ‘“ This study,”’ he says, “ is of Russia of the 


Byzantine and Romanesque Archi- “0 


, that which changes asI write . . . and of the miscellaneous litera, 
tecture By Sir THOMAS GR AHAM J ACKSON. Bart.. R.A artistic and social issues which show the present state and direction of Russia 
In 2 volumes. With 165 plates and 148 illustrations in the text culture It is of absorbing interest. In preparation for my long vagabond 
Crown 4!0 fé 2s. net. I bought myself a bright blue peasant blouse and a broad belt ; I wore 


shabbiest pair of old black trousers, and an old brown Russian hat that | 


An Account of Medieval Figure- weathered many climes. 1 looked a vagabond.” With his heavy pack w 


his back the children called out to him for a tune, thinking he was an itiner 


Sculpture i in England. By EDWARD S. PRIOR: musician carrying an organ. For weeks and weeks he tramped the lovely shores 


M.A., F.S.A., and ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A. With8 of the Black Sea, sleeping beneath the siars, eating the wild fruits, having adver- 
photographs. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net tures with the Caucasian tribesmen (Chapter XIX.), fording rivers 


(Chapter XXIV.), talking with all and sundry, and writing his book in the ope: 


The'Sculptures of ChartresCathedral. vir. ‘ After a fresh night I arose with such happiness in my veins that I wes 
By M ARGARET and ERNEST MARRIAGE. The text in English full of an irresponsible gaiety. . . . A wash in the mountain stream le: 
and French. With 121 plates. Royal 8vo. 12s. net. rhen I spread my rug on a little bridge, and laid my books and papers all about. 

I made myself an open-air room on the mountain side at the feet of gigant 


, beeches. There, sitting and writing, or walking up ind down and thinking happy 
English Monasteries. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- thoughts, 1 wrote many of these pages. All the time I had a fire going, anc 
SON, M.A., F.S.A. With 16 illustrations. Royal 16mo. Price ls. 


; my pot was on it. All day the sun shone kindly over the bosom of the forest. 
Q 2s. : N als Seri : ; 4 : 
ae cloth ; in lambskin 2s. 6d. net. Cambridge Manuals Series But how quickly the time passed! When it became evening I was 


amazed ; it seemed I had only been aa hour in my paradise.” And his weeks 

T he English Parish Church. By A. HAMIL- ot encampment with the fishermen on the shores of a Ural lake are described wit! 
TON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.: In 2 volumes, illustrated. the same spontaneous enjoyment of the simple life. and breathe the 
I.—Ground Plan. I1.—Historical areal Royal 16mo. Price Is 


net each in cloth ; in lambskin 2s. 6d. net each. Cambridge Manuals 
Series. 


Same joy 
ot the open. It is in quiet spots like this, by the shore of a lake, on the edge ot 
a forest, or camped among wild flowers, that he reflects upon what he has 
and heard, and writes his account of modern “ changing Russia.” 

P ‘ And of these changes the gravest, apparently, in his opinion, is the gt 
° ~ ’ y; 

Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. commercialism of the country. He describes the steady flow of British « 
By F. SYDNEY EDEN. Illustrated. Royal 16mo. Price 1s. net in into Russia (due in part to the “‘ barren victories ” 


of the striking English trades 
cloth; in lambskin 2s. 6d. net. Cambridge Manuals Series 


which “tend to develop Russian commerce” indirectly) and remarks | 
‘To the man who knows the Russian peasantry in its simplicity and 


Brasses. By J. S. M. WARD, B.A., F.R.Hist.S.  Ilustrated ier away Stem commescial regions, there can be but one thought at the pe 
Roval 16mo. Price 1s. net in cloth; in lambskin 2s. 6d. net. Cam- of its life when it is called into a fierce industrialism, illiterate, unprotected 
bridge Manuals Series The hope lies in the Tsar and his advisers, who are all conservatives, that 

truly conserve and keep the peasantry living simply and sweetly on t! d, 


Ca m b r i d ge Co u nty Geographies that they will not make any more commercial concessions when once the | nt 


“ ; : i pecuniary needs are satisfied. Of course, if the Tsar and his advisers 
Crown 8vo. Price ls. 6d. each. The following are the latest additions , 


to this series wise enough > save their —_— from commercialism, they will certain! g 
: = their ruin on their own heads. Svery peasant brought into a factory or 
a ob manenn sembeok M.A.. M.D. or a railway is one man subtracted from the forces of the Tsar, and on 
Middlesex. Ky G. F. BOSWORTH, F.RG Ss e to the social Revolutionary Party. . . . Russian workmen combi! 
Rutland. By G. PHILLIPS readily than English, have less care of their skins, less regard for consé 
Forfarshire. By E. S. VALENTINE, M.A. | They are only kept in check at present by the tremendous odds again 
Linlithgowshire. By T.S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. Once they gain numerical superiority, they will carry all before them and 


drown the throne in blood. There is a lust for blood in Russia that 1 
all Europe stand aghast when it finds expression.” The people, he sa‘ 
understand that “‘ discontent is greater among the masses of the | 
CAM BRIDGE U NIV ERSITY PR ESS England than among the masses of Russia; that the lot of a com 
and enslaved people is harder than that of a little-commercialised thoug 


Fetter Lane, London ridden one.”” And then he adds: ‘“ The cultivated and educated ins 
must not lose their peasant souls.” 


A complete list of volumes now published will be sent on application 


For, as a result of this inere m- 
merecialism, Mr. Graham thinks that Russia has “ become aware of birth 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


4 NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘DEES THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


THE NEW WORLD OF THE SOUTH: 
AUSTRALIA IN THE MAKING. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fights for the 


Flag,” “* Nelson and his Captains,’’ &c. With a Portrait of Captain 
Cook. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Arnen £um.—" Dr. Fitchett's vivid style is too well known to’ ne2d "description; 
he has made good use of his opportunities in the present book." 


Scotsman.— Di. ritccet > narrative reads with a lively, briskly moving 
idventurous interest, like a good novel. The book is sure to be popular.”’ 


SOCIALISM ‘REJECTED. 


By BERNARD SAMUELSON Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne‘. 


o/ 


‘J.": A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILLIS CLARK, 
REGISTRARY OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net June 4 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 





THE DOMINANT RACE. 


By W. H. ADAMS, Late District Commissioner, Gold Coast Colony. 


BARRY AND A SINNER. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of ‘* The Prince's Valet,’’ ‘* Eve 
in Earnest.” 


THE SECRET OF SARM. 


By the Hon. H. B. MONEY-COUTTS and W. R. MACDONALD 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 





«exe CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS ==== 


THE STANE STREET. hy HILAIRE. BELLOC. 
Uniform with ‘The Old Road” (7s 6d. net.) Wich Illustrations by William Hyde. 


wi Certainly none about which a more illuminating book could be writien 
One of the most lucid pieces of exposition we have seen.” 
THE MORNING POST 


THE ICKNIELD WAY.  4y EDWARD THOMAS. 
Beautifull, Iilustrated in Colour and Black and White by A. L. Collins. 76 net. 


“* The Icknield Way’ is full of fresh air. It is an addition to the library 
of books that make for sanity and joy, and it is worthy to stand on the shelf 
next to Mr. Hilare Belloc’s* The Old Road. DAILY EXPRESS 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 4v4A&THUR O. COOKE. 


Beautifully Ilustrated in colour and Black and White, by J. W. King. 10/6 











A very intelligent guide to its beauties a book that will delight all.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


OTHER DAYS. (8/6 net.) By AG BRADLE |, 


Author of “ Canada in the X Xth Century’ and “ The Gateway of Scotland.” 
Being Recollections of Rural England and Old Virginia. 





“ The work is valuable as we'l as entertaining. No public schoolman 
should miss this book."—-THE TIMES 


THE SEASON’S BEST 6/- FICTION. 
VISION. By STELLA CALLAGHAN. 


‘An unusual story with grace and insight."—PUNCH 


THE RIGHT HON. GENTLEMAN. 
By W.E. NORRIS. 











One of the best novels he lias given us THE DAILY MAIL 
ISLE OF THORNS. By SHEILA KAVE-SMITH. 
"Isle of Thorns’ is the book you are looking for."—-PUNCH 


THE TRAMP. By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
“ Head and shoulders above the average novel.”—TRUTH 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Mrs. W. Kh. CLIFFORD. 


Cloth, 2/6 net. Lambskin, 3 6 net. 








‘ Extraordinarily vital and alive ... vivid and real TATLER 


THF HEART OF THEHILLS. 4y ZO4#N 4O\, Jw. 


“ A strong piece of work it isall very clever.’—-THE MORNING POST 
PITY THE POOR BLIND. 


By the Author of ** The Corner of Harley Street.” 





*Exceedingly clever... keen and accurate, humour, insight.“— 
THE TIMES 


meme m LONDON: 10, ORANGE ST., W.C. BeBe am 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


Vol. III. Just Published, 5 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures 
in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. Vol. III. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 8vo. 155. net. 


*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and II. 30s. net. 


The Fringe of the East: A Journey through 
Past and Present Provinces of Turkey. By HARRY 
CHARLES LUKACH. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Globe.—‘‘ Mr. Lukach has produced a most informing and entertaining book, 
which continually throws fresh light upon people and places well known to most of us, 
atleast by repute . . this interesting book.” 


Lore of Proserpine. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 5s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ This charming book. ... As a literary object lesson 
these little stories of his personal fairy experiences are all that is fascinating. They 
are wrtten as only the author of ‘ The Forest Lovers’ can write." 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Inside of the Cup. By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. (The Book that « Uncle Paul” 
wrote.) By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘ Jimbo,"’ 
etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Father Ralph. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 

Daily Mail.— The book is vivid and powerful, poignant and human. Every type 
rish Priest is most skilfully drawn. Irish Catholic society,too, is most admirably 


nted, and the tragedy of Ralph's separation from his bigoted mother has real and 
1ined pathos." 


Mr. HISSEY'S ROAD BOOKS. 


© er Fen°and Wold. « illustrations. svo. 10s. net. 
© Southern English Roads. 16 Illustrations. vo. 


Is. nets 


T ough Ten English Counties. 16 tilustrations. svo 


. net. 
t avelled England. 24 Full-page Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. net 
' English Holiday with Car and Camera. 


ustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Ti. Charm of the Road: England and Wales. 


} Full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Miss WINIFRED JAMES'S New Volume of Travel, Life and Humour, 


THE MULBERRY TREE 


With many Photographs by the Author. Demy Svo. 7s. td. net. 

“From beginning to end her account of her experiences in strange and new surroundings makes 
the most delightful reading. Her charm isto be attributed largely to the frankness with which she 
describes her feelings and makes confession of weaknesses, prejudices, and prepossession 
SUNDAY TIMES. 





Profusely Illustrated. Demy vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


) 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD: Its History, Its Haunts, Its Houses 
and Its Celebrities. By ALAN MONTGOMERY EYRE 
“ A very amusing book, and one pre-eminently for a rainy day.”"—-OUTLOOK 
With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ISABELLA II. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘‘George Sand and her Lovers. 
“ The most readable essay in modern Spanish history that has yet appeared.""—TIMES 
The Ideal Book for,the Springtime is the verdict of the Press upon 
Mr. E. TEMPLE THURSTON'S New Story 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


of which the first large edition was almost exhausted before publication 
Mr. James Dougtas, in “ The Star.” says: “ Mr. Thurston has come very near to writing a 
masterpiece like ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” .. . It is one of the loveliest love stories in literatur « 
1 miracle of tenderness 


OTHER FIRST-RATE NOVELS. 


The Third Edition is Ready of 


THE NIGHT NURSE 


By the Author of “The Surgeon's Log.” 
Enthrallin full of vivacity and humour PALL MALL GAZETTE 


PUNCH AND JUDY. 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of ‘Harry the Cockney," et: 
“ Brilliant.”"—TIMES “ Brilliant.“—GLorne. “ Teem ith dood thin PALLY. MALL GAZETTE 
A Novel of Unique Distinction. 


The Drummer of the Dawn 
By RAYMOND PATON. 

Mr. W. L. CoURTNEY in “ The Daily Telegraph” say It ‘ 
re like this, so simple, so natural, so entirely « tof artitic Tinwhumpinny is a 


LONDON VOICES. 
By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “‘ The Smiths of Surbiton," etc 
* Mr. Howard's best work DAILY MAIL. 


CONSIDER THE MAN. 
By VINCENT BROWN, Author of “ A Magdalen's Husband,” etc 
Fascinating PALL MALL GAZETTI 


By BRENDA GIRVIN & MONICA COSENS. 
This tender-hearted romance exposes a pestilent social evil which has arisen in } land of recent 
years, by which a class of parasites lives upon the stage earnings of clever children, dropping them 
when they have become too big to pose as infant prodigies. It is a story which all interested in 
the welfare of the young shoul t read. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS of the lower middle class—that despair-giving class which claims and takes 

- ‘ “4 itself fifty per cent. of the babies that are born each day, the class of Europe’ 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. By future,”’ and the “ qurse of Russia is the bourgeoisie, aware of itself articulatel, 
pwnanedl elas pace ane a Old ena wgh Ly amines ae as the lower intelligentia.” Whether these somewhat pontifical utterances ar 
talet. In them romance and characterisation is spun with a vigorous and enchanting justified is not easy to say. Possibly his deep sympathy with the peasant 


skein of adventure, wit, good fellowship, tragedy, and humour. qua peasant, leads him to exaggerate this bogey ! Alas for Russia, if th 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALFRED LYALL, bourgeois succeed! The tyranny of the bourgeois is che went of all tyrennies 


K.C.B., G.C.LE.. Hon. D.C.L. (0 xon.),. nee. LAD. (Cantab.). py the Bighe 














tion. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G.. KC.S.1..K.C.LE. 16s. vet. under it the spirit of the peasantry will be depraved. Already in some plac« 
_.** The writer's chief task has been to ‘show L yall himself . and this he achieves the peasants go more to the cinematograph than to church! -.+- Tam ne 
with very considerable success. Times a. : 
“If out readers want a good book about India, a book of literary charm and with pamphleteering against the Russian,” he explains; ‘I say it out of my loy 
os a FA Noe ig, ane ans Ph pang ye A rei through it, let for the simple peasant ; the modern movement is damnation.” His descriptic, 
Pat Matt Gazertr of this lower intelligentia makes curious and interesting reading. For t} 
THe L1P8 Of MS gy —~ Vy By. —9 we tater educated bourgeoisie is not Russian. ‘“‘ Instead of opera, the gramophon 
RICE, C.B., K.H., 5ist Light Infantry, and from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F instead of the theatre, the cinematograph ; instead of national literature, t} 
MOCKLER-FERKYMAN, Author of “Annals of Sandhurst," “Lads of the Light cheap translation; instead of national life, a miserable imitation of moc& 
“ We congratulate Col. Mockler-Ferryman on his book ATHENAUM. English life. . . . The peril is that the bourgeois class is recognising 
power, and claiming to be the educated class as opposed to the peasants, t 
uneducated. . . . They are worse than the English middle-class, becau 
they wish to be considered national.” And then he tells us how it is eas 
DRAMATIC now to get a volume of W. W. Jacobs’ tales at a bookstall than a volume 
Tehekhof, and how Oscar Wilde, at twopence a volume, is to be seen everywh« 
EPISODES At the present moment Oscar Wilde is the most popular author in Russia, : 
OF excluding any Russian writer, and after Wilde come Jerome, Wells, Sh 
Jack London and Kipling. ‘* Jerome is taught in schools as if he were a classi 
LIFE One day at a friend’s house he asked the little daughter of twelve who her favour 
AND author was. “Oscar Wilde,” she answered. But the answer was not o 
LOVE for herself; it was, in a way, what the whole of modern Russia might h 
answered. 
IN For the really cultured class, however, Mr. Graham has also a w 
INDIA to say. _ This class is being pushed to the wall, he fears, by the advan 
bourgeoisie. ‘* There is, however, in Russia a higher intelligentia, quiet but pow 


ful, a class of cultured men and women living a life apart from the hurly-bu 
By MAUD DIVER, Author of “ Captain Desmond,” &c. finding their orbit in the Church and in the national life.’’ and he makes a str 
a vk Me Rudyerd Kipling in the 2. of Indian plea that Russia should cing to ae ealtenes aioe, Govelap fe oun nati 
life.""—Paut Matt Gazetre art, literature, the genius of the Slav. *“ The capital of this national Ri 

is Kief, as opposed to St. Petersburg, the official capital, and Moscow, the econor 

and commercial one.”” It would not be fair to the author of this stimulat 

















By ST OHN LUCAS, Author of , 
bee ge ON ee eee” « ar J book to give the idea that he discusses only such questions as these. It 
“ Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best."’— Patt Matt Gazerre stuffed with vivid adventure as well, alive with poetry, peppered with bri 
More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironic, be , = 
= rary which keeps every story sparkling with life."—Tue Tives sharp pictures of human nature, picturesque, humorous, startling. The ace: 
WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND AFTER). By ARTHUR of his vagabondage in the Urals is wholly charming, of his travelling th 
FETTERLESS, Author of * The Career of Kembole.” 6s : as mang = ‘ " 7 
* A bright, clever piece of work . should give pleasure to many readers." class with the “hares” (peasants beneath the seats !), of fruit and flow 
‘This very fascinating book.""—Wortp : ATHENAUM tobacco plantations, monks, Russian journalism, malaria, the fourth Du 
An ait of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.'’"—ScorsMan ay Y 
“ Very cleverly written.""—Patt Matt Gazette and the Ural gold-diggers—all this combines to make up a nice, thick, illustr 
Tom, VRon . By F.M. SNEYO KYNNERSLEY., Author of “ H.M.1.,."* ASnail's volume of quite uncommon interest. And, for proofs of the author’s conclus 
boing,” &c ‘“ + 99 
“A fae story, well conceived and cleverly written entrances and delights with regard to “ changing Russia,” the reader had better consult the tl 
from the first page to the last."—Liverroot Post, hundred pages for himself. The picture he paints on his large canvas is a \ 
* Distinctly clever orivinal and arresting ONSERVER ‘ 
THE Alias. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak,” “ Monsieur glowing one. Living figures of flesh and blood step out of it and talk with y 
a - bs ahi , = Sain 4 * There is much to disagree with, much to question, and it will be interesting 
throug able and exciting story. "--PAaLt ALL CrAZETTE. a 
Really excellent.” 2 cece kis to see later whether Mr. Graham—out of a deeper study of history, out of greater 
“A tremendoustv povular success."'—Dairy TeLecrarn knowledge of economic and political forces, out of a more comprehensive unde 
THE GAY AOVENTURE, by Richard Bird. 6s. standing of the pains of birth an awakening nation must suffer—may perhap 
Radiantly gay breathlessly adventurous rollicking ingenuity : 
exuberant fancy one of the wayest books of the season.""—Daity TeLecrarn. revise his judgment that the peasant should remain a peasant May not the 
“WILLIAM “BLACK WOOD é SONS. Edinburgh and London. bourgeoisie, the lower intelligentia, as he styles it, be merely passing throug! 
its present phase as a stage in its education? And is not commercialism inevit 
able in a growing country—and not necessarily the stifling of art and letters and 
true culture ? In all developed nations the two exist side by side. 





THE REDUCTION OF side by side. 
DOMESTIC FLIES — 


PROPAGATION AND PRUNING. 
By EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, M.R.C\S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. ; 
The Propagation and Pruning of Hardy Trees, Shrubs and 














With Illustrations 5s. net ’ 
—_————————— Miscellaneous Plants, with chapters on Manuring and Piancing, by 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. J. C. Newsham, F.L.S. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son . 
THIS volume is one of the most disappointing relating to matters horticulture! 
THE “COUNTRY LIFE™ LIBRARY on 
that we have seen. The title and sub-title lead one, not unreasonably, to suppos 
that the intricate arts of propagation and pruning of hardy trees, shrubs and 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS miscellaneous plants would be fully dealt with; whereas a greater portion ot 
By B. T. COOK the work is devoted to such things as plant physiology, transplanting, man 
12s. Gd. Net, by post 12s. 11d. and the cultivation of fruits, trees and shrubs. But this could be overloo! 


‘ a ne aa were the operations of pruning and propagation dealt with in as practi 
Published at the Offices of “ Country Lire,” Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden : 
London, W.C. manner as the chapter on plant physiology, which is good. But when © 





the author stating, as he does on page 41, that “‘ species and varieties of a ba 
laurel, rhododendron, vine, clematis and carnation are all examples 

the propagation of which cannot readily be effected by means of cut! 
what are we to think? Why! we remember in our infant days of ga! Q 
the aucuba being taken as an example of one of the easiest of evergreen 

to be propagated in that way, and have rooted thousands with a mi! 
trouble. As for carnations, the author would be well advised to visit 

the large carnation nurseries during the spring months, where he w 
perpetual-flowering carnation cuttings being rooted in hundreds of t 

And has he never heard of vine eves, which, after all, are only modified « 

The spelling of names is careless Page 166, ailantus is spelt “ at! 

page 165, liriodendron is given as “ liriodendrum ” ; and page 174, mu 
*‘mazereon.”” There are many other similar errors, which can s¢ 
excused. When we analyse the author's lists of trees and shrubs, 


Cricket and Golf Pavilions 


From the simplest stand design to the most 
rnate and convenient Club House, these 

Browne & LiLtLy structures are the best 
and most serviceable of their kind 












WRITE FoR Which gives particu 
———————. lars of all kinds of 
FREE BOOK Sports Pavilions, 
Motor Houses Bungalows, Stabling, 
etc. Fully Illustrated 





Pavilions, etc., erected by our own é 
staff of experienced workmen. confess that we do not know what object he had in mind when compi mi 


Take, for instance, hardy and half-hardy deciduous shrubs, page 1! 


Garden Houses twenty-six kinds are given, yet these include the common elder, 





In designs that combine artistic appear- people wish to destroy rather than encourage; gleditschia, it 
ne rhamnus, shepherdia and xanthoxylum. Some of these are good 
Ali Goods Carriage Faii England and Wales. their way, but surely scarcely what a practical man would include 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., a list! There are many other points in this book that we could « 
(Manufacturers & Exporters), enough has been said to show that it can by no means be regarded 
Erleigh Works, Station Works, volume to place on one’s bookshelf. It is difficult to understand wh) 
REA DING. GUILDFORD. | who has already published several good gardening works, shoul 





so remiss in the present instance. 
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FRIENDS DELIGHT TO MEET 


ROUND THE GENIAL WARMTH OF A 


WELL FIREY 


It makes the Fireside more than ever the centre of the 
home. It gives a kindly welcome every time you come near 
it. Perfect combustion means perfect heating and this is 
where the Bowes’ Patent Well Fire scores over the ordi- 
nary fire grate. It is the old style hearth fire adapted to 
modern conditions and improved upon scientifically. The 
Well Fire will burn 20 to 30 hours without feeding, and 
besides this and other advantages, it consumes its own 
smoke; is comfort, efficiency, and economy combined. 











Bowes’ 
Patent: 


Well 
Fire 


Burns day 
and night 
without. 
attention 


Bowes’ Patent is the original Well Fire. It burns less 
coal and gives better results than any other fireplace. 





Please write for lilustrat d Booklet, entitled “* Do Be Warm,’* 
‘recon application. CALL AND SEE IT BURNING AT 


The WELL FIRE & FOUNDRY Co., Ltd., 
15, Berners Street, LONDON, W. 
16, John Dalton St., — 2, Church St., 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 


Special NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE—H. Walker & Son,Ld.,55, WestgateRd J 
we GLASGOW —James Simpson & Sons, 309, Sauchiehall Street. 

















nts: | EDINBURGH—J. Gray & Son, 89. George Street. 
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All orders 
executed 
same dey 
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The 
@ “EciiPse” F 


(open) 


‘ed * 
Built of Teakeood fox 
«LifeLong Garden Service 


* 
This is one of the most ingenious and useful pieces of garden fur- 
niture it is possible to conceive. A\s the il!ustration shows, it forms * 
an exceedingly firm and substantial table when closed, and, when 
z oper, four substantial chairs are revealed with a strong firm two- 
decked table in the centre. ‘The who'e is made of the hardest 
% seasoned man-o'-war teakwood, is neat and elegant in appearance, 

and practically indestructible. 
Particulars as to price and a 
dimensions of this and many 

other serviceable pieces of « 
teakwood garden furniture 





wll be sent free on re- 
Ss ceipt of postcard. 


H.M.S. DUNCAN (late PEMBROKE) 
| recently broken up ‘ Ceeceeeconenie 


* 
‘>~ = 





No paint. 
No varnish. 


a 
SHIPBREAKING CO. LTD 





Baltic Wharf, Millbank, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


Only Gold Medal ever awarded for Garden Furniture The “ aromas? (closed. 


Illustrated Catalogues free 






































Mr. HEINEMANN’S SUMMER LIST. 


THE MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 


By FREDERIC W. WILE (Correspondent of ‘* Daily Mail 
in Berlin). With portraits. 6s. net 


“RUE AND ROSES. py ANGELA LANGER 


Introduction by W. L. COURTNEY. 5s. net 
“Its simple chronicle is deeply and lastingly impressive."’"— 
Daily Telegraph 


MADAME ROYALE. py ERNEST DAUDET 
A Biography of the Duchesse d’Angouleme. 10s. net 


DAUBER. py joHN MASEFIELD. (Author of “ The 


Everlasting Mercy.'’) 3:. 6d. net 


THE HAND IN THE DARK and other poems 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE (Authorof ‘‘ The Three Miss Kings.”) 
5s. net. — - 
LATEST G/- NOVELS. 


N.B.—Mr. HEINEMANN asnounces “THE SIXTY-FIRST SECOND ™ a 
detective story by OWEN JOHNSON. 











The 61st Second Owen Johnson | Gosling; |. D. Beresford 
The . yassadre 
lames Hurd = © Meee The Ambassadress 


Wim. Wriothesles 
The Weaker Vessel 


he Kingdom — Harold E. Goad 
— E. F. Benson 


The Life Mask 
By Author of ““ He Who Passed 
Growing Pains 


(2nd Imp.) Ivy Low 


LATEST 2/- net NOVELS. 


3 New Titles 3 New Titles 


of the Ranges 
Eleanor Mordaunt 











-—«< 


irginia Ellen Glasgow 


By F. A. STEEL. By E. F. BENSON. 
; Uniform Edition 
I he Permanent Way. Paul. 
sovereign Remedy. The Osbornes 


he Guardianship of God Vintage 


Novels by Robert Hichens, Duncan Schwann, Eleanor Mordaunt. etc. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
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ESSEX 


AND-COMPANY: IP: ARE: NOW-SHOWING 
THE-NEWEST- DESIGNS: &-COLOURINGS 
FOR: 1913: IN ‘THEIR: SHOWROOMS AT 
Il4—I16 -VICTORIA’ST - WESTMINSTER 
LARGE: PAT TERN * BOOKS - WILL: BE 
FORWARDED - CARRIAGE: PAID «TO :ANY 
PART: OF THE: CINITED: KINGDOM 


WALL 
PHPERS 
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Rioter and Witness. The Essex were second. The silver c Or 
AGRICULTURAL SHO WS. the ct cecenaiee eee “dice snc Casta "Rakish, nes 


UDGING from the success of those already held and from Belvoir Rallywood out of Vanda. 

the entries of those about to be held, the agricultural shows At the Huntingdonshire Show, held on May 28th, the entri: 

this year promise to be an extraordinary success. The were the largest known, although there was a slight falling off 

next important one is that of the Royal Counties, which the number of Shire horses. There was a very full entry of hackney 

is to be held conveniently near London, at Windsor, and also hunters. At Leicestershire there was also a good sho 
on June roth and the three following days. The entry exceeds the entries exceeding those of last year and being nearly equal ty 
that at Windsor in 18909, which until now has been the largest those of 1911. It is curious that in this hunting country th: 
on record The total reaches to 2,174, and the showyard, which is a steady decline in the number of hunters shown. 
is close to the town and opposite the castle, covers an area of These exhibitions suffered in a greater or less degree from t 
thirty-five acres. The show will be formally opened by Prince counter attraction of the Bath Show, held at Truro. The suc 
Christian, who is the President, and several other Roval visits are of this meeting is evidenced by the increase in the number 
promised. Important features of this year will be the horticultural spectators. The attendance for the first two days amounted 
exhibition and the Nature exhibition. The Royal Ulster Show, 11,660, compared with 7,870 last year. In the Shire class the Mess 
held at Belfast on May 28th and 29th, was a very great success, Whitley scored a great success, winning five first prizes and 
the entries being considerably above those of last year. championship, the last being awarded to Norbury Juno. 1 

Of Reigate Horse and Hound Show we have something North Devon cattle classes were not filled so well as they h 

to say elsewhere Here it is enough to note that competent sometimes been. Mrs. Skinner and Sons showed the winn 
judges agreed in considering it to have bcen the best exhibition vearling. Some fine beasts were shown in the classes tor So 
of hounds ever brought together at Reigate In the class for couples Devons, among the winners being Mr. J. D. Ellis, Mr. F. B. Mildn 
of unentered dog hounds the Duke of Beaufort was first with Mr. Butland, Messrs. Whitley and Lord Fitzhardinge. Heref 
Warrior and Wanderer, by Curraghmore Warwick, by Tawdry were a popular feature. Mr. G. Butters’ old bull Sailor k 
out of Talisman. The Grafton produced the second couple and carried all before him, including the championship, and his y 
the Cattistock the reserve. Mr. J. G. Colman’s silver cup for the bull Charity was first in the two year olds. Mr. Cooke-Hill prod: 
best unentered dog hound was won by the Oakley with Sailor, the champion cow in Shilsley Primula, and he also carried off 
by Gamester out of Septic The smaller class for the locality first prize for yearling heifers. The Tring herd was conspicu is 
was won by Tickham Gambler, by Belvoir Ragman out of Gadfly. in the success of Jerseys, first prize in their respective classes bc 
In the class for couples of entered hounds the Duke of Beaufort awarded to Laxton Lady, and the bulls Fontaine’s Star and Cast. ‘s 
was again first with Tancred, by Juggler, and Colonist, by Challen- Premier. There was a very good show of Guernseys, Lord Falmo 
ger. The Grafton were second I'he silver cup for the best entered Colonel St. Aubyn, Canon Raffles-Flint, Sir E. A. Hambro, Mr. ; 
dog hound went to Tickham Gambler, with the Craven Vandyke Oakey, Mrs. Bainbridge and the Hon. J. Boscawen being the « 
runner-up. The Duke of Beaufort’s championship cup was won winners. In the sheep classes Mr. R. Cook and Mr. F. Wt 
by Oakley Sailor, who was also judged the best unentered hound. led in Devon longwools, and Mr. J. Stooke and Mr. J. S. Ha cet 
The Duke of Beaufort with Caroline, by Challenger out of Waitress, in South Devon classes. Sir J. Colman and Lady Wernher: 1 
and Rivulet, by Belvoir Rioter out of Vigil, was first in the big firsts in the Southdown classes. Captain Morrison did the s 
class of couples of unentered bitches. The Blackmore Vale were for Hampshire Downs, Mr. Horlick for Oxford Downs and Si 
second. In the class for a single unentered bitch the Ledbury E. A. Hambro for Dorset horns. The pigs made a good show 
Waitress, by Baronet out of Wanton, was first, and the Duke of the prizes going to such well-known breeders as Mr. L. Currie 
Beaufort’s Cora, by Weather Gauge, second In the couples class for Mr. A. Hiscock, Mr. T. F. Hooley, Lord Lucas and Mr. J. M 
entered bitches the first went to the Oakley with Rarity, by Belvoir Dugdale. 





The Secret of Beauty :— 


is aclear, velvety skin and a youthful complexion. If you value your good 
looks and desire a perfect complexion you must use Beetham’s La-ro!a 
It possesses unequalled qualities for imparting a youthful a>pearance 
to the skin and complexion of its users. Before and after exposure to 
the weather, vigorous exercise, etc., La-rola is extremely beneficial and 
soothing. La-rola is delightfully fragrant, quite greaseless, and is very 
pleasant to use. Geta bottle to-day and thus ensure a pleasing and 
attractive complexion. Bottles 1/-, 2/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 














BEETHAMS 


a-rola 


Special Offer.— Send us 34. and we will forward you 
(in the United Kingdom) a box of samples of La-rola, 
Tooth Paste, Rose Bloom, Soap, etc. Write to Dept.C.L. 







M. Beetham & Son, Cheltenham, Eng. 


a 
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on the aeneenh oud wikhdoed 
Nickel- Silver base is fhe best and 
will stand the hardest wear. Silver 


Oo 
Be deposit ot emma go ‘Hotel outfits a speciality. 
O 






Catalogues and Estimates free on application 


Berndorf Metal Works Arthur Krupp 
231 Regent Street * London*W 
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— showing the won- W ear 


derful protective quality 


ee AERLEA 
Cellular 


Shirts and Underwear 


and you will carry half the weight of ordinary garments PRE say: tlle 
with much more perfect protection from changes of Underwear, for 5 
temperature. 




















AERTEX CELLULAR garments are made from cloth composed of small 
cells in which the air is enclosed. The body is thus protected from the effects 
of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, with list of 1,500 Depdts where these goods may be 
obtained, sent Post Free on application to 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.,LTD.,Fore St., London, E.C. | on hia bliin 
































A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Goods may be obtained— nicniallcese 
/NDON.—Oliver Bros.. 417, Oxford St.. W.| PFARNHAM. H. K. Bentall, 20, Boro’. LINCOLN. Mawer & Collingham, Ltd. | SHREWsBURY. W. Major, 5, Mardol Head 
Robert Scott, 8, Poultry, Cheapside, E.C.| FOLKESTONE. Lewis, Hyland & Linom. LYMINGTON. Elliott & Son, High St. SKIPTON. W. A. & J. Simpson. 
sINGDON. E. H. Beesley, 24, High St.| GarnsBoro’. John Dixon, Market Place.| MACCLESFIELD. Naden Bros., 89, Mill St. SLEAFORD. W. H. Spite, 10, Market PI. 
VDOVER. Parsons& Hart, W’loo House | GLASGOW. Arneil & Yuill,20,GordonSt. | MAIDSTONE. H. Taylor, 34, Week St. SOUTHEND. T. J. Johnson, Weston Rd. 
HFORD. G.H.Hunter,Ltd.64,HighSt.| GLOUCESTER. C. Morgan, Bank Bldgs. MANCHESTER. H. R. Freeborn, 11, Cross St.| STOCKTON. J. W. Gargett, 137, High St. 
NGLEY. W. Pratt, 142, Main St. GRAVESEND. T. Smith, 30, New Road. MORPETH. Armstrong&Angus, BridgeSt. | StRouD. W. H. Gillman, 3, King St. 
RKENHEAD. Robb Bros., Grange Rd. HEXHAM. W. Robb & Son, Fore St. NEWBURY. H. Hill, 95, Northbrook St. | St. LEONARDS. Moppett Bros., 4, Everstield 
/DMIN, Marshall & Son, Fore St. HORSHAM. G. Apedaile, 6, West St. NorTHWICH. H. Bailey, High St. TAUNTON, T. Harris, 6, North St. [PI. 
1GNOR. A. BE. Reynolds, High St. IPSWICH. Grimwade & Son, Cornhill. | OAKHAM. Furley & Hassan. WAKEFIELD. J. Oldershaw,17, Westgate 
\AINTREE F. Pluck, 30, Bank St. ~ Krxe’s Lynx. Jones & Dunn,27,MarketPl.| OswasTry. 8. Gwilliam, Leg St. WATFORD 8.Goodchild,23,Queen’s Rd. 
j 1ICHESTER A. E. Reynolds, 84, East St.| LANCASTER. R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. OXFORD. W. E. Fayers, 12, Queen St.| WINCHESTER. Clifton & Sons, 47, Hieh St. 
REWE. J. R. Kilner, 13, Earl St. | LAUNCESTON. J. Treleaven & Son, Ltd. RAMSEY(1.0.M.) Alfred J. Kelly. WORKSOP. D. J. Smith, Central Bldgs 
JORCHESTER. Genge & Co., High St. | LEICESTER. William Salt, 54, Granby St.. REDHILL. H.G.Packham,43,StationRd.| YErovin. A. D. Shute, 8a, High St 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

ISITORS to the Royal Horticultural Show will, no 
doubt remember the fine exhibit of horticultural build- 
ings at Stand 62, shown by Messrs. James Crispin 
and Sons of St. Philips, an exhibit which fully main- 
tained the splendid reputation fot excellent workmanship, 
materials and general finish which the firm enjoys. The 

frames and houses at the show were specially admirable for their 
sensible construction, the frames being made with bases fitted with 
plates and iron wedges, enabling them to be taken apart easily 
for transportation or storing, while among the greenhouses were 
some particularly suitable for short-lease tenants, etc., made in 
sections, which could be easily put together by any handyrnan, 
and so erected as to come under the heading of tenant’s fixtures. 
Another item of the exhibit was an interesting collection of boilers 
forall purposes. Messrs. Crispin have specialised in heating arrange- 
ments of all kinds, not only for horticultural purposes, but also for 
domestic hot-water supplies, steam cooking, laundry work, etc. 
Their works at St. Philips cover over two and a-half acres, and are 
fitted with special wood-working machinery, while the ample 
ground space permits of the storing and thorough seasoning of all 
the timber used 
WICKER-WORK FOR GARDEN AND HOUSE. 

Now that the time has come when the amateur gardener 
begins to reap the reward of his or her labours, and everyone is 
living more out of doors than in, special interest attaches to the 
display of wicker-ware on view at Messrs. Mark Cross’, Limited, 
89, Regent Street, W. Particularly useful are the boat-shaped 
flower baskets, stoutly made, presentable in appearance and light 
in weight, and lined with washable enamelled cloth—a vast improve- 
ment on the open wicker- 
work in which one was 
always breaking the stalks 
or heads of the flowers. A 
tool basket, fitted with trowel, 
daisy-fork, pruning - shears, 
flower-scissors, etc., is an- 
other useful item. The gar- 
den work-basket we illustrate, 
lined with morocco and silk 
in various shades, will appeal 
to the needlewoman, and this 
can be had in several shapes. 
Messrs. Cross are also show- 
ing tea and luncheon baskcts 
in a large variety and all 
sizes. For indoor purposes 
they combine wicker with 
leather very cleverly in an 
elegantly shaped umbrella 
stand, and also a strong and 
capacious waste-paper bas- 
ket. In the leather-ware, for 
which they have long been 
renowned, they have a very 
practical clothes brush, with 
soft bristles at one end 
graduating to hard at the 
other, and a flexible pigskin 
or walrus hide back which 
prevents too great friction of 
the cloth. The same idea is 
applied to a hatbrush. A hanging tie-case which will hold any 
number of ties and keep them absolutely creaseless, suggests itself 
as an ideal present for a traveller; or for a larger gift, a dressing- 
case with empty elastic compartments, which may be fitted accord- 
ing to personal requirements, is a good idea. In fact, all Messrs. 
Cross’ wares display thoughtful designs as well as good taste and 
sound workmanship, and the fact that they are all British made will 
commend them the more strongly to our readers. 

A SUMMER BEVERAGE. 

The question of a pleasant hot weather drink is one which 
never fails to interest the British public, and it is the more 
surprising therefore that they have taken so many years to wake 
up to the fact that in cider they have an ideal beverage, thirst- 
quenching and wholesome. The reason, no doubt, is that for 
centuries the processes of manufacture were so haphazard that 
even in the West Country, the home of the industry, one could never 
be sure of obtaining a palatable cider. Now, however, all this is 
changed. Cider is manufactured with as much scientific care and 
accuracy as is devoted to champagne, and the most scrupulous 
attention is paid to its storage, bottling and so on. Motorists 
and others who find themselves in the neighbourhood of Hereford, 
and who want to know what English cider really can be, should 
pay a visit to the great cellars of Messrs. H. P. Bulmer and Co. 
It will give them an appreciation, which nothing else could, of the 
magnitude of the industry which a big cider maker controls. In 
the Hereford cellars can be seen a million and a-half bottles of 
finest champagne cider, and huge vats of from ten thousand to 
sixty thousand gallons capacity, containing a reserve of over a 
million gallons. Champagne cider can be obtained in five varieties, 
varying from extra dry to sweet, but for family use draught cider 
presents distinct advantages. This also can be obtained in swect, 
medium sweet and dry varieties, while for sufferers from gout, 





THE} “ CROSS" WORK-TABLI 


rheumatism or diabetes there is a still brand, extra dry, which is 

an excellent substitute for wines. The sweet varieties blend 

excellently well with mineral waters, making an extremely light 

and refreshing drink for children or invalids, and both Bulmer’s 

sparkling and the draught brands make a most delicious cup. 
A HOLIDAY NECESSITY. 

It is surprising to see how soon a so-called luxury becomes 
a general necessity if it supplies a real want. A few years ago, 
for instance, the purchase of a Thermos flask was regarded almost 
as an extravagance. Now every traveller 
possesses one, and it is being more widely 
used every day for domestic purposes. The 
invention of the Thermetot, which is a jar 
made on the same system as the Thermos 
flask, but capable of carrying stews, curries, 
stewed fruit, etc., has ensured its popularity 
with picnickers. The comfort of having one’s 
hot food and drinks hot, and, more especially 
just now, one’s iced things cold, without the 
trouble of carrying bulky apparatus—the 
bugbear of picnicking—must be felt to be 
appreciated. All the trouble and expense of 
meals on a long railway journey can be 
avoided by using a Thermetot, and the 
Thermos will provide the after-lunch coffee or 
the afternoon tea. Travelling with a young 
baby is shorn of its terrors when one can 
bring its food prepared at home and ready 
for use at its accustomed hours. Moreover, 
the youngest child may be taken on excursions 
or live out of doors all day when his nurse is 
equipped with a Thermos. Motorists will 
find the Thermos the greatest comfort, 
especially during a cold or wet run; and 
after a bathe a hot drink is always acceptable 
and invaluable for warding off chills. In fact, THE PICNICKER 
one cannot suggest a holiday on which the COMPANION. 
Thermos will not prove an_ invaluable 
companion. The flasks, in vatious patterns, may be pu 
chased from any chemist, jeweller, ironmonger or _ stor¢ 
but if any difficulty is found in obtaining one the name of the neares 
agent may be obtained on application to Messrs. A. E. Gutman 
and Co., 8, Long Acre, W.C. 

A SHAVING SOAP DE LUXE. 

One of the greatest improvements in shaving apparatus o 
late years has been the superseding of the old-fashioned ope: 
shaving bowl, which was at best a messy, untidy affair, calculate: 
to harbour dust and germs, by the cleanly and economical shavin 
stick such as has been put on the market by Messrs. Colgate ot 
46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., etc. The method of using this stick 
is simplicity itself. One just wets one’s face with the shaving 
brush, rubs the stick over lightly, then another rub with the wet 
brush and there is an excellent lather, which softens the beard 
without any of the irritation which follows the use of a coarse soap 
in the old manner. From personal experience of the combined evils 
of a very tender skin and a stiff beard, which rendered the finding 
of a pure soap a matter of some importance, we can say that Colgate’s 
has filled the bill most satisfactorily, and its lasting qualities ar 
remarkable. A stick purchased last July is not only still in us 
but judging from the quantity remaining, looks as if it would still 
give another year’s service. 








AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 

Many people are under the impression that Scotland as a 
pleasure resort is hopeless until July at earliest ; but, as a matte! 
of fact, the weather in June is generally delightful. The country 
is not yet invaded by summer visitors, and the scenery is at its best 
One of the most delightful places for a holiday at {the present 
moment is Edzell in Forfarshire, a picturesque little place famed for 
its bracing climate and ex- 
quisite surrounding scenery. 
It is a most central position 
for visiting the most famous 
Scottish beauty spots, and 
affords plenty of scope for 
the sportsman. For accom- 
modation there is the Pan- 
mure Hotel, a thoroughly 
up-to-date and most com- 
fortable hostelry situated on 
the main road from Aberdeen 
to Perth and beautifully 








situated in every respect. THE PANMURE HOTEL, E! | 
The hotel is on the official NB. 

list of the R.A.C., and has 

ample motor accommodation. It is within easy ac to 
the Royal Military Aviation Camp and close to one ( 
finest inland golf courses in the country. Tennis an Is 
can also be enjoyed, and excellent fishing can be a ( 
in the neighbourhood, which abounds in charming ‘S 


and drives. The popularity of Edzell during July and 
has been fully established, but anyone who visits it in Jun 
more than repaid for breaking the tradition, and will 
swear allegiance to Scotland for tuture holidays. 
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7 ASPINALLS \ 
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Original & Best for Household 
and Furniture Decoration 
Greatest Covering Power-most Durable- 
le t-bacMColel-t-)'a~)bbad-Col-m-talem@ a(t Jul-te) (= 


ASPINALLS BATH ENAMEL 


WILL STAND HOT WATER 


5°, 62? ann 1/- Tins. 


ES RS 


SANALENE 


FOR DECORATORS & BUILDERS 















Best for Inside and Outside Decoration A Sie Rooms 


ad 28 = 2 oe 2 Ole EE oh BOE | 


In*z and 1 Gallon lots and upwards 
Color Cards.Prices &c. free on application. 





ASPINALL'S ENAMEL LT 
NEw CROSS,S.E. 
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Son \ 


Makers af Fittings 


Electire "Lighting, 
Petrole, o» Sas 
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DO YOU SHAVE, SIR 


iF SO 


WE WISH TO INTRODUCE TO YOU OUR 




















A preparation which, whilst as pure as the purest toilet 

soap yet obviates entirely the use of soap in shaving. 
NEITHER RUB 

YOU ™ ah u NOR 














OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
u i C KS HAV + FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS 
FOR ALL GASES OF EXHAUSTION AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
























you ReQuine NO HOT 








A few drops of “ Quickshave ” on 
the brush, a few passes round the 
face, and then shave right away. 


A PERFECT SHAVE. 
AN ENJOYABLE SHAVE. 
' A QUICK SHAVE. 
, A BOON FOR THE TOURIST. 
A TIME ECONOMISER FOR 
: EVERY GENTLEMAN. 
TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 














} _ FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
ND Us. THIs COU 
SEND U: UPON WITH 
| WE Wilt EN FSEND, You 


F. 
ICIENCY O  OUICKSHAVE: . 
FOR A PRACTICAL TEST. 





‘HE ELITE TOILET GCo., 


ranch of The County Chemical Co.. Ltd., 
CHEMICO WORKS, - 
BIRMINGHAM. 










































Ore of the most fa ved of tne 
perfumes is the ZENO a 


LILY of the VALLEY 


As supplied to - M. Queen er preapate 


We have devoted 12 ye par to the pe erecting of ti enable 

Lily e. the bg alle y pe ime wit! s th 

im pe =— tc dit sting. ch the me erf m ft ym “the ce ii htfu 1 

fragrance of "the owe rs ther ves in the ir full beauty 
and fre an ne 


Prices : 2/-, 3/6, 6/- ‘and 10/6 per bottle. 


Sold by leading Chemists. Perfumers and Sto 


BIJOU containing Perfume Soap an oe 
SAMPLE BOX, Fan dE ououtr sur, 4d. stamps, mention'n 


ZENOBIA, Ltd. (Dept. 31), Zenobia Laboratories, 
LOUGHBOROUGA. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 

The acquisition of a country cottage, whether 
of the week-end variety or the more spacious house 
habitable at all seasons, necessitates a serious 
consideration of furniture. Sentiment and a sense 
of the fitness of things incline our tastes towards 
the exquisite styles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. apart from any recognition 
of the superior merits of those periods, both in 
design and workmanship; but, alas! genuine 
specimens have acquired a value which puts them 
beyond the reach of the average purse, even when 
they can be found. The alternative is good copies 
which shall reproduce both the substantial dis- 
tinctions and the subtle detail of the best makers 
of the desired period, and a firm who have 
specialised in this by no means simple work are 
Messrs. Story and Triggs, Limited, 152—156, Queer 
Victoria Street, E.C For nearly a century this 
firm have been numbered among the largest dealers 
in genuine Old English furniture, and their long 
experience as collectors, and the numerous models 
they have at their command, enable them to do 
exceptionally fine work as copyists not only in 
furniture, but in all the details which go to make 
“& room a_ success. \ beautiful example of a 
Georgian bedroom, illustrated on _ this page, 
will give some idea of the kind of work in 
which they excel. The furniture of old mahogany 
is typical of a most graceful peried, particu- 
larly the bow-fronted sideboard dressing table and_ the 
boew-fronted hanging wardrobe. The triplicate mirror, in 
a slightly inlaid frame, is very charming, and_ the 
chintz hangings of Old English design carry out the scheme 
thoroughly ; moreover, toilet ware of Spode, Wedgwood, etc., 
can be obtained to harmonise. When it is added that the entire 
room represents a cost of less than thirty pounds, some idea of the 
moderate prices of Messrs. Story and Triggs’ wares will be obtained. 
Other bed and dining-rooms, halls, etc,, carried out in Jacobean and 
Queen Anne furniture are equally satisfactory. The enormous 
collection of genuine old pieces of metal work and china also’ afford 
exceptional opportunities to the collector, and make a visit to 
Queen Victoria Street well worth while, 


LEARNING WITHOUT TEARS. 





Anything which can impart the first rudiments of learning 
to the child of tender years in a way which gives the little one 











A GEORGIAN BEDROOM. 


pleasure and amusement deserves the attention of every moth 
and nurse. In this connection the entertaining ‘’ Alphabet Book 
issued by the proprietors of Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is worthy « 
special mention. It consists of sixteen pages of drawings and versi 
bearing upon each of the letters of the alphabet, and is beautiful 
printed in colours. The rhymes on familiar nursery topics hav: 
simple swing which will appeal to the little ones and which th: 
will soon commit to memory, while the pictures are excellen 
especially those which include animals, as the greater number d 
though one in which, for obvious reasons, dogs are taboo—*“ V fc 
a Vestry Man” coming round with the plate displays a sly humo: 
which will appeal perhaps more to the teacher than the taugh 
A copy can be obtained, free, on receipt of a halfpenny stamp fo: 
postage, by addressing “‘ Alphabet,” Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 
44-50, Southwark Street, London, S.E. The other subjects, how 
ever, are entirely juvenile in their interest, even a portrait of th 
artist coming in line with the general scheme. 
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PEBECO keeps the teeth 
white and the mouth healthy. 
PEBECO Tooth Paste overcomes 
teeth-attacking bacteria, prevents decay, 
and whitens the teeth without injury. 
PEBECO is a delightful deodorant, and creates 
a wholesome, non-acid condition of the mouth. 


Its fresh, natural flavour makes it far preferable 
to the many sugary and scented dentrifices sold. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


OUR FREE OFFER.—Try Pebeco Tooth Paste at our expense 

for ten days. We will send you a supply sufficient for ten days, 

nigh: and morning use, with it a scientific acid-mouth test, 
for 2d. to cover postage. 


P, BEIERSDORF & CO., 7c, Idol Lane, E.C. 
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Don't fill your Pantry 


with bulky bottles and syphons, one 


“Prana” Sparklet Syphon 
and a few Bulbs 


answer the purpose better. 







Anyone can make in a moment! 
aerated waters and fancy drink 
of ali kinds—-more cheaply 
than buying them—with a 


SPARKLET SYPHON. 


One dozen” Bulbs” t 
up no room, but mal 











12 large syphons—fu!l 






















per dozen 
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containing re 
full particular 


AERATORS, LIMITED, 


102, CRAIG’S COURT HOUSE, CHARING C! 
LONDON, S.W. 
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